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STATE OF NEW YORK 



No. 76. 



IN ASSEMBLY, 



February 28, 1871. 



SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THS 



Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

state op new york : 

Department of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent' s Office, 

Albany, Feb. 28, 1871. J 

Hon. William Hitchman, 

Weaker of the Assembly. 

Sir: — I herewith transmit to the Legislature the 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the documents accompanying 
the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ABRAM B. WEAVER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



SeVENTEEIS^TH Ali^N^TJAL RePOET 



OP THE 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



STATE OF NEW YORK : 

Department of Pctblic Instruction, 
Albany, February 1, 1871. 

To the Legislature of the State of New YorJc : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in obedience 
to the requirements of law, respectfully submits the 
following 

REPORT. 

Our system of Public Instruction closed the fifty- 
eighth year of its existence, and the third year of its 
operation under the Free School Act, on the thirtieth 
day of September, 1870, with a record of better results 
than it has ever before produced. The schools were 
in operation for a period equal to any preceding term. 
The aggregate and the average attendance was greater 
absolutely, and in proportion to population, than in any 
former year, while in other respects there was a corres- 
ponding improvement. To accomplish all this, eleven 
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thousand seven hundred school^ were maintained, seven- 
teen thousand five hundred teachers were employed, 
and about ten millions of dollars were expended. The 
product of this vast outlay may bo described by 
words and figures, but it cannot be gathered into a 
report; nor can it be collected into the treasury, like 
the fruits of some other enterprises, and be seen and 
counted. 

Popular education is a dispensing process. It ope- 
rates upon the condition of the people, in developing 
their manifold interests, as the subtle energy of sun- 
light contributes to produce the harvests of our fields. 



Its influence is absorbed and retained as an element 
of public and of private character. Not in this report, 
with all its detailed accounting, but in the state of 
society, in the tone of morality and intelligence preva- 
lent in community, will be found the true effects of 
the educational work which the following statistics 
represent. 

School Districts and Houses. 

The number of school districts in the State, as reported, 
not including cities which have no such divisions, was : 

In 1869 11 ,384 

In 1870 13,372 



Decrease 12 



This variation results from the formation of eleven 
union school districts, under the general act, by the 
consolidation of twenty-three common school dis- 
tricts. 
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The mimber of school-houses and their classification, 
according to the materials of which they are constructed, 
are as follows : 



Log. Frame. Brick. Stone. Total. 

Cities 45 308 14 367 

Rural districts '.. 127 9,859 854 488 11,328 

Total, 1870 127 9,904 1,162 502 11,695 

" 1869 151 9,894 1,140 518 11,703 



Their number and classification, as reported for the 
years 1860 and 1870, are as follows : 

Tears. Loji^. Frame. Brick. Stone. Total. 

1860 263 9,866 962 559 11,650 

1870 127 9,904 1,162 502 11,695 

Increase 38 200 45 

Decrease 1 36 57 



This statement shows that more than one-half of the 
log school-houses of 1860, and nearly sixteen per cent 
of those of 1869, have been discarded for better struc- 
tures. At this rate few, if any, will survive the next 
decade. 

The increase in the number of brick and frame houses 
within the last ten years does not, however, fully 
indicate how many have been built. Many have been 
erected in place of old ones of the same material. The 
improvements, made in this respect, are more correctly 
denoted by the tables which follow. 
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Tlie sums spent in each year, since 1860, for school- 
houses, out-houses, sites, fences, furniture, and repairs, 
were as foUows : 

Years. Cities. Rural districts. Total. 

1861 $427,786 17 $228,390 85 $656,177 02 

1862 389,316 56 210,852 44 600,169 00 

1863 242,547 53 186',961 40 429,508 93 

1864 370,816 34 276,485 89 647,301 23 

1865 516,902 04 282,258 66 799,160 70 

1866 489,348 67 480,875 92 970,224 59 

1867 1,012,482 87 700,624 14 1,713,107 01 

1868 1,166,076 28 1,017,988 67 2,184,064 95 

1869 1,401,464 03 1,053,988 98 2,455,453 01 

1870 1,079,160 61 891,418 27 1,970,578 88 

Totals . $7,095,900 10 $5,329,845 22 $12,425,745 32 



The reported value of school-houses and sites was : 

In 1869 $18,449,048 00 

In 1870 20,426,412 00 

The average value of school-houses and sites is : 

In the cities $32,646 60 

In the rural districts 744 34 

The average value of school-houses and sites, in the 
rural districts, was: 

In 1865 $433 02 

In 1866 492 12 

In 1867 593 92 

In 1868 604 98 

In 1869 678 17 

In 1870 744 34 

This comparison shows that the average value has 
advanced seventy -two per cent in the last five years. It 
is charged by some that extravagance has been practiced 
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in the erection of costly structures. In a few excep- 
tional cases this may be true, and the aggregate amount 
expended for these purposes during the last four years, 
which is nearly three times greater than in any equal 
period preceding, would seem to countenance such a 
complaint. But the moderate average value of school- 
houses in the rural districts, as indicated by the last 
preceding table, shows nothing in this particular beyond 
a judicious disposition on the part of the people to 
provide houses adapted to the use, and fit for the 
occupancy, of their children. 

Children and Attendance. 

The whole number of children between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, as reported, was : 

Cities. Rural districts. State. 

In 1869 607,583 855,716 1,463,299 

Inl870 623,201 857,560 1,480,761 

The number who attended the public free-schools, 
some portion of the school year, was 1,026,447. 

The whole number in attendance, in each of the last 
ten years, was as follows : 

Years. Attendance. 

1861 872,854 

1862 892,550 

1863 886,815 

1864 881 , 184 

1865 916,617 

1866 919,309 

1867 949,203 

1868 970,842 

1869 998,664 

1870 1 ,026,447 
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The aggregate number of days of attendance, for 
each of the last four years, was as follows : 

Years. Cities. Rural districts. Total. 

1867 34,432,493 42,167,499 76,599,992 

1868 33,047,805 47,340,445 83,397,250 

1869 38,125,791 48,952,174 87,077,965 

1870 40,907,063 49,396,980 90,304,043 

The average daily attendance of pupils, for the same 
period, was as follows : 

Tears. Cities. ^^^^^^ Total. 

1867 164,565 255,392 419,957 

1868 166,645 279,223 445,868 

1869 178,607 289,814 468,421 

1870 192,623 292,082 484,705 

The attendance in the rural districts in 1867, the last 
and most successful year of the rate-bill system, was 
for an average term of only thirty weeks and three 
days, while that of each of the three years following 
was for an average term of thirty-two weeks and four 
days. The average length of time each pupil attended 
school, in the rural districts, was more than sixteen 
per cent greater in 1870, than in 1867. 

The average number of pupils, for the whole State, 
in attendance each day of the entire term in 1870, was 
16,284 more than that in 1869, and 64,748 more than 
that for the shorter term in 1867. 

Including the number reported in attendance upon 
private schools and academies, more than eighty per 
cent of all children in the State, between five and 
twenty-one years of age, attended school some portion 
of the last year — a number larger than the entire popu- 
lation between the ages of six and seventeen years. 
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The average length of school terms in the cities was 
forty-two weeks and one day ; in the whole State, thirty- 
five weeks and one day. 

The following table shows the average length ox time 
the schools were in session in the rural districts, in the 
years mentioned: 

Yean. Weeks. Days. 

1861 30 

1862 30 3 

1863 30 1 

1864 29 4 

1865 30 4 

1866 30 2 

1867 30 3 

1868 32 4 

1869 32 4 

1870 32 4 

The number of pupUs instructed in the several common 
schools, normal schools, academies, colleges and private 
schools, during the year, was as follows : 

In the common schools 1 , 026 , 447 

do normal schools 4,871 

do academies 30,313 

do colleges 3,207 

do private schools 127,261 

Total 1,192,099 



For the information of those interested in comparative 

educational statistics, the following tables, based upon 
returns received at this department, are submitted. 
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The whole number of teachers employed in the common 
schools was : 



Yam. 

In 1669.. 

In 1870. . 



Molea. Fennlei, 



The number reported as "employed at the same 
time for twenty-eight weeks or more" in each year, 
since the passage of the act of 1864 making twenty- 
eight weeks the legal school-term, is stated in the fol- 
lowing table : 
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No. employed No. employed 
Years. in cities, in rural aistricts. Total. 

1866 3,410 12,068 15,478 

1866 3,566 12,100 15,666 

1867 3,568 12,040 15,608 

1868 3,998 12,598 16,596 

1869 4,334 12,806 17,140 

1870 ' 4,463 12,974 17,437 

'J '• 

The decrease in the ''whole number of teachers /" as 
compared with the previous year, and the increase in the 
last five years of nearly two thousand in the number 
'' employed for twenty-eight weeks or more," furnish 
evidence of greater steadiness in the employment of 
teachers, and of a growing tendency to make teaching a 
profession. 

The following statement shows by whom the teachers 
employed in the schools were licensed : 

By normal By Snpt. By local rmtfti 
BChools. Pub. Inst, officers. ^oiai. 

Cities 251 424 4,346 5,021 

Rural districts 167 648 22,381 23,196 

Total for 1870. 418 1,072 26,727 28,217 

Total for 1869 401 968 26,641 28,310 



The amount expended for teachers' wages was : 

Years. Cities. Rural Districts. Total. 

In 1866 $2,093,042 90 $2,465,847 76 $4,558,890 66 

In 1867 2,217,028 94 2,609,442 70 4,826,47164 

In 1868 2,564,592 90 3,032,914 04 5,597,506 94 

In 1869 2,790,068 90 3,302,111 69 6,092,180 59 

In 1870 3,036,439 98 3,460,252 41 6,496,692 39 



Increase over '69, $246,371 08 $158,140 72 $404,511 80 
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The average annual salary for each teacher, calculated 
from the foregoing statements, was : 



8586 94 1303 76 «2S1 00 

621 36 216 73 309 23 

641 47 240 75 337 28 

642 87 257 86 365 02 
680 36 266 70 372 58 



The average weekly wages was : 

^•»» Cities. ^"^^^ 8Ul«. 

In 1869 $15 16 $7 86 «10 09 

t; 1870 18 12 8 13 10 58 



The amount paid for teachers' wages was about two 
million dollars more than in 1866, which is an advance 
of nearly fifty per cent upon the gross amount, and of 
twenty-eight per cent upon the average annual salaries 
of the Increased number of teachers. 

The following ia 9> summary of the statistical reports 
for the year ending September 30, 1870. For a detailed 
statement by counties, see table No. 4, in the appen- 
dix. 
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Public Moneys. 

The following table shows the receipts and payments 

on account of the Common School Fund, during the 

year : 

Meceipts, 

Balance on hand, September 30, 1869 $31 ,178 29 

Interest on bonds for lands 11 ,439 1 1 

Interest on bonds for loans 15,586 83 

Interest on State stocks 67 , 903 27 

Interest on Comptroller's bonds 2, 160 00 

Interest on loan of 1840 2, 989 08 

Interest on Oswego city bonds 4, 200 00 

Rent of lands 43 50 

Dividends on stock of the Manhattan company ... 5 , 000 00 

Interest on money in the treasury 64,t)85 52 

$205,185 60 
Amount appropriated from U. S. Deposit Fund . . . 165,000 00 

$370,185 60 

Payments, 

Dividends to common schools $244 , 600 00 

Salaries of school commissioners * 90,600 00 

Indian schools 2 , 320 39 

$337,520 39 
Balance in treasury, September 30, 1870 32,665 21 

$370,185 60 

The increase and diminution of the Fund during the 
year, and the manner in which its capital has been 
invested from 1805 to the present time, are stated in 

tables Nos. 6 and 7, in the appendix. 

Free School Fund. 

The following table shows the receipts and payments 
on account of this Fund, during the last fiscal year : 
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Receipts, 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1869 $3,982 83 

Avails of State tax received during the year . . . 2,325,150 96 
Balance paid by New York county, on account 

of State tax for 1869 300,541 22 

Paid by New York county on account of interest 

on moneys borrowed in 1869 13, 708 30 

Moneys returned by counties to rectify appor- 
tionment 140 39 

$2,643,523 10 

Payments, 

Regular apportionment to cities and counties. . . $2,202,413 91 

Supplementary apportionment 3 , 940 53 

Indian schools 4,517 59 

Money borrowed from National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, on account of New York 

county 300,000 00 

Interest on said loan 13 , 708 30 

Normal school at Albany 16,000 00 

Normal school at Brockport 19,981 98 

Normal school at Cortland 21 ,471 47 

Normal school at Fredonia 15,586 32 

Normal school at Oswego ." 18, 600 00 

Normal school at Potsdam 13 , 853 22 

Balance on hand, September 30, 1870 13,450 38 

$2,643,523 70 



In my report of last year, I explained the necessity 
for making the loan of $300,000, in anticipation of 
taxes from the county of New York, payment of which 
is mentioned in the foregoing table. During the last 
fiscal year, all of the counties paid into the treasury 
the several amounts, due on account of school tax, 
without unusual delay, and it was unnecessary to 
effect any further loans. 
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The avails of tlie State tax of one and one-fourth 
mills, for the current year, will be $2,4.58,751.48. The 
appropriations from the fund for the year are ; for 
dividends to common schools, $2,325,000, and for the 
support of normal schools, $142,000. 

In the annual report of the Comptroller, transmitted 
to the Legislature early in the present year, he sug- 
gests that the State tax for the support of schools be 
reduced to one and one-eighth mills upon the dollar, 
basing his recommendation upon the ground that such 
a rate, upon the present valuation, would produce a 
greater revenue than was obtained by the tax of one 
and one-fourth mills, when that rate was first ordered, 
in 1867. With all due respect for the opinion of that 
officer, I cannot concur in his views upon this question, 
for reasons which I proceed to state. 

The law provides for a system of free schools. The 
money to support them must be raised chiefly by 
taxation. During the last fiscal year, the aggregate 
taxation for that purpose amounted to more than nine 
millions of dollars, of which less than two and a 
half millions was 'raised by a general State tax. 
The large balance was derived entirely from local 
taxes levied upon property in cities and school dis- 
tricts. It is evident that the cost of maintaining our 
schools will not be less in the future than it has 
been in the past. Indeed, the statistics published 
from year to year show that school expenditures 
have been steadily increasing. The people are build- 
ing comfortable school houses, and are supplying 
them with appropriate furniture and apparatus. They 
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are employing a larger number of teachers, and are 
learning that the best policy is to employ those who 
are well qualified to impart instruction, even though 
such a course entails the payment of higher wages. 
If, therefore, the Comptroller's suggestion should be 
adopted, the aggregate taxation would not thereby 
be reduced. The only effect would be to shift a 
part of the burden, and to increase local taxation in 
proportion as the general tax should be diminished. 
Education is a matter of State concern. The popular 
sense has recognized it as such, and that conviction is 
the basis of all govermental regulations upon the sub- 
ject. Unless this be true, very much of our legisla- 
tion in past years is unjustifiable, and all appropriations 
from the State treasury for the support of schools are 
indefensible. The pecuniary burden of supporting our 
system of public instruction should, therefore, be fairly 
distributed. Those who have given special considera- 
tion to this subject concur in the opinion that the most 
equitable tax which can be levied for such a purpose, 
except for buildings and other local accommodations, 
is one that bears equally upon taxable property in 
every part of the State. For many years every person 
who has officiated as Superintendent of Common Schools, 
or Superintendent of Public Instruction in this State, has 
urged upon the Legislature the advantageousness and 
justice of making, continuing, or enlarging, the general 
tax for educational purposes. The views of Superin- 
tendents Morgan, Randall, Leavenworth, Van Dyck 
and Rice, expressed in their official reports, agree upon 
this subject ; and the latter, in my opinion, stated the 
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correct doctrine, when he said, in his special report 
submitted to the Legislature in 1867, ^'The practice of 
raising any part of the money for the schools by local 
taxation can be supported only upon the assumption 
that, if cities and districts are compelled thus to raise 
a portion of the money, they will be more economical 
in its expenditure." And he adds, '^As the State 
requires a school to be kept twenty-eight weeks in each 
year in each district, it is just and equitable to raise 
a general tax sufficient to defray the expense for that 
term." 

That large local taxation for educational purposes is 
inequitable appears from a comparison of the resources 
of different counties. The county of New York can 
comply with the requirements of the law, in maintain- 
ing free schools for a period of twenty-eight weeks in 
each year, by a tax which would not exceed three 
mills upon the dollar ; while, in Warren county, a 
compliance with the same requirements involves a rate 
of taxation more than twice as heavy. Inequalities as 
marked will be discovered by comparing the statistics 
of other counties. 

An examination of successive reports from this 
department, and of other legislative documents, dis- 
closes a design that the tax of one and one-fourth 
mills should yield an increased revenue from year 
to year. If it had been the intention of the Legis- 
lature to have a limited sum annually applied to 
the support of schools, some restriction would doubt- 
less have been incorporated in the law. Between the 
years 1851 and 1856, the State appropriations were 
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limited to the sum of $800,000, annually. But that 
plan did not work satisfactorily, and, in the year 
last named, the Legislature, acting in accordance with 
the repeated recommendation of Superintendents Ran- 
dall, Leavenworth and Rice, enacted a law whereby, 
instead of the appropriation of $800,000, a general 
tax of three-fourths of a mill upon each dollar of 
assessed valuation was provided, in order that the 
appropriations from the State might keep pace with 
the growth of the school system. 

By the provisions of chapter 406 of the Laws of 
1867, generally known as the "Free School Act," 
the rate was increased to one and one-fourth mUls 
upon the dollar, as it now stands. This increased 
rate was a part of the free school plan, and any 
reduction of the rate would, to that extent, weaken 
the foundation and impair the efficiency of that 
plan. 

It matters much with reference to the length of 
terms, the quality of instruction, and even the ability 
to comply with the law, in what degree our schools 
are dependent, in many cases, upon the scanty local 
resources of poor districts, and in what measure sup- 
ported by the common fund. In my judgment, the 
present rate of general taxation is as low as it can 
be, consistently with the welfare of the present sys- 
tem. Probably no tax levied for State purposes 
excites so little opposition as that for the support 
of schools. Partisan clamor, though frequently raised 
against other taxes that are legitimate and proper, 
has never assailed this. It has been repeatedly 
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increased without producing dissatisfaction or unfav- 
orable comment. 

In view of their treatment of this question in the 
past, I have no doubt that a large majority of the 
people of this State would look with more favor 
upon a proposition to raise a greater proportion of 
school expense by a general tax, inasmuch as it 
would not swell the aggregate taxation, but would 
be the more equitable method of raising the required 
amount, whatever it may be. 

Statement of all School Moneys Received and 

Apportioned. 

The school moneys for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1871, are derived from the following sources : 

From the Common School Fund $170,000 00 

From the United States Deposit Fund 165 ,000 00 

From the State school tax 2,325 ,000 00 

$2,660,000 00 



The apportionment has been made as required by law, 
as follows : 

For salaries of school commissioners $90,400 00 

For supervision in cities 18,500 00 

For libraries 55 , 000 00 

For Indian schools 3,076 12 

For district quotas 830,350 04 

For pupil and average attendance quotas 1 ,660,700 08 

For separate neighborhoods, from Contingent 

Fund 116 25 

For balance of Contingent Fund 1 , 857 51 

$2,660,000 00 
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The following table is a summary of the financial 
reports relating to common schools, for the year ending 
September 30, 1870. For a detailed statement by coun- 
ties, see appendix, table No, 5, 



Beceipts. 



Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1869 

Apportionment of pnblic moneys 

Proceeds of gospel and school lands 

Raised by tax 

Estimated value of teachers^ board.. 
From all other sources 



Totals 



Payments. 

For teachers' wages 

For libraries 

For school apparatus 

For colored schools 

For school houses, sites, etc 

For all other incidental expenses . 
Forfeited in hands of supervisors 
Amount on hand Oct. 1, 1870 



Totals 



Cities. 



$1, 13.% 804 48 

848,738 71 

717 54 

3,782,861 18 



58, 121 76 



$5,834,243 67 



$3,036,439 98 

14, 067 58 

155,275 16 

60, 790 75 

1, 079,160 61 

729, 135 23 

"749,' 374" 36 



$5,824,243 67 



Rural districts. 



$204, 141 97 

1,602,967 47 

21,832 91 

2,770,132 99 

294,291 05 

157,300 86 



$5,050,667 25 



$3,460,252 41 

16,584 24 

23,689 86 

6,791 81 

891,418 27 

431,542 55 

865 77 

220,022 34 



$6,050,667 25 



Totals. 



$1,a37,946 45 

2,451,706 18 

22, 550 45 

6,552,994 17 

294,291 05 

215,422 62 



$10,874,910 92 



$6,496,692 39 

30,651 82 

178,965 02 

67,582 56 

1,970,578 8« 

1,160,677 78 

365 77 

969,396 70 



$10,874,910 92 ! 



By deducting from the totals, under the head of pay- 
ments, the sums remaining on hand October 1, 1870, it 
appears that the actual expense of maintaining the com- 
mon schools during the year was as follows : 

In the cities $5,074,869 31 

In the rural districts : . . 4,830,644 91 

Total $9,905,514 22 

Corresponding total for 1869 9,886,786 29 

Increase $18,727 93 



The total expenditures for the maintenance of our 
public schools in each year, from 1850 to the pre- 
sent time, is shown in the following table : 
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1850 
1,851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 



Total $96 



$1,607 


,684 85 


1,884. 


,826 16 


2,249, 


,814 02 


2,469. 


,248 52 


2,666, 


,609 36 


3,544, 


,587 62 


3,323. 


,049 98 


3,792. 


,948 79 


*2,500, 


,000 00 


3,664. 


,617 57 


3,744, 


,246 95 


3,841, 


,270 81 


3,955. 


,664 33 


3,859, 


,159 21 


4,549, 


,870 66 


5,735, 


,460 24 


6,632, 


,935 94 


7,683, 


,201 22 


9,040, 


,942 02 


9,886, 


,786 29 


9,905, 


,514 22 


$96,538, 


440 76 



In twenty-one years the people of this State 
have expended, in the support of their public edu- 
cational system, almost one hundred millions of dol- 
lars ! 

The following table shows the entire amount expended 

during the year for the maintenance of public educa- 
tional institutions, not including appropriations made 
to orphan asylums and other public charities in which 
instruction is given : 

♦ Estimated. The school year was changed at this time, and no fall report for the part 
of the year commencing January 1, and ending September 30, 1858, seems to have been 
made. 
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For the wages of common school teachers .... $6,510 

For district libraries 30 

For school apparatus 179 

For colored schools 67 

For buildings, sites, furniture, repairs, etc. . . . 1,982 
For other expenses incident to the support of 

common schools 1 , 164 

State appropriation for support of academies . . 44 
State appropriation for teachers' classes in 

academies 15 

For teachers' institutes 16 

For normal schools 128 

For Cornell University 25 

For Indian schools 6 

For Department of Public Instruction 19 

For Regents of the University 6 

For printing registers for school districts 13 

Total *10,209 

Corresponding total for 1869 10, 107 

Increase $102 
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164 32 
917 05 
156 93 
582 56 
547 29 

142 67 
646 79 

345 00 
171 10 
723 59 
000 00 
837 98 
127 09 
349 72 
000 00 



712 09 
289 35 



422 74 



Graded Schools. 

The adaptation of the Union Free School Act, of 1853, 
to the educational interests of villages and other popu- 
lous districts, is generally vrell understood. It enables 
such communities to unite small districts, and form 
large graded schools favorable to better classification 
and greater eflBlciency in teaching. It served, for years, 
the additional purpose of making the schools free 
within the districts adopting that form of organization, 
and thus operated as a pioneer to the general Free 
School Act of 1867. 

More than ninety academies, included within the 
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limits of such districts, have been absorbed in the 
establishment of these schools. At present, the num- 
ber of graded schools, organized under this and special 
acts, is six hundred and ninety-four. Their character 
and influence have given them a high place in the 
popular estimation. But this number does not include 
the many large common schools which have been 
graded without changing the district organization. 

The ample facilities already furnished render it inex- 
pedient that special acts should be resorted to, except 
in the cases of cities, or to perfect some existing 

statutes. 

DiSTEicT Libraries. 

Since 1853, the rapid decrease in the number of 
books in the libraries notwithstanding the annual 
appropriation of $55,000 for their support, and the 
general lack of public interest in their use or pre- 
servation, have been the subject of frequent but 
unavailing complaint in the reports of this Department. 

Each recurring year furnishes additional evidence of 
the mismanagement and decay of the system. The 
diminution in the reported number of volumes, the 
past year, was thirty-nine thousand four hundred and 
thirty-three. 

In exceptional cases, the libraries are properly cared 
for, the moneys received for their support are judi- 
ciously expended, and the benefits which they offer 
are appreciated and enjoyed. But the system fails 
generally to fulfill the beneficent purposes for which it 
was established ; and it can never be restored to respec- 
tability and usefulness, unless relieved of those later 
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enactments which have proved so disastrous, and which, 
if contiaued, will work its ntter ruin. 

In the hope of securing from the Legislature that 
attention which the subject demands, I repeat some of 
the remarks made in my last report, incorporating a 
statistical statement completed to the close of the 
year. 

"The management of the system is suicidal. With 
one hand the State deals out money to the districts for 
the professed object of supporting the libraries, and at 
the same time, with the other hand, offers a permit to 
apply the funds to other uses, with a suggestion, if 
not an open recommendation, to do so. That practice, 
as was predicted years ago by Superintendent Morgan, 
has proved demoralizing and ruinous. From 1838 until 
1851, the towns were required to provide an amount 
equal to that furnished by the State. The people then 
understood that the enterprise was esteemed worthy 
the support derived from both these sources ; and they 
correctly judged that books were worth caring for and 
using. During that period there was such a steady 
growth that, in 1853, the whole number of volumes 
amounted to 1,604,210. From that time, the effect of 
relinquishing the contribution from the towns began to 
manifest itself, and the decline commenced. 

But, in 1858, a more pernicious provision was adopted, 
allowing districts, upon certain conditions which have 
been sometimes complied with, but more frequently 
disregarded, to use the money for apparatus and teach- 
ers' wages. The decline was thereby accelerated, and 
has continued without interruption." 
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In 185i5, the whole number of volumes was 1,604,210 

1,402,253 
1,172,404 
1,064,830 
1,026,130 
986,697 



In 
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In 


1863, " 


In 
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In 
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In 


1870, " 
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Thus it appears that, since 1863, there has been a 
decrease, of more than six hundred thousand in the 
number of books reported, although there has been 
apportioned to the districts $936,000 of library money. 

"Such is the lamentable exhibition of the thriftless 
policy the State is pursuing, and of the disastrous end 
to- which that course is rapidly tending. The system 
should be promptly and thoroughly reformed, or speedily 
abolished. I recommend that it be reformed. 

"The enlightening influence of sound reading, as a 
means to keep alive, and improve upon, the elementary 
instruction obtained in the schools, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It would be absurd to conclude that a people, 
who freely expend ten millions of dollars annually for 
public instruction, would reject or generally neglect 
such an important supplement to free schools as well 
regulated district libraries, if they rightly appreciated 
them. Such a conclusion would be inconsistent with 
the liberality that characterizes their action upon kin- 
dred subjects. 

"The first thing, to be done, is to change the too well 
grounded popular impression, that the State is not in 
earnest in this matter. It is indispensable that the public 
mind be firmly impressed with the conviction, that the 
library money is to be sacredly applied to the purchase 
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of books, and that on no pretext whatever shall one cent 
of it be used for any other object Entertaining this view, 
I have ceased to exercise the discretionary authority, now 
vested in the Superintendent, to allow a diversion of the 
money ; and have determined not to grant hereafter any 
permission of that kind. The provision of law conferring 
that power should be repealed ; and each district, before 
it shall have the right to draw from the supervisor the 
money apportioned to it for a library, should be required 
to i-aise an equal sum for the same object. All library 
moneys, remaining in the hands of the supervisors on 
the first Tuesday of March in each year, should be 
reported and be re-apportioned like other school 
moneys. 

" The system should be so regulated by law that it will 
be impracticable for the districts to gain possession or 
control of the money except to pay for books. The 
returns show that the instances are rare in which even 
the ceremony of asking consent to divert the funds has 
been complied with. The advantage of the proposed 
plan would be to enable those districts that have cher- 
ished and maintained their libraries to continue that 
course, while it would prevent neglectful districts from 
profiting, in other respects, by parsimony in this. It 
would, in effect, say to each district that the proffered 
share of money may be used, on the prescribed condi- 
tions, for the single object of supporting a library, but 
on no conditions for any other object ; and would strip 
the system of the subterfuges under which the funds 
have heretofore been misapplied. This, in my opinion, 
is what should be said and done." 
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Teachers' Institutes. 

Within the calendar year 1870, institutes were held, 
as provided by the statute, in fifty -six counties of the 
State. Nearly all of them were in session two weeks, 
and in every case they were organized for the whole 
county. 

The number of teachers in attendance exceeded that of 
any former year, and amounted in the aggregate to ten 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven. Three thou- 
sand four hundred and four were males, and six thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety -three, females. 

The average attendance at each institute was also 
larger than ever before ; and the average attendance for 
each county was larger than in any preceding year, 
except 1863, when fifty-five institutes were held in only 
forty-seven counties, and in several of them a double 
registration occurred. 

More than eighty per cent of the entire number, 
employed as teachers for the full legal term in the coun- 
ties where institutes were held, attended them. This 
demonstrates their peculiar adaptation to reach the great 
mass of teachers throughout the State, and a ready dis- 
position to appropriate the benefits they are designed to 
bestow. 
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Indian Schools. 

Since the year 1850, this Department has been charged 
with the duty of providing instruction for the Indian^-, 
children living upon reservations within the borders of 
this State. In all the years since that time, liberal 
appropriations have been naade by the Legislature to 
promote education and civilization among this people. 
By the reports of the several local Superintendents of 
Indian schools, and by personal observations made upon 
the occasion of official visits to the reservations, I am 
convinced that the bounty of the State has not been 
expended in vain. All accounts agree in representing 
the condition of the Indians, and especially of those 
who have availed themselves of the educational facilities 
afforded by the government, as being much better than 
it was before schools were established among them. 

The first report upon Indian schools was made in 1857, 
and, at that time, the number of Indian children between 
the ages of four and twenty-one years, living upon the 
several reservations, was stated as one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, of whom but a small proportion were 
attending school. The whole number between five and 
twenty- one, reported in 1870, was one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five, of whom nine hundred and 
fifty-seven attended school some portion of the year. 
The average daily attendance was five hundred and 
forty-nine. Twenty-six schools, the same number as 
in the preceding year, were in operation, and the average 
length of terms was a little over thirty-two weeks. The 
expense of maintaining them was about the same as 
during the previous year. 
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The usual statistical information will be found in 
table No. 10, in the appendix. 

The following statement shows the receipts and pay- 
ments by the State, on account of Indian schools, during 
the fiscal year : 

Receipts, 

Balance on hand, Oct. 1, 1869 $4,366 00 

Appropriation (chap. 645, Laws of 1869) 5,000 00 

Appoi-tionment from Free School Fund 2,953 34 

Total $12,319 34 

Payments. 

Allegany and Cattaraugus reservation $4,080 07 

Oneida and Madison reservation 448 95 

Onondaga reservation .... 1 10 00 

St. Regis reservation 500 00 

Shinecock reservation 278 50 

Tonawanda reservation 418 96 

Tuscarora reservation 524 22 

Education of Indian youth 420 94 

General expenses, not apportioned to reservations . 56 34 

Total payments $6,837 98 

Balance on hand, Sept. 30, 1870 5,481 36 

Total $12,319 34 



Thomas Asylum for ORPiiAisr and Destitute Indian 

Children. 

This asylum, located upon the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion, near the village of Versailles, has heretofore been 
commended to your consideration, and I bespeak for it a 
continuance of your favor. It has done and is still 
doing a good work, and is, I believe, prudently and 

3 
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efficiently managed. At the beginning of the year, the 
asylum was caring for eighty-four orphan children. 
Twenty-seven others have since been admitted, nine 
discharged, and three removed by death, leaving ninety- 
nine at the date cf the trustees' report, Oct. Ist, 1870. 

The institution is free from debt of every kind, and 
there is no apparent reason why it should not remain in 
that condition so long as the Legislature shall continue 
the ordinary appropriations. 

The report of the trustees of the asylum will be found 
in the appendix, marked (AV 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The board of directors of this institution have 
changed the year for which they report, so that it 
corresponds with the fiscal year of the State. Here- 
tofore, their report has been made for the calendar 
year. 

On the first day of October last, the institution 
contained five hundred and fifty-five pupils. Thirty 
teachers are employed, of whom sixteen are deaf- 
mutes. Three teachers are engaged exclusively in 
the articulation department, which includes about fifty 
pupils, mostly of the two classes known as the semi- 
mute and the semi-deaf, the latter not retaining 
enough of the sense of hearing to enable them to 
carry on an ordinary conversation, but enough to 
facilitate the conception of words. To these two 
classes, in this department, are added a few deaf- 
.mutes of unusually quick perceptions. 

Although instruction is given in articulation and 
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labial reading to these several classes of pupils with 
encouraging success, the managers adhere to the 
opinion, that, for the great majority of the deaf and 
dumb, the language of signs is the best means of 
mental and moral development and of social enjoy- 
ment, and the readiest and surest method of inter- 
preting words and phrases. 

The pupils are divided into five general classes. 
First : The primary, which embraces all State and 
county pupils who have not advanced beyond the 
elementary course of instruction. Second: The inter- 
mediate, comprising those who have not completed 
their fifth year at the institution, or who have not 
finished the third part of the course. Third: The 
academic, in which special attention is given to more 
difficult forms of the English language, such as are 
used in the study of history, geography, higher 
arithmetic, etc. Most of the State pupils, who have 
been re-selected for an additional term of three years, 
are to be found in this class. Fourth : The articula- 
tive, of which mention has already been made. Fifth : 
The high class, which includes those who, having 
passed through the ordinary course of eight years, 
have been selected, under a special provision of law 
(chap. 272, Laws of 1854), for a further period of 
instruction, together with a few who, in a shorter 
term, have made equal progress, by reason of supe- 
rior talents or early advantages. 

In regard to the high class, the following specific 
information has been furnished by Prof. Peet, the 
principal of the institution. I present it, in the belief 
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labial reading to these several classes of pupils with 
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opinion, that, for the great majority of the deaf and 
dumb, the language of signs is the best means of 
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The pupils are divided into five general classes. 
First : The primary, which embraces all State and 
county pupils who have not advanced beyond the 
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their fifth year at the institution, or who have not 
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have been selected, under a special provision of law 
(chap. 272, Laws of 1854), for a further period of 
instruction, together with a few who, in a shorter 
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principal of the institution. I present it, in the belief 
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that it will prove of interest to those who sympa- 
thize with the work of educating deaf-mutes. 

'' Since the beginning of the present term, a change has 
been made in the programme of instruction for this class, 
which entitles a portion of its members to a higher rank, 
more properly designated as collegiate. This has been 
made feasible by a change of the hours of instruction, 
and has proved very satisfactory in its workings during 
the past year, greatly promoting the convenience of 
the instructors without any appreciable loss of time in 
the school rooms. 

"The pupils go into school at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and, with only an interval of ten minutes 
for recess, remain till one o'clock, when they have 
their dinner. This gives the afternoon for the pur- 
poses of recreation, of instruction in trades, and of 
special instruction in exceptional cases. 

" Those of the high class, both male and female, who, 
by reason of early advantages, natural facility, superior 
diligence, or any other cause, were enabled to get much 
in advance of their fellows, have been placed in a supple- 
mental class by themselves, to which were admitted 
several of the deaf-mute teachers, who desired to stand 
in point of attainments on a footing with men of col- 
legiate education. 

''A number of liberally educated men among the 
instructors, heretofore known as professors^ but with- 
out any special chairs, expressed themselves willing, at 
the suggestion of the principal, without formal action on 
the subject by the board, to spend the time necessary in 
the afternoon, in addition to their labors in the class- 
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rooms in the morning, to give lessons to the members of 
y this supplemental class in such divisions as would 
enable each and all of them to make the most rapid 
progress possible. 

'' To this end, the principal made the following 
appointments : 

Oliver D. Cooke, M. A., professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, and of the English language, charged 
with the special supervision of the class. 

Weston Jenkins, M. A., professor of the Latin and 
Spanish languages. 

Henry Winter Syle, B. A., professor of natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry. 

Francis D. Clarke, M. A., professor of mathematics. 

John R. Burnet, M. A., professor of the French and 
German languages and of natural history. 

William E. Clarke, professor of Greek. 

'' This arrangement will add greatly to the value of the 
institution as a school of learning for the deaf and dumb, 
and will provide the means of the highest intellectual 
culture for every deaf-mute in the State, whose circum- 
stances will permit him or her to remain a suflBlcient time 
in the institution. It will, moreover, have a reflex 
influence on every teacher and class in the institution, 
raising the general tone of thought and standard of 
attainments by the free intercourse of the members of the 
selected class with teachers and pupils, by their co-opera- 
tion in debates and lectures, and the superior manner in 
which they will become able to discharge the duties of 
monitors. 

' ' If, perchance, any of these deaf-mute members of our 
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collegiate department shall attain a sufficiently high 
position in learning, to enable them, as some deaf-mutes 
have done, to hold a rank of equality with the graduat- 
ing classes of the colleges in the city of New York, we 
have received encouragement to believe that means can 
be found to obtain for such of our deaf-mute students 
the usual collegiate degrees." 

The number of inmates in the institution is already, 
in my judgment, quite as large as is desirable, and yet 
it is constantly increasing. Many persons, interested 
in the education of deaf-mutes, are of the opinion that 
another institution should be established under the 
auspices of the State, and that it should be located 
where a large farm could be made subsidiary to its 
wants, and to the industrial education of the pupils. 
I commend the subject to your consideration. 

During the past summer, another story has been 
added to the school building, giving ten new class 
rooms, and a spacious dormitory under the Mansard 
roof, affording accommodation for one hundred and 
twenty boys, with one thousand cubic feet of space to 
each. The cost of the enlargement was about $28,000. 
Measures have also been adopted, whereby the venti- 
lation and drainage have been greatly improved, thus 
securing for the future the best sanitary conditions. 

After years of financial embarrassment, the institu- 
tion has at last, by judicious management and profit- 
able investments, been placed in a condition to sup- 
ply everything which may have been wanting to 
complete its appointments. 

As the number of State pupils under instruction is 
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quite as large as it has been at any time heretofore, 
the usual appropriations will be asked, and I recom- 
mend that they be made. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
mutes. 

By chapter 180, of the Laws of 1870, all the existing 
provisions of law, relative to the appointment and sup- 
port of county and State pupils in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, have been made appli- 
cable to the appointment and support of such pupils in 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-' 
mutes, located in the city of New York, between Broad- 
way and Seventh avenue, and Forty -fourth and Forty-fifth 
streets. Twelve State pupils have already been appointed 
to the new institution. 

The association for the improved instruction of pupils 
of this class was formed on the 28th day of February, 
1867, by a few philanthropic gentlemen of the city of 
New York. The objects of the organization, as set forth 
in the constitution then adopted, were declared to be : 
First, " To introduce the articulate method, as practiced 
in Germany, by the establishment of an institution based 
upon the eclectic system." Secondly, "To provide for 
the instruction and support of poor deaf-mutes." Quite 
a large sum of money was donated by those interested in 
the enterprise, and, on the first day of March, 1867, a 
school was opened with ten pupils, in West Twenty - 
seventh street. 

In May following, the school was removed to East 
Fourteenth street. The accommodations there proved 
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insufficient for the proper care of the increasing number 
of pupils, and within the last year the buildings now 
occupied were selected. 

On the 1st day of August, 1870, the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund of the city of New York conveyed 
to the institution, for a term of ninety-nine years, at an 
annual rental of one dollar, a tract of land on the 
westerly side of Lexingtori avenue, extending from 
Sixty-seventh to Sixty-eighth street, upon which it is 
the purpose of the board of managers to erect, for 
permanent occupancy, "a plain, substantial and well 
'adapted building." 

The faculty of the institution, at the present time, 
consists of a principal and four lady teachers. Prof. 
F. A. Rising, the principal, has had much experience 
in the education of deaf-mutes, and is thoroughly devo- 
ted to the work which he has undertaken. The total 

« 

number of pupils in the institution, at the date of this 
report, is fifty. For particulars respecting this new 
charity, and the methods of instruction pursued, I 
respectfully refer you to the reports of the board of 
managers, and of the principal, which will presently 
be submitted for your consideration. 

New York Institution for the Blind. 

One hundred and fifty-seven pupils were under instruc- 
tion in this institution the past year, of whom twenty- 
five have been discharged because of the expiration of 
their several terms, or for other reasons. The literary, 
musical and industrial departments are still maintained, 
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and each pupil receives instruction in either or all of 
them, as may seem proper. 

Material alterations have been made in the old struc- 
tures, and extensive enlargements have been added the 
past summer, including a fourth story to the main 
building, and also a center building in the rear, one 
hundred and thirty -two feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
three stories high, which contains the laundry, bath 
rooms, kitchen, dining room, hospital rooms, and a 
gymnasium. 

I believe the institution is now in a condition to 
extend to the blind, entrusted to its care, every facility 
essential to the acquirement of a thorough, practical 
education. 

NoEMAL Schools. 

It is true in teaching, as in other learned professions, 
that some, who have never enjoyed the advantage of 
special preparation, have become useful and eminent 
in their vocation. But they have acquired the neces- 
sary knowledge in some other way, and, probably, at 
the cost to themselves of many years of trial and expe- 
rience attended by corresponding loss to those under 
their tuition. The only sure reliance, for an adequate 
and permanent supply of competent teachers, is pre- 
liminary training. 

In recognition of this fact, normal schools have been 
established. It is their province to impart professional 
skill, in connection with instruction in the several 
branches of study, by practice in the art of teaching. 
For this purpose departments of different grades are 
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associated with each of these schools, in which pupil- 
teachers are drilled under the supervision of compe- 
tent critics. 

Already six of the normal schools, authorized by 
the State, have been opened. Buildings have been 
erected for two others, and for one of them all need- 
ful apparatus and appliances have been provided. Th© 
attendance, in 1860, was three hundred and thirty-one ; 
in 1865, three hundred and fifty -eight ; and in 1870, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one. 

Special information in resrard to each of the schools 
will be found under their respective names and in the 
subsequent tables. 

The reports of the several local-boards, containing a 
detailed account of the expenses and niangement of each 
school, will be found in the appendix, (Documents B-G). 

No information has been received, by the Department, 
of any movement for the erection of a normal school- 
building at Plattsburgh, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of 1869. 

The Legislature of 1870 "authorized the normal school 
commission in their discretion to accept the proposals, 
which may be made to them under the provisions of the 
act of 1866, for the location of a normal and training 
school in the village of Nyack, county of Rockland." 
At a meeting of the commission held September 7, 1870, 
it was resolved to be inexpedient to establish any more 
normal schools until those already authorized shall be in 
full operation. 

Pursuant to authority granted at the last session of the 
Legislature, moneys collected by local officers, for tuition 
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of pupils in academical and primary departments, have 
been applied to the support of the respective schools. 

Normal School at Albany. 

The whole number of normal students in attendance 
for any portion of the school year was four hundred 
and sixty-seven, of whom sixty-eight received diplomas 
as graduates of the institution. While it is no longer 
patronized because it is the only normal school in the 
State, the competition of the other schools, recently 
opened, has not diminished the attendance. This is 
strong evidence that its continued prosperity does not 
depend upon adventitious circumstances, but is based 
upon recognized merit. 

The whole number of graduates, since it was estab- 
lished in 1844, is one. thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

Some additions have been made to the library, and 
increased facilities have been provided, in the labora- 
tory, for practical work by students. 

Normal School at Oswego. 

Although this school has been in operation but seven 
years, the number of graduates is already three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. The total attendance of normal 
students, the past year, was three hundred and ninety- 
nine ; and the number of graduates, fifty-seven. The 
school continues to maintain the high reputation which 
it has so justly won. 

A recent and important change has occurred in the 
faculty. Prof. J. A. Prindle, who succeeded Dr. J. W. 
Armstrong as head master and teacher of natural 
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sciences, has resigned, and the place has been filled 
by the appointment of Prof. Edwin A. Strong, whose 
ripe scholarship and eminent abilities fully justified the 
selection. Prof. D. H. Cruttenden has been appointed 
teacher of language for the ensuing term. The arrange- 
ment will supply a temporary vacancy in that depart- 
ment, and will give the school the benefit of his mature 
views and practice as an educator. 

Normal School at BrocJcport. 

A special appropriation of $5,000 was made, in 1870, 
to provide additional apparatus for this school, and 
to grade and fence the grounds. The contemplated 
improvements have been made; but as the bUls were 
not presented in time for payment before the close of 
the fiscal year, they do not appear in the account. 

The aggregate attendance of normal students was two 
hundred and fifty-four, and the number of graduates, 
seventeen. The average daUy attendance was more than 
eighty per cent of the entire number, and an increase 
over that of any former year. The character of the 
instruction, as well as the popularity of the school, has 
been well sustained. 

Normal School at Fredonia. 
The special authority conferred upon the Superin- 
tendent by the Legislature in the management of this 
school, I have thus far continued to exercise. The 
unanimous and cordial support which, at the outset, 
was given by the people of Fredonia to the institution, 
under the present management, has not wavered. The 
confidence of the people generally, in the character and 
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ability of the instructors, is evinced by the large number 
enrolled in the several departments, the first year of 
its re-organization. One hundred and fifty-one normal 
students were in attendance, fifteen of whom graduated. 
Of the special appropriation of $3,000 made in 1870, 
" for apparatus and for grading and fencing the grounds," 
the sum of $2,434.58 has been expended for apparatus- 
The balance being insufficient to pay for a suitable 
fence, that needed improvement has not yet been made. 

Normal School at Cortland. 

The aggregate attendance of normal students, for the ' 
year, amounted to three hundred and twenty -two, of 
whom ten completed the prescribed course and received 
diplomas as graduates. The school deservedly enjoys 
a general popularity. 

The expenses of this school the past year were unusu- 
ally large, mainly owing to the cost of providing new 
steam heating apparatus, including engine house, two 
boilers and other fixtures, mentioned in the report of 
last year, and for which an appropriation was made. 

Normal School at Potsdam, 
The attendance of normal students at this school, which 
has been in operation but little more than a year, was 
most encouraging, and amounted in the aggregate to 
three hundred and twenty-eight. Its advantages are 
highly appreciated and eagerly sought, particularly by 
teachers from the northern counties of the State. 

The special appropriation of $3,215.50, made in 1870, 
for furnaces and other improvements, has been applied 
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to those purposes, as will appear by reference to the 
detailed financial statement of the local board. 

Authority was given by the Legislature of 1869 to use 
any portion of the appropriations for this school, unex- 
pended at the close of that year, for the purchase of 
philosophical and illustrative apparatus. Of the balance 
remaining, $2,196.09 was used for this purpose, though 
not in time to be included in the financial statement of 
the fiscal year embraced in this report. The apparatus 
has been selected with great care, and will prove a valu- 
able accession to the school. 

Normal School at Buffalo. 

The building for the normal and training school at 
Buffalo has been completed and furnished. It was 
accepted, on behalf of the State, by the Normal School 
Commission, on the 7th day of September, 1870, and is 
well adapted to its purposes. 

On the 14th day of the same month, a local board of 
nine members was appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statute. They at once turned their atten- 
tion to the selection of a suitable faculty, and the 
proper organization of the school. 

At a meeting of the board held in January last, 
Prof. Henry B. Buckham was chosen principal. His 
ability and successful experience as an educator seemed 
fully to justify the choice, and it was accordingly 
approved. It is doubtful whether the remainder of the 
faculty can be secured and the school opened before Sep- 
tember next. 

A project to establish a Normal Collegiate Department, 
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in connection with this school, is entertained by the 
local board. No definite plan of organization has yet 
been digested. The general proposition is to provide a 
department in which those, who are suitably prepared, 
and are willing to pay for tuition, may prosecute a course 
of advanced study similar to that pursued in our col- 
leges, except that it is to embrace instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching, and to be conducted 
throughout on normal principles. It is to be under the 
same general management as the regular normal school, 
but is not to trench upon the proper work or resources 
of that institution, and is to be maintained without 
expense to the State. 

If this was a proposition to establish another college 
like those already in existence, or to divert any of the 
normal schools from their primary and most important 
work of fitting teachers for our elementary public 
schools, it should not be encouraged. But it contem- 
plates neither of these results, while it promises valua- 
ble advantages with sufficient certainty to justify the 
experiment. 

There is not a college in the State, nor, perhaps, in 
the whole country, organized and conducted upon such 
a basis, although the need of special provision in col- 
leges for the professional training of teachers is recog- 
nized, and its relative importance has often been 
admitted by men prominent in the management of 
those institutions. Many of the graduates engage as 
instructors in academies and public high schools. 
Though ambitious to take high rank as teachers, and 
th :)ugh possessing the necessary scholastic acquirements, 
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they are undisciplined for their work, and either achieve 
success by a series of experiments at the expense of 
their schools, or more commonly abandon a vocation 
which constantly presents difficulties they are unprepared 
to surmount. Some college graduates have sought the 
requisite discipline in the normal schools, but it cannot 
be expected that many will, for this purpose, expend the 
time and means necessary for a supplementary course. 

To extend the curriculum of study in our normal 
schools, so as to embrace a collegiate course for the bene- 
fit of the comparatively small number of students who 
would complete it, would be quite certain to impair their 
general usefulness. But it seems probable that a normal 
college, conducted as proposed, and for admission to 
which a high grade of qualification shall be required, 
might be successfully maintained. 

In view of the wide demand for such an institution, 
and the favorable opportunity, now afforded, to establish 
it, I see no reason why any appropriate action of the 
local board, in that direction, should not be approved. 

Normal School at Genes eo. 

The local commissioners report that the building for 
the Wadsworth Normal and Training School, at Geneseo, 
has been completed and fully furnished. For these pur- 
poses, the sum of $45,000 was contributed by the town, 
and $15,000 by the village, of Geneseo. An act was 
passed April 19, 1870 (chap. 286, Laws of 1870), autho- 
rizing and directing the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company to pay certain moneys deposited with 
said company by the late James Wadsworth in trust for 
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common school purposes, amounting to $6,000 and 
accrued interest, to the local commission for the use and 
benefit of this school. By the payment of this money, 
the aggregate resources, available for building, amounted 
to about $70,000. 

A contract was made in accordance with plans and 
specifications, previously obtained, for the erection of a 
substantial and commodious building at an expense of 
$63,192, leaving, as was supposed, a balance sufficient to 
furnish the building as required for acceptance by the 
State. A subsequent change of site, and a modification 
of the original plan, have increased the expense about 
$8,000 in excess of the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mission. The contractors have filed a lien on the building 
for the sum unpaid. The commissioners further report 
that they are unable to raise the additional amount 
necessary to meet this deficiency. 

Under these circumstances, the buildings and property 
were tendered to the Normal School Conamission for 
acceptance in behalf of the State. At a meeting of that 
commission held Feb. 1, 1871, it was decided that there 
was no authority to accept the structure until the 
requirements of the law had been complied with, by 
making all preparations necessary for the operation of 
the school. It is desirable that some means should be 
speedily devised for removing this indebtedness. The 
location is favorable, and the enterprise is so far advan- 
ced that the opening of the school should not be mucli 
longer delayed. 
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Educational Meetings. 

For several years, annual meetings of the Association 
of School Commissioners and City Superintendents of 
Schools have been held in connection with those of the 
State Teachers' Association. 

The former organization resolved, at Ithaca, in 1869, 
to hold its next session at Syracuse in May, 1870, ante- 
cedent to the meeting of the Teachers' Association for 
that year, in order that ample time might be secured 
for its legitimate work, free from the diversions and 
interruptions resulting from two coincident conventions. 
The resolution was not carried into effect, however, and 
the meeting of 1870 was not held until that of the 
State Teachers' Association, the last week in July. 
The movement for a separate meeting having been then 
renewed and approved, it was determined to hold the 
next convention at Utica, the second Tuesday in May, 
1871. 

The New York State Teachers' Association convened 
at Syracuse, according to appointment. Special interest 
was manifested in anticipation of this meeting, in view 
of its being held at the birth-place of the Association 
on the occasion of its quarter-centennial anniversary. 
As was expected, there was a large attendance of leading 
educators from all parts of the State. This organization 
has exerted a wholesome influence upon educational 
questions, in promoting the improvements which have 
marked the history of our public school system. The 
next convention was appointed for July 25, 1871, at 
Lockport. 
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Teachers' Classes in Academies. 

Chapter 410, of the Laws of 1865, provides for the 
instruction of common school teachers, during at least 
one-third of the academic year, ui academies annually 
designated for that purpose by the Board of Regents. 
In conformity with the provisions of this act, teachers' 
classes were maintained in eighty- seven academies, with 
an attendance of five hundred and three males, and nine 
hundred and ninety-one females, making a total attend- 
ance of one thousand four hundred and ninety-four. 

A list of the academies designated by the Regents for 
the iQstruction of classes in the "science of common 
school teaching," during the year 1870-71, will be found 
in the appendix, (Document H. ) 

Supervision. 

There is no attribute of our school-system which, when 
wisely and faithfully exercised, is productive of more 
direct and practical benefit than personal supervision by 
competent officers. 

Much of the success and improvement, which has 
already been witnessed in many of the cities and rural 
districts of the State, is due to this agency ; and if ever 
our schools are brought to the highest condition of excel- 
lence, it will be through an efficient administration of this 
branch of educational service. 

The best illustration of what a systematic and thorough 
plan of supervision will accomplish is found, probably, 
in Holland. A competent English critic, in an ' ^Account 
of the Dutch and German schools," states : 

"In Holland, education is, on the whole, more faith- 
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fully carried out than in most of the German States ; and 
we may add, that, notwithstanding the numerous normal 
schools of Prussia (institutions in which Holland, 
although possessing two, is still deficient), the Dutch 
school-masters are decidedly superior to the Prussian, 
and the schools of primary instruction, consequently, in 
a more efiicient state. This superiority we attribute 
entirely to a better system of inspection. In Prussia, 
the inspectors of schools are neither sufficiently numerous, 
nor are their powers suflBciently extensive. * * * In Hol- 
land, inspection is the basis upon which the whole fabric 
of popular instruction rests." 

In our own State, and under our system of public 
instruction, it is not less fundamental. The existing 
plan of supervision contemplates ihe employment of 
men whose acknowledged fitness shall command the 
confidence of the community, and whose steady devo- 
tion of their undivided energies to their work shall 
insure the prompt and careful performance of every 
duty. 

Unless that provision of law, which requires every 
commissioner "generally to use his utmost influence and 
most strenuous exertions to promote sound education, 
elevate the character and qualifications of teachers, 
improve the means of instruction and advance the inte- 
rests of the schools under his supervision," is obeyed in 
its true spirit, we cannot hope for that fruitage of the 
system which the people have a right to expect. 
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CoMPULSOEY Attendance at School. 

For several years, the question of compulsory attend- 
ance at school has received some consideration in this 
country. Since our public schools were made practi- 
cally free in 1867, it has been more seriously discussed, 
and the advocates of the measure now urge its immedi- 
ate adoption as the next decisive step of progress. 
The pendency of a bill before our present legislature, 
' ' making it compulsory upon parents and guardians to 
send their children to public or private schools," sug- 
gests the propriety of some remarks upon the subject 
in this report. 

The argument in favor of the measure, briefly stated 
as I understand it, is, that universal education, if not 
indispensable, is highly conducive to the welfare of the 
body politic, and that the State, having adopted a sys- 
tem of free public instruction, and having provided to a 
great extent for its maintenance, should require the 
attendance of all children of suitable age, who do not 
receive instruction elsewhere, in order that th« benefits 
of the schools may be fully real/zed. 

It is also contended that such a requirement would 
not be an unwarrantable interference with the appro- 
priate authority of parents and guardians over their 
children, but a justifiable intervention in behalf of 
neglected children who, it is claimed, are entitled to 
proper care and cultivation of their minds, just as 
rightfully as they are to food, clothing or protection. 

Compulsory attendance is not a new expedient in educa- 
tion, although it has never been fully resorted to in any 
of the United States. The most stringent regulations of 
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the kind, in this country, are those embmced in the laws 
of our own, and of some other States, relative to idle and 
truant children, and which authorize their arrest, and 
commitment to places of employment and instruction. 
Our own statute of 1863, upon this subject, is limited to 
cities and incorporated villages ; but it is not enforced, 
and it is said that similar laws are not generally executed 
in the other States. 

In many of the European States, obligatory attendance 
is an old rule, and, in some of them, a rigid one. It has 
been most thoroughly tested in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, in the greater part of Switzerland, in Prussia 
where it has been in force for a full century, and in 
several other German States. It has been attempted at 
different times in France, where it is said that ' ' compul- 
sory education is ancient and of noble origin,'' in 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, but has wholly ' or 
partially failed. Even in Prussia, which is commonly 
cited as a model in this and in other school matters, the 
well nigh universal education which prevails is not, in 
my opinion, principally due to the stringency of the law 
requiring attendance. 

Any such law, even when strictly enforced, in itself 
educates no one in anything except unquestioning obe- 
dience to superior power. It is only a police regula- 
tion to bring the bodies of children to the school-room, or 
to punish for their absence ; whereas, the real efficiency 
of a system of education must depend upon what it 
teaches, not upon the number of its arrests and penalties ; 
upon its adaptation to the recognized wants and interests 
of a people, instead of its power to compel their reluctant 
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acceptance of it ; upon its moral strength and influence, 
rather than physical force. 

The Prussians believe in education with a unanimity 
and sincerity which compulsory attendance but faintly 
expresses. They are not only earnest in this sentiment, 
but are patiently and persistently thorough in the exe- 
cution of it. They not only propose universal educa- 
tion, but provide for it in a plan that employs every 
known facility, and which adopts every discovered 
improvement. The operation of their school system is 
not entrusted to undisciplined novices, to be used by 
them temporarily as a means to their own ulterior 
interests. Teachers are as thoroughly trained for their 
vocation, as those who enter the profession of law or 
the ministry, and are held to a rigid standard of quali- 
fication with reference to their natural adaptation to their 
work, as well as in respect to their learning. Thus pre- 
pared, their admission to their profession is a guaranty 
of superior attainments, and an assurance that they are 
worthy to become the teachers of the people. In sup- 
port of all this, public sentiment dignifies the whole 
enterprise with the highest respectabiUty, and contri- 
butes to its service, in teaching and supervision, the best 
talent of the nation. It is this thoroughness, this com- 
pleteness, this unyielding pursuit of perfection in the 
character of the instruction given, that has chiefiy done 
for Prussia the work which so many admire. 

This opinion is confirmed by the example of Holland. 
In a special report, particularly devoted to the subject 
now under consideration, prepared by direction of the 
Legislature, and transmitted to that body, in 1867, by 
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my predecessor in office, the late Hon. Victor M. Rice, 
and in connection with an expression of the author's 
belief "that in this country education can be uni- 
versal without being compulsory," it is stated that in 
Holland every adult citizen can read and write. Attend- 
ance at school has never been enjoined by law, but 
supervision has been carried to an extent which would 
hardly be deemed legitimate in the State of New York. 
Even in a private school, nobody is permitted to teach 
without having first been examined and licensed by the 
proper authorities." And further, it is recorded "that 
great eflforts had been made, in the debates on the clauses 
of the law, to procure a more decided recognition, by the 
State, of the principle of compulsory education. * * * 
The usual arguments for compulsory education were 
adduced — that other countries had successfully estab- 
lished it — that ignorance was making rapid strides for 
Avant of it — that in China, where it reigns, all the chil- 
dren can read and write. It was replied that compul- 
sory education was altogether against the habits of the 
Dutch people." 

Here, then, we find two neighboring States, in both 
of which education is practically universal, but in one 
of which it is obligatory, and in the other voluntary. If 
compulsion was calculated to exert a controlling influ- 
ence in the matter, we might expect to find the distinc- 
tion plainly illustrated in Switzerland, in all parts of 
which State attendance is obligatory except in the can- 
tons of Geneva, Switz, TJri and Unterwalden. In Geneva, 
however, it is authoritatively stated that education is so 
prevalent that, at times, a native adult who could not 
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read and write could not be found. Thus, experience has 
demonstrated that compulsory attendance is neither a 
ceri;ain nor an essential means to universal education. 

In view of the proposition to establish it in our own 
State, the question arises whether we have so completely 
perfected, applied, and exhausted all approved methods, 
and so completely failed with them, as to render a resort 
to it here advantageous and expedient. In my judgment, 
the educational record and condition of our State give a 
negative answer to this question. 

In prosecuting this inquiry, some consideration of 
what has thus far been accomplished will conduce to a 
correct conclusion. Fortunately, New York was settled 
by a race that, in Holland, founded the first common 
school system established in Europe. The Dutch colo- 
nists, animated by the liberal and enlightened sentiment 
of their native country, brought the school-master with 
them to their new home ; and it is claimed by writers who 
have investigated the subject, as a Historic fact based 
upon early colonial records, that they opened in New 
Amsterdam, now New York city, the first public school 
in America. More distinct mention of the school-master, 
as an officer of the West India Company, in 1629 and in 
1633, and also of a public tax for his maintenance in 
163^, is made in the authentic records of that company, 
which, at the dates mentioned, administered the affair > 
of the colony under the auspices of the home govern- 
ment. As the number of settlements in the colony 
increased, the public schools multiplied, and were uni- 
formly cherished by the people. 

But it was not until 1795, that the State aided the work. 
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At that time there was appropriated the Bum of fifty 
thousand dollars a year, for five years, ' ' for the purpose 
of encouraging and maintaining schools in the several 
cities and towns in this State, in which the children of 
the inhabitants" should be instructed in certain specified 
branches of a good English education. A plan for gene- 
ral education was first adopted in 1812, when our com- 
mon school system was inaugurated. The original schoo 
term of three months in the year has been lengthened^ 
by several extensions, to its present legal limit of twenty 
eight weeks. 

The rate bill plan, that repelled attendance by directly 
taxing it, was in force from 1814 until 1867, except 
during the brief trial of the free school law of 1849 
which was not in peaceful opeiution long enough to exert 
any material infiuence upon the condition of education, 
and which, though twice approved by the popular vote, 
was declared unconstitutional by the courts on account 
of its conditional provisions, and was repealed in 1 861 , 
when a State tax of $800,000 annually was substituted. 

In 1856, a general school tax of three-fourths of a mill 
upon each dollar of valuation was authorized, and the 
yearly avails of that tax, which, with the income of the 
Common School Fund established in 1805, and such 
part of the income of the United States Deposit Fund 
as was annually appropriated therefor, never exceeded 
$1,468,423, constituted the largest amount of pecuniary 
aid contributed by the State, to the work of publio 
instruction, in any one year prior to 1867, when our 
school system was radically amended and its efiiciency 
greatly improved. 
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The rate bill was then abolished, and the true practice 
of making attendance free, and of making the cost of 
the public schools a charge upon property by general 
and local taxation, was applied and still continues. The 
general tax for public schools was increased to one and 
one-fourth mills upon the dollar. That tax now yields 
nearly two and one-half millions of dollars, which sum 
is augmented by the appropriated income of the perma- 
nent funds above mentioned, so that the aggregate 
amount of public school moneys annually disbursed by 
the State, at the present time, is about two million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. As a consequence, the aggre- 
gate attendance, which in 1867, the last year of rate bills, 
was 949,203, increased to 970,842 in 1868 ; 998,664 in 1869 ; 
and 1,026,447 in 1870. All this increase occurred in the 
public schools. OflBcial repprts, giving the aggregate 
annual attendance at all our institutions of learning from 
1864, when the present basis of enumeration which 
includes all between five and twenty-one years of age 
was adopted, to the present time, indicate the ratio of 
attendance in the several years, as follows : 



YEARS. 



1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868. .. . 

1869 

1870. ...'. 



No. of children 
between five 
and twenty- 
one. 



1,307,822 
1,398,759 
1,364,675 
1,376,982 
1,464,669 
1,463,2<)9 
1,480,761 



Whole No. at- 
tending pub- 
lic schools in 
the year. 



881,184 
916,617 
919,309 
949,203 
970, 842 
998,664 
1,026,447 



Total in all 
schools. 



951,677 
1,007,737 
1, 019, 069 
1,058,165 
1, 128, 142 
1,161,155 
1,191,397 



Per cent 

in all 
schools. 



72.8 
72.4 
74.7 
76.8 
77.0 
79.4 
80.3 



Let it be distinctly noted, that, in one single year 
of a period of tuition embracing sixteen years, more 
than eighty per cent of all children within the State. 
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between the ages of five and twenty-one years, atten- 
ded some public or private school. Of that number, 
all those in the public schools attended for an ave- 
rage term of about four months. 

But our period of pupilage is eight years longer 
than that of Prussia, which includes only those 
between six and fourteen years of age, and our 
ratio of attendance is correspondingly less by reason 
of the greater number embraced in our enumeration. 
Making a just allowance for the number of those 
below six years of age, who are not sent to school 
because of their ini'ancy, and another just allowance 
for those between fourteen and twenty-one, who have 
acquired a suflScient business education, and have 
betaken themselves to active pursuits, and still another 
just allowance for those who, although they do not 
attend school during any one particular year, have 
attended or probably will attend during several of 
the other fifteen years of the school period, and, I 
believe, it is a fair conclusion that the school attend- 
ance in our State is at least ninety per cent upon a 
basis like that of Prussia. 

Our latest statistics, made without reference to this 
question, show that the number of scholars attend- 
ing school in 1870 was greater than the whole num- 
ber of persons in the State between six and fourteen 
years of age, or between six and seventeen. 

It' is a notorious fact that the principal part of the 
ten per cent of absentees consists of the homeless and 
truant children of dissolute and improvident parents 
in the cities and villages ; while the experience of 
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every observing person tells him it is rarely the case 
that parents, who provide for their children in other 
respects, wholly neglect their education. These vagrants 
could not be held practically amenable to a law merely 
enforcing attendance, baause they are destitute of 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

But there is a law upon our statute books appli- 
cable to their condition, and which, if enforced, would 
remedy the greater part and the worst part of the 
delinquency complained of. That law is the act of 
1853, ^ ' to provide for the care and instruction of idle 
and truant children," and that law is a dead letter. 
The enforcement of it would satisfy every argument 
that can be advanced in favor of compulsion, to the 
extent of the great number of persons subject to its 
provisions, and, in addition, would supply them with 
physical comforts unprovided by parental care, train 
them to habits of industry, rescue them from the 
depravity to which they are exposed, and give them 
an opportunity to become respectable citizens. And 
yet, with such a statute unemployed, a demand is 
made for a compulsory law which could not be 
enforced against the destitute classes amenable to the 
existing law, but which would be directed against 
those who are not idle, nor truant, nor vagrant, nor 
vicious, and which might be made the means of 
annoyance and oppression to many well disposed 
people. 

Moreover, the statistics above referred to show incon- 

trovertably, in my judgment, a better result in the 

matter of attendance than in any other one feature of 

5 
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our schools. The people have already, by their own 
voluntary action, contributed an attendance which 
more nearly approaches completeness, than the instruc- 
tion approximates a reasonable standard of excellence. 

Our school system is, throughout, more perfect in 
organization than in results. It is palpable that the 
prominent defect, that calls for speedy reformation, is 
not incomplete attendance, but poor teaching. This 
is partly inexcusable, but is chiefly owing to the 
immaturity of our educational work. In this remark, 
I speak of the State at large, with its twelve thou- 
sand schools. I would not wantonly disparage them. 
In the popular estimation of the country, and accord- 
ing to reliable accounts, they are equal to those of 
other States, though not so systematically lauded as 
some. In all parts of our State, we have great num- 
bers of teachers and of schools that might profitably 
be taken as models here or elsewhere. 

I do not allege that any of our schools are not 
worth attending. I speak of the needed improvement 
in the particular mentioned, in comparison with com- 
pulsion, as a means of securing attendance ; and I 
contend, that, before sending out ministers of the law 
to force children to school, we should plape genuine 
teachers in the school room to attract them, and 
faithful officers in the field to supervise the work and 
to cultivate an enlightened public sentiment, which, 
by its radiance, shall render the pathway to the school 
bright and clear. Let the attendance at school of 
every child within the State be secured, and that 
would not improve the schools in other respects ; 
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but let the schools be made what they should be in 
themselves, and it is more than probable that there 
will be no occasion to send for pupils. In any event, 
the improvement in question should be made ; and, 
in my judgment, it should be made before resorting 
to the doubtftd experiment of compulsion. It cannot 
be done suddenly, by legislation. The reform must 
be worked out. It was to accomplish this very object, 
that, in 1866, our normal school system, which at 
that time embraced but two schools, was expanded 
by the establishment of four more. The number has 
since been increased to nine, of which six are now 
in operation, and two more will soon be opened. It 
is thus apparent that this project is still immature, 
and, before the influence of these training schools for 
teachers has been developed and exerted, it would 
seem to be unwise to adopt force as a substitute. 

There is another consideration worthy of notice in 
discussing this question. Our people need education 
in something besides the elementary branches taught 
in the schools. If it is desirable that they should 
be able to read and write, in order to inform them- 
selves so as to judge correctly and act prudently in 
public affairs, it is equally important that the habit 
of self control be constantly cultivated. It is per- 
fectly consistent for a monarchical government, which 
manages all its concerns by the exercise of a cen- 
tral power, to enforce education, although it might 
otherwise become as thorough and as general. That 
policy inculcates submission to arbitrary control. The 
habit of acting under command, even in matters 
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TABLE No. 1 — {Contimied). 
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1805 

ia/7 

1808 
18U9 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1830 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1887 
1838 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
18'M 
18*3 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
18M 
1855 
1 56 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
18^ 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
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a 



$50,000 

64,000 

70,850 

79,100 

118,500 

165, 00 

180,000 

255,000 

270,1 00 

270,000 

270,000 

264,000 

261,000 

180.000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

180,000 

280,000 

280,000 

280,000 

280,000 

280,000 

230,000 

280,000 

230,000 

105,050 

108,250 

102,900 

102,800 

102,300 

102,300 

102,800 

102,300 

102,300 

102,800 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 
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$18,000 00 
18,000 00 
168,000 00 
230,000 00 
220,000 00 
820,000 00 
895,826 00 
407,000 00 
407,000 00 
827,000 00 
880,000 00 
230,000 00 



1,720 79 

2t,735 91 

21,756 91 

28,200 96 

28.200 96 

23,200 96 

23,200 96 

115,500 96 

115,500 96 

15,500 96 

280,500 96 

228 200 96 

213,200 96 

213,200 96 

193,200 96 

198,200 96 

198,200 96 

281,460 96 

231,460 96 

331,460 96 

936,502 29 

986,502 29 

986,502 29 

1,135,057 24 

1,115,057 24 

' , 85,057 24 

1,185.051 24 

1,135,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,067 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,165,057 24 

1,155,057 24 
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r 



$51,645 49 

51,615 49 

51,645 49 

451,645 49 

656,445 49 

884,981 65 

1.034,981 65 

1 05>,981 65 

1 054.986 16 

1 043,341 83 

1 043,341 83 

1 048,341 33 

1 043,341 33 

356,300 00 

356,300 00 

356,800 00 

356,800 00 

856,800 00 

356,800 00 

856,300 00 

856,800 00 

86,000 00 

86,000 00 

86,000 00 

96.000 00 

36,000 00 
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$1,874 10 
2,688 18 

16,978 98 
8,606 67 
8»,<t50 80 
826 33 
2,888 37 
5,345 54 

35,955 43 

42,548 02 



17,454 53 



8,822 50 

8,827 91 
89,025 87 

9,520 56 
11,830 88 
97,653 00 
70,446 24 
45,091 72 
83,463 85 
61,887 64 

2,714 02 



52.413 15 
64,111 29 
30,88<» 37 
55,266 05 

67.414 57 
117,542 10 

13,;J02 06 

48,797 91 

115,086 31 

219,384 85 

820,854 11 

413,928 46 

555,406 32 

143,236 81 

61,665 05 

152,179 58 

112,548 13 

206,578 80 

230,481 87 

229,147 49 

282,667 85 

347,3i9 SO 

812,339 00 

294,740 34 

324,763 71 

885,444 45 

286,173 20 

279,521 84 

394,019 08 

523,312 59 

608,006 22 

1,011,555 09 

1,061,297 67 

1,054,571 42 

1,058,010 26 

1,183,597 98 
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$6.686 85 
8,853 63 

iii78i*88 
12,163 58 
11,676 37 
23,607 81 
26,363 55 




$20,531 17 
24,281 40 
28,455 87 
48,831 13 
48,703 89 
86,880 19 
85,750 84 
44,482 92 



60,000 00 
100,000 00 
86,500 00 
52,011 41 
30,064 55 
7,620 28 
27,620 23 



•2,700 CO 
•3,000 00 
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if 
1% 
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$66,000 
60,000 
51,400 



§•2 
•3" 
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H 



$26 
183 
307 
890 
428 
488 
558 
686 

8.nj 

861 
934 
982 
Oil 
044 
229 
215 
1K5 
155 
17;i 
290 
819 
353 
611 
684 
711 
735 
754 
785 
754 
791 
875 
917 
919 
92t> 
932 
083 
036 
968 
975 
992 
090 
138 
170 
211 
248 
290 
325 
354 
888 
425 
457 
491 
526 
551 
586 
607 
625 
658 
694 
784 
765 
799 
827 
853 
880 
915 



,774 10 
,162 M) 
,164 56 
,687 15 
,177 91 
,326 29 
,464 69 
,75J< 07 
,064 94 
,457 89 
,015 13 
,242 26 
,364 81 
,889 09 
,076 00 
,526 00 
,641 98 
,827 40 
,913 28 
,046 14 
,886 46 
,477 64 
,097 80 
,628 80 
,081 24 
,569 66 
,159 40 
,'75 28 
,046 84 
,321 77 
,191 71 
,494 ~ 
,647 
,707 
,421 99 
,807 ai 
,625 68 
,290 72 

,(mi 

,916 85 
,632 41 
,928 46 
,514 47 
,475 14 
,563 8c 
,673 23 
,449 ?2 
,530 09 
,257 28 
,211 97 
,520 86 
,916 14 
,392 24 
,260 52 
,251 16 
,086 68 
,476 94 
,116 43 
,562 38 
,218 15 
,760 77 
,630 04 
,465 34 
,896 40 
,017 01 
,633 04 
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• Treasury notes. 
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Statement of the Investment of the Capital of th^ School Fund 
at the close of each fiscal year since its establish/netU, to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1870. i 
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Brought forward $3,707 50 

For labor, including salaries of superintendent and 

matron 1 , 888 47 

For house-furnishing, repairs and other improvements, 639 42 

For fuel and lights 233 86 

For tools and blacksmithing, farming utensils and 

machinery 157 59 

For stock, and feed for stock 59 50 

For seeds and manure 20 45 

For insurance 18 75 

For traveling expenses 82 51 

For medical and funeral expenses 196 12 

For stationery and postage 8 80 

For land purchased 133 97 

For building, and permanent iniprovoriients 278 73 

For debts paid 264 04 

For exchange 1 30 

For unclassified items 2 20 

Amount of expenses $7 , 693 2 1 



The trustees report the institution free from debt, and, with 
feelings of gratitude, they acknowledge the kind and generous 
gifts in money from the State which has enabled them to do so. 

Deducting from the total disbursements of the year the sums 
expended in building and permanent improvements, and for land 
purchased and debts paid, amounting to $676.74, the average 
per capita expense for the year, is about $107. In the latter 
part of the year, a very severe type of measles broke out in the 
institution, and during a few short weeks twenty-six of the 
orphans were taken down by it, nearly all of whom were very 
sick. Through the kind providence of God, only three deaths 
have occurred, and those who have died were from infancy con- 
stitutionally weak. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

LEWIS SENECA, President, 
E. M. PETTIT, Treamrer, 
B. F. HALL, Sup't and Clerk, 
ASHER WRIGHT, Ch. of Mc. Com. 
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work. A large majority of them are teachers of considerable 
experience; and many of them before coming to this school 
had earned a good reputation in their profession. Possessed 
T^^ith an earnest desire to stand in the front ranks of the pro- 
fession, they have come to perfect themselves more thoroughly 
in the science and art of teaching. A number of these are grad- 
uates of the. best seminaries and colleges in the country, and are 
here for the purpose of studying methods of teaching. 

Xecbology. 

Since the last annual report, two of the lady graduates of the 
school have died. Miss Anna Tyler and Miss Addie Bettis, both 
young ladies of more than ordinary ability and success as teach- 
ers. Considering their age and experience, none gave better 
promise of usefulness in their chosen work. The former died at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and the latter at Syracuse, N. Y. 

We have also the sad intelligence, brought in just at the time 
of making this report, of the death of Matthew B. Riggs, a 
member of the class that graduated July 6, 1869. By his manly 
bearing, his consistent Christian life, and his success as a scholar, 
he won for himself a large and devoted circle of friends in the 
school. From the time of his graduation till his death, he was 
engaged in teaching at Reehonkson, N. Y. He died at his home 
in Glenwood, N. «T., of typhoid fever. 

Thus have passed away three of the most earnest, devoted 
workers among the alumni. It is the saddest record we have 
been called upon to make in any one year in the history of this 
institution. 

Distribution op Pupils over the State. 

It will be seen, by reference to the catalogue, that fifty coun- 
ties, and many even of the remote counties, are quite largely 
represented. This is desirable, and may be regarded as a cause 
for encouragement. The school is thus enabled to exert an 
influence in all parts of the State. 

Educational Facilities Offered. 

The facilities for thorough instruction are of the highest order. 
We have an able corps of instructors, a very valuable collection 
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may be able to represent objects of nature with ease and rapidity. 
In this way it is made of practical assistance to them in their 
work as teachers. 

English Language and Literature. 

Since the organization of the school, three full terms have 
been added to the work in this department. We have now two 
terms of careful drill in grammar, two in rhetoric, and one in 
general literature. 

All the classes pursuing these branches of study have composi- 
tion exercises twice each week, aside from the general essays 
required once in three weeks. In addition to this, during the 
second term of the Elementary English Course they are required 
to devote one half-hour each day to composition writing. 

This careful training in language is making its mark on the 
literary exercises in the school, and we feel assured that it is an 
important step in the right direction. 

The courses of instruction and other important information 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 

Text-Books. 

The question as to the proper use of the text-book is one that 
is now being quite earnestly discussed in educational circles. 
As our position on this question has not always been rightly 
represented, it is proper that it should be clearly defined. Our 
principal objection to text-books lies against their mode of pre- 
senting subjects, and especially in the more elementary steps. 
All the facts, comparisons, demonstrations and deductions are 
given, leaving nothing for the pupils to do but to understand 
what is told them. It is generally agreed that education ought 
to be a drawing out, rather than a pouring in, process ; that the 
teacher ought not to do for the pupil what he can do for himself; 
that no strength or growth is acquired where there is not activity ; 
that exercise is essential to development. Hence, a teacher who 
should tell his pupils everything in recitation would justly be 
regarded as a very poor workman. But how much better is it to 
put a text-book into the hands of a pupil which tells him every- 
thing, than for a teacher to do the same thing ? The one seems 
to us as faulty as the other. There is something even more 
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objectionable than this in most of our school books. Summaries, 
classifications, rules and definitions are placed before the facts 
and principles, of which these are but the deductions. A rule is 
given, and the pupils are then shown how they are to apply it in 
all its details. And not only this, but very often little regard is 
had to a logical arrangement of ideas. Now, we are free to admit 
that it is possible so to construct text-books as to remove these 
objections. They might lay down premises, state facts, or lead 
pupils to observe or discover them for themselves, and leave or, 
by a series of appropriate questions, lead them to draw their own 
conclusions, make their own rules, definitions and classifications. 
Such text-books it would be proper to place in the hands of pupils 
to whom they were adapted. But it is asked, are text-books, as 
they now exist, not to be used ? We answer, that they are not 
without their utility ; indeed, they may be employed to great 
advantage. In the first place, they are very useful to the teacher 
in his preparation for the recitation. They usually contain con- 
cise statements of the matter to be brought before the class, and 
thus make a convenient book of reference for both teachers and 
pupils. The time doubtless comes when the student is prepared 
to take up his subjects of study from a subjective standpoint, 
and then he finds the text-book well suited to his purpose. This 
occurs when the subject has been examined in an objective and 
inductive way, and the general deductions, definitions and classi- 
fications have been reached. As a review, for filling up the 
details, books may now be placed in the hands of the pupil to 
his advantage. If properly managed, they may be used in con- 
nection with the oral development of the subject. After the 
pupil has found out, under the guidance of the teacher, all that 
is within his reach in regard to a given subject, as a review, and 
for filling up the details, he may then read carefully all that the 
text-book contains in regard to it. The principal objection to 
this plan is, that the pupil may be inclined to rely upon the text- 
book rather than on his own original effort. He will often 
anticipate the recitation by consulting the text-book in advance 
of the teacher, and is, perhaps, strongly inclined to go to the 
review with the words of his author, rather than take the trouble 
to clothe the ideas, brought out in the development lesson, in his 
own language. Text-books in mathematics are very convenient. 
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where problems are to be solved ; but it would be better if all 
definitions, rules and demonstrations were left out, and the text 
confined exclusively to the statement of problems and proposi- 
tions to be solved and demonstrated. 

In conclusion, then, we do not hesitate to say that text-books, 
properly prepared, may be profitably employed with pupils of 
proper age and attainments ; and, taking them as we find them, 
they may be used advantageously under proper restrictions, and 
when the pupils are properly prepared for them. With us, text- 
books are never made prominent ; they are rather kept in the 
background. The teacher never thinks of appearing in the reci- 
tation, with one in hand. Lessons are rarely assigned in them, 
except, perhaps, in arithmetic and algebra. While in nearly 
every subject they are put into the hands of the pupils, they are 
principally used for reference and review. Although what is 
called oral instruction is largely employed, yet it is never in the 
form of lectures; it is rather a process of development or 
drawing out from the pupils. Information is rarely imparted by 
the teacher, either directly or by means of questions ; but the 
pupils, being led in the path of discovery, are able to take each 
successive step for themselves. The general rule is, never tell a 
child what he can discover for himself. 

Faculty. 
There has been no change in the board of instructors during 
the past year. The following is a list of the permanent teachers, 
and the salaries paid : 

Name. Department. Salary. 

E. A. Sheldon Prof, of Didactics $2,500 

Joseph A. Prindle. . " Natural Sciences and An. Languages, 2,000 

I. B. Poucher Arithmetic and Algebra 1 , 800 

Herman Krusi Geometry, Phil, of Ed'n., French and German 

(part time) 1,268 

John B. McLean . . . Vocal Music ; onr recitation daily 200 

Matilda S. Cooper. . Methods of teaching, Number, Grammar, Ob- 
ject Lessons and Elementary Reading 1,200 

Sarah J. Armstrong, Composition, Rhetoric and English Literature, 900 

Mary D. Sheldon . . . Botany, History and Latin 600 

Anna T. Randall. . . Reading and Elocution (part time at rate of). . 1,200 

Mary E. Perkins . . . Drawing (part time) 200 

Martha McCumber . Geography '* 200 

Kate Davis Primary Lessons (part time) 50 
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(A.) 

THOMAS ASYLUM FOR ORPHAN AND DESTITUTE 

INDIAN CHILDREN. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^The trustees of the Thomas Asylum for Orphan and 
Destitute Indian Children, respectfully beg leave to report to 
you the condition of the asylum, for the year ending September 
30th, 1870. 

The number of children reported in the institution at the close 
of last year was ninety-one. Of these, seven were discharged, 
leaving eighty-four to commence the current year, of whom 
seventy-two remained through the year. Twenty-seven others 
have been received, making the total number one hundred and 
eleven, of whom sixty are boys and fifty-one are girls ; nine were 
discharged and three died, leaving the number at the close of 
the year ninety-nine. Of these, fifty-three are boys, and forty-six 
are girls. 

The average number for the whole year is 85.7. 

Financial Statement. 

Receipts, 

From the State of New York for the support of children |6 , 588 07 
Share of general appropriations to incorporated 

asylums 637 49 

Annuities of Indian children 299 40 

Board of teacher 30 00 

Various collections and donations 169 01 

Labor, and sale of various articles 69 24 

Total receipts $7,693 2 1 



• 



Payments, 

For meat $395 09 

For bread and breadstuff 1 ,699 26 

For groceries and other provisions 564 95 

For clothing 1 ,048 20 

Carried forward $3,707 50 
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Bronght forward $8,599 00 $2,197 21 

Mary E. Perkins 

I. B. Poncher 

Mary H. Smith 

Q«orge B. Ransom 

Anna T. Randall 

E. A. Sheldon . . 

M. C. McCumber 

S. J. Armstrong 

Mary D. Sheldon 

John B. McLean 

J. A. Prindle 

John G. Allen 

Lewis H. Jones 

Contim/ent Expenses, 
Oliver Peck, tuning piano 

T. R. Garity, plumbing and gas fixtures 

P. Malone, janitor's services 

A. G. Cook, coal 

R. Bickford, two chair cushions 

Oswego Gas-light Company, gas 

Ofwego Water-works Company, water rent 

Louis Lafour, charcoal 

George L. North, stationery 

Hamilton, Coe & Co., stationery 

J. S. Brigham, printing : . 

J. N. Collins, hardware 

Allen & Burchard, mat skins for rubbers 

E. A. Sheldon, disbursements 

Robert Chamberlin, carpenter work 

Mileage of pupils 

C. Morrison, printing and advertising 

J. W. yale & Co., paper, papering, sizing, cleaning and varnishing 

school room and hall 

Bickford & Gillet, cord, desk and fittings 

Fred. Latulip, desks and seats 

E. Convers, irons for desks 

John Williams, labor 

L. Gordon, ribbon for diplomas 

James Hennessey, labor 

Weed, Parsons & Co., printing 

M. D. L. Hayes, writing names in diplomas 

J. R. Thompson, ribbon for diplomas 

V. C. Douglass, board of Mr. Hayes 

Howard, Lane & Aber, stationery 

John O'Geran, gas fittings and labor 

John S. Hart, carpet 

Library Account. 
Mason Brothers, singing books 

Ivison, Taylor, Blakeman & Co., books 

D. Appleton & Co., books 

Brewer & Tilliston, books 



195 00 


1,800 00 


600 00 


125 00 


135 00 


2,500 00 


145 00 


780 00 


600 00 


200 00 


2,000 00 


25000 


97 50 

11 Of^ ^Vfl 


$5 00 


92 85 


419 50 


668 95 


1 50 


59 10 


19 50 


56 42 


63 42 


6 :« 


16 50 


46 17 


12 00 


117 29 


229 32 


1,236 38 


23 00 


467 25 


44 34 


189 00 


72 00 


18 00 


9 00 


825 


3 00 


800 


4 50 


15 00 


58 56 


76 36 


109 66 
..... A rt'W? 19 




$6 30 


50 64 


75 00 


21 00 



Carried forward $152 94 $18,179 83 
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(B.) 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE NOR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT OSWEGO. 

Hon. Abb AM B. Weaver, Superintendent of public Instruction : 

Sir. — The Local Board of the State Normal and Training 
School at Oswego, in obedience to law, subniits the following 
report to the Legislature : 

We are happy to be able to report, at the epd of another year, 
that the Oswego State Noimal and Training School continues to 
enjoy its usual prosperity. The registered atC|pdance varies but 
little from last year, being three hundred and rilnety-nine. 

This is certainly very flattering, and encourages the friends of 
the school to put forth every effort to make it worthy of the 
confidence it enjoys. 

Demand for Graduates. 

One of the most encouraging evidences of the increasing 
popularity of the school is the pressing demand for its graduates. 
From the founding of the school we have never been able to 
supply all the applications for teachers, especially for those who 
have taken the complete course, including the term of work in 
practicing schools. The number of inquiries for this class of 
graduates has been steadily increasing from year to year, and 
much more rapidly than the supply. We believe the graduates 
of no similar institution in the country command so good wages. 

Number op Graduates who Teach. 

The number of graduates who have failed to teach since the 
first organization of the school is limited to two. Of these, one 
never had an invitation, and the other had a more desirable offer 
in the way of a marriage proposal, and accepted. We can hardly 
find fault with either. 

Average Age op Pupils. 

The average age of pupils is twenty-two. This shows a very 
desirable maturity, and affords valuable material for doing good 
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The total amount of orders drawn on the treasurer of 

Local Board is 1.18,865,33 

This covers liabilities incurred in the previous year 

to the amount of 2, 197 21 

Leaving amount of orders drawn for current expenses, $16 , 668 1 2 
Amount of liabilities incurred for which no provision 

is made 1 , 947 63 

Amount of current expenses for the year $18,615 76 

This is less than in previous years, and it may be possible in 
the futuie, by the most rigid economy, to reduce it to $18,000; 
but with the present attendance, it can hardly be made less than 
this amount. 

We have examined the foregoing statement of expenditures 
and liabilities of the Oswego State Normal and Training School, 
and believe the same to be correct. 

GILBERT MOLLISON, 

President. 
J. K. Post, Secretary. 

State op New York, ) 
County of Oswego^ ) 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 19th day of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

J. SHEPARD FITCH, 

Notary Public. 

Number of Pupils Registered During the Year. 

Ladies 312 

Gentlemen 87 

Total 399 

Average Age op Pupils in Attendance. 
Ladies 22 

Gentlemen 21 



Total 22 
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Number of Graduates During the Year. 

-dies 48 

entlemen 

Total _57 

Whole Number of Graduates since School was Establishep. 

Ladies 338 

Gentlemen 31 

Total 369 



Graduates for Term ending February 1, 1870. 

Elementary English Class. 

Bennett, Ida W., Perry, Sarah L., 

Butler, Mary L., Sanford, Emily S., 

Coon, Emily, Sprott, Mary, 

Hodgkins, E. Theodocia, Stocking, Ellen, 

Kellogg, Corralinn A., Waitt, Mary G., 

Kimber, Fanny C, Wallace, M. Louise, 

Murray, Esther A., Wool worth, Clara X. 

Advanced English Class, 

Bassett, Way land G. S., Rice, Bella 0., 

Bruce, Ida, Rider, Lucy, 

France, Aaron R., Salmon, Lizzie, 

Hopkins, Amanda J., Sowles, Mehetable, 

Kellogg, Corralinn A., Titus, Mary J., 

Munson, Henrietta E., Waughoss, Maryette C. 

Classical Class, 
Sherwood, Henry W. 

Graduates for Term ending July 1, 1870. 

Elemaitary English Clctss. 

Barth, Rella J., Hopkins, Amanda J., 

Davis, Maria E., Kingsford, Elizabeth, 

Franks, Maria B., McAuley, Margaret L., 
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McLean, Ida E., Py^©) Sarah J., 

Morey, Helen, Rice, Bella 0., 

Munson, Henrietta E., Rice, Sarah E., 

Nelon, Bridget M., Salmon, Lizzie. 

Sutton, Lucia. 

Advanced English Class, 

Avery, Jennie H., Smith, Hannah M., 

Dowse, Hattie T., Sutton, Sarah M., 

Hawkins, Hattie E., Young, Melinda, 

McBride, Mary E., Crabb, Eugene M., 

Moody, Jennette L., Crawford, Charles H., 

Noble, Ida R., Jones, Lewis H., 

Sexton, Ellen, Morey, Charles R., 

Sherman, Josephine I., Shei^wood, Henry W., 

Shippey, Seville B., Smith, William A., 

Skinner, E. Avaline, Terry, N, Wesley. 

Classical Class, 
Crawford, Charles H., Davis, Mary E. . 

Special Announcement in Circulab of August 1, 1870, 

Local Board. 

<Tilbert Mollison, President. Benjamin Doolittle. 

^JTohn K. Post, Secretary, John M. Barrow. 

IDaniel G. Fort, Treasy.rer, Abner C. Mattoon. 

Samuel B. Johnson. David Harmon. 

3iobert F. Sage. Delos De Wolf. 

Thomas S. Mott. Thomson Kingsford. 

Theodore Irwin. 

Fax^ty, 

Edward A. Sheldon, A. M., Superintendent, and Professor of 
Didactics. 

Joseph A. Prindle, A. M., Head Master, and Professor of 
Natural Sciences and Ancient Languages. 

Isaac B. Poucher, A. M., Teacher of Arithmetic and Algebra. 

8 



108 
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Aside from the above corps of regular teachers, there have 
been employed, temporarily and for special subjects, the follow- 
ing pupils : 

First Term. 

Name. Sabject. Salary per term. 

Lewis H. Jones. . . . Arithmetic and Physical Geography $97 50 

John G. Allen Penmanship 150 00 

Geo. B. Ransom. . . Gymnastics 125 00 

Mary J. Tozer Spelling and Composition (one recitat'n daily), 50 00 

Second Term. 

Lewis H. Jones . . . Physical Geog., Spelling and Composition .... $175 00 

John G. Allen .... Penmanship 125 00 

Egbert 8. Lane. . . . Gymnastics 125 00 



ATTENDANCE. 


Average. 


Registered. 


Normal Department 


219 
175 
175 


.399 
277 
206 


•r»_^^i.{^j a_i 1 ( F*rjmarv 


Practicing School. ■jjJ'jjjQj.j;; ...\...\.,.\ 

Total 


669 


882 



Detailed Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the Local 
Board of the Oswego Normal and Training School, for the 
year ending September 30, 1870 : 

Recbipts. 
Received from the State on reqaisition, being amount of annual 

appropriation $16,000 00 

Received from amount of appropriation in supply bill, to cover n 

deficiency of previous year 2, 600 00 

Received from balance of appropriation of previous year 165 83 

Received from amount of disbursements over receipts (overdraft on 

treasurer of Local Board) 100 00 

Total receipts $18,865 38 

Disbursements. 

AnK)unt overdrawn on treasurer of Local board last year $2, 197 21 

Teacli^rti' Wages. 
Anna McLeish $6 00 

Mary J. Tozor. 60 00 

MaryE.Davis 25 00 

Herman Krusi 1,268 00 

M.S.Cooper 1,200 00 

KateDavis '. 50 00 

Carried forward $2,699 00 $2,197 21 
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they will be under the immediate care of the teachers who 
board in the building. The house is pleasantly located in the 
central part of the town, but a short distance from the school, 
and is capable of accommodating from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and . twenty-five pupils. Efforts will be made to make this 
a pleasant home, and, as far as is consistent with this idea, to 
lessen the cost of living to the pupils. 

The terms for room and board are as follows : 

1. There will be a charge of from seventy-flve cents to one dollar per week for rent of 
room, and thirty-five cents for fuel to each pupil, to be paid in advance; at the time of 
entrance, for the whole term. All the rooma are carpeted and otherwise provided with the 
necessary articles of fnrnitnre. 

No deduction will be made for absence daring the first two weeks of the term, nor for 
absence from any canse, after the time of entering, for a period of less than five weeks. 

These terms are on the supposition that not lees than two occupy the sam^ room, and 
furnish their own sheets, blankets, comfortables, pillows, pillow-cases, napkins and towels. 

Any who prefer to room alone can do so by paying one-half the regular rent additional ; 
and where all the bedding and other articles enumerated are furnished by the house, there 
will be an additional charge of twenty-five cents per week. 

In the choice of the rooms the following order will be observed : The Training Classes 
will have the first choice ; the Advance Preparatory A will have the second choice ; the 
Advance Preparatory B, the third choice; the Elementary Preparatory A, the fourth 
choice ; the Elementary Preparatory B, the fifth choice. These selections will be made at 
the close of each term, for the succeeding term. New pupils will select their rooms as 
they arrive. 

2. The other expenses of living (board, li^t, breakage and wear and tear of kitchen and 
dining-room furniture), except washing, will be divided pro rata among the boarders, each 
one paying a proportionate share. For the past term they have been two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per week to each pupil. This will be required monthly in advance. Thus, 
each pupil will have to pay eleven dollars at the beginning of the term, and at the com- 
mencement of every four weekb thereafter. If it is found at the end of any month 
that the cost has been less than eleven dollars, the balance in favor of the pupil will be 
refunded ; and if it is found that the cost has exceeded this amount, then the pupil will be 
expected to pay the excess. 

To the regular boarders of the house there will be a charge of forty cents per dozen for 
washing. To those boarding themselves, or rooming out of the house, fifty cents will be 
charged. All articles should be distinctly marked with the name of the owner. 

No deduction will be made for board in cases of absence of less than one week, either at the 
beginning or at any time before the close of the term, nor for absence during the holiday 
week, as a large portion of the expenses must be kept up the same as during other portions 
of the term. 

In accordance with the terms above stated, the cost of living will be, for a term of twenty 
weeks, to those who provide themselves with the articles enumerated, and where the rent 
is seventy-five cents per week, $77 ; where the rent is one dollar and other conditions the 
same, $82 ; where everything is famished by the house, five dollars must be added to each 
of the above amounts. This makes the highest cost to the pupil, when the most desirable 
rooms are rented, and everything is furnished, four dollars and thirty-five cents per week ; 
and the lowest price, where the pupils furnish themselves, three dollars and eighty-five 
cents. This estimate does not include washing. 

8. To those who desire to board themselves, rooms will be rented in an adjoining build- 
ing, connected with the boarding-house by a covered passage, where every convenience 
will be afforded for this purpose. The charge for furnished rooms will be one dollar per 
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week, where the pupils provide their own light bedding, as is required iu case of boardere, 
and fuel. If fuel is furnished, there will be an extni charge of twenty-five cents per week, 
and where the light bedding is provided, twenty -five cents more will be added, making the 
entire cost, where everything is furnished, one dollar and a half per week. Pupils may, in 
this way, reduce the expenses of living to two dollars or two and one-half dollars per 
week. Those who desire to have their washing done in the boarding-house laandry will 
be charged fifty cents per dozen. 

A fMw gentlemen may be accommodated as table boarders in the boarding hall, but none 
will be allowed to room iu the building. The charge is three dollars per week. 

Board may be procured in private families for four and a half dollars per week, including 
light and fuel. 

On arriving at Oswego, stadents may leave their baggage at 
the railroad depot, retaining their checks, and report themselves 
at the boarding-hall on the corner of West Second and Cayuga 
streets. 
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(C.) 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
BOARD OF THE BROCKPORT STATE NORMAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Sivperintende^it of Public Instirticiion : 

Sir. — The local board of the State Normal and Training 
School at Brockport, in the county of Monroe, pursuant to the 
requirements of section 3 of the Laws of the State of New York, 
passed April 7, 1866, entitled "An act in regard to Normal 
Schools," hereby transmit to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, through the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
following report of the condition of said school for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1870: 

I. Building and Grounds. 

In accordance with an act of the last Legislature, appropria- 
ting the sum of $5,000 for that purpose, the sum of $4,414.04 
has been expended by the local board in grading and fencing 
the grounds and in laying stone walks, and in otherwise improv- 
ing the grounds. The remainder of the appropriation is designed 
for improvements not yet completed, but which are contracted 
for. The moneys thus expended having been paid subsequently 
to the closing of the financial report (September 30, 1870), the 
items of expenditure will be fully reported in the financial report 
for the year 1871. The board desire a further appropriation for 
the same objects, and for the purpose of enlarging the grounds 
by the purchase of land in the rear of the building. 

II. Other Property. 

The text-book library has been increased by the purchase of 
books to the value of $87, to wit : 

Dana's Geologies $12 00 

Music books 75 00 

$87 00 
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Number of Graduates During the Year. 

-dies 48 

entlemen 9 

Total 57 



Whole Number of Graduates since School was Established. 

Ladies 338 

Gentlemen 31 

Total 369 

Graduates for Term ending February 1, 1870. 

Elementary English Class. 

Bennett, Ida W., Perry, Sarah L., 

Butler, Mary L., Saiiford, Emily S., 

Coon, Emily, Sprott, Mary, 

Hodgkins, E. Theodocia, Stocking, Ellen, 

Kellogg, Corralinn A., Waitt, Mary G., 

Kimber, Fanny C, Wallace, M. Louise, 

Murray, Esther A., Wool worth, Clara X. 

Advanced English Class, 

Bassett, Way land G. S., Rice, Bella 0., 

Bruce, Ida, Rider, Lucy, 

France, Aaron R., Salmon, Lizzie, 

Hopkins, Amanda J., Sowles, Mehetable, 

Kellogg, Corralinn A., Titus, Mary J., 

Munson, Henrietta E., Waughoss, Maryette C. 

Classical Class, 
Sherwood, Henry W. 

Graduates for Term ending July 1, 1870. 

Elementary English Class, 

Barth, Rella J., Hopkins, Amanda J., 

Davis, Maria E., Kingsford, Elizabeth, 

Franks, Maria B., McAuley, Margaret L., 
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McLean, Ida E., Pyne, Sarah J., 

Morey, Helen, Rice, Bella 0., 

Munson, Henrietta E., Rice, Sarah E., 

Nelon, Bridget M., Salmon, Lizzie. 

Sutton, Lucia. 

Advcmced English Class, 

Avery, Jennie H., Smith, Hannah M., 

Dowse, Hattie T., Sutton, Sarah M., 

Hawkins, Hattie E., Young, Melinda, 

McBride, Mary E., Crabb, Eugene M., 

Moody, Jennette L., Crawford, Charles H., 

Noble, Ida R., Jones, Lewis H., 

Sexton, Ellen, Morey, Charles R., 

Sherman, Josephine L, Shei-wood, Henry W., 

Shippey, Seville B., Smith, William A., 

Skinner, E. Avaline, Terry, N. Wesley. 

Classical Class, 
Crawford, Charles H., Davis, Mary E. . 

Special Announcement in Circular op August 1, 1870, 

Local Board, 

Gilbert Mollison, President, Benjamin Doolittle. 

John K. Post, Secretary, John M. Barrow. 

Daniel G. Fort, Treasv/rer, Abner C. Mattoon. 

Samuel B. Johnson. David Harmon. 

Robert F. Sage. Delos De Wolf. 

Thomas S. Mott. Thomson Kingsford. 

Theodore Irwin. 

Fa/yaLty, 

Edward A. Sheldon, A. M., Superintendent, and Professor of 
Didactics. 

Joseph Al. Prindle, A. M., Head Master, and Professor of 
Natural Sciences and Ancient Languages. 

Isaac B. Poucher, A. M., Teacher of Arithmetic and Algebra. 

8 
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Brought forward $8,150 27 

December 1," By paid Wm. Knowles, janitor 50 00 

December 15, By paid Underbill & Braraan, coal 1,850 00 

December 88, By paid C. D. McLean, salary 250 00 

December 28, By paid H. G. Burlingame. salary 140 CO 

December 28, By paid Mies H. Roby, salary 70 00 

December 28, By paid Miss 8. Efner, salary GO 00 

December 28, By paid C. B. Fairchild, salary 48 00 

December 28. By paid Miss E. Richmond, salary 60 00 

December 28, By paid W. J. Milne, salary 160 00 

December 28, By paid W. H. Lennon, salary 140 00 

December 28, By paid Miss C. M. Chriswell, salary 70 00 

December 28, By paid Mrs. M. A. Cadj', salary 60 00 

December 28, By paid Miss F. Bamett, salary ao 00 

December 28, By paid R. J. Gordon, salary 24 00 

December 28, By paid F. B. Palmer, salary 160 00 

December 28, By paid Mrs. W. C. Sylla, salary 120 00 

December 28, By paid Miss C. Roby, salary 70 00 

December 28, By paid Miss M. J. Thompson, salary 60 00 

December 28, By paid Wm. Knowles, janitor 50 00 

1870. 

January 13, By paid Gas Company, gas 104 00 

January 13, By paid O. B. Avery, express 9 05 

January 14, By paid C. Warren, trucking 14 60 

January 21. By paid C. D. McLean, salary 150 00 

January 21, By paid W. J. Milne, salary 160 00 

January 21, By paid F. B. Palmer, salary 160 00 

January 21, By paid H. G. Burlingame, salary 140 00 

January 21, By paid W. H. Lennon, salary 140 00 

January 21, By paid Mrs. W. C. Sylla, salary 120 00 

January 21, By paid Miss H. Roby, salary 70 00 

January 21, By paid Miss C. M. Chriswell, salary 70 00 

January 21, By paid Miss C. Roby, salary 70 00 

January 21, By paid Miss S. Efner, salary <K) 00 

January 21, By paid Mrs. M. A. Cady, salary 60 00 

January 21, By paid Miss M. J. Thompson, salary 00 00 

January 21, By paid C. B. Fairchild, salary 48 OO 

January 21, By paid Miss F. Bamett, salary 30 OO 

January 21, By paid R. J. Gordon, salary ^ 0(^ 

January 21, By paid Miss E. Richmond, salary 60 C(> 

January 21, By paid Wm. Knowles. janitor 50 CO 

February 10, By paid Weed, Parsons & Co.. printing 3 0(^ 

February 12, By paid C. D. McLean, salary 250 OO 

February 12, By paid F. B. Palmer, salary 160 OO 

February 12, By paid W. J. Milne, salary 160 OU 

February 12, By paid H. G. Burlingame, salary 140 00 

February 12, By paid W. H. Lennon, salary 140 00 

February 12, By paid Mrs W. C. Sylla, salary 120 00 

February 12, By paid Mis? H. Roby, salary 70 00 

February 12, By paid Miss C. Roby, salary 70 00 

February 12, By paid Miss C. M. Chriswell, salary 70 00 

February 12, By paid Miss M. J. Thompson, salary 60 00 

February 12, By paid Mrs. M. A. Cadj% salary 60 00 

February 12, By paid Miss E. Richmond, salary 60 00 

Carried forward $9,184 92 
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they will be under the immediate care of the teachers who 
board in the building. The house is pleasantly located in the 
central part of the town, but a short distance from the school, 
and is capable of accommodating from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and. twenty-five pupils. Efforts will be made to make this 
a pleasant home, and, as far as is consistent with this idea, to 
lessen the cost of living to the pupils. 
The terms for room and board are as follows : 

1. There will be a charge of from seventy-flve cents to one dollar per week for rent of 
room, and thirty-five cents for fuel to each pupil, to be paid in advance; at the time of 
entrance, for the whole term. All the rooms are carpeted and otherwise provided with the 
necessary articles of f nmiture. 

No dedaction will be made for absence daring the first two weeks of the term, nor for 
absence from any caase, after the time of entering, for a period of less than five weeks. 

These terms are on the supposition that not less than two occupy the sam^ room, and 
furnish their own sheets, blankets, comfortables, pillows, pillow-cases, napkins and towels. 

Any who prefer to room alone can do so by paying one-half the regular rent additional ; 
and where all the bedding and other articles enumerated are furnished by the house, there 
will be an additional charge of twenty-five cents per week. 

In the choice of the rooms the following order w^ill be observed : The Training Classes 
Avill have the first choice ; the Advance Preparatory A will have the second choice ; the 
Advance Preparatory B, the third choice; the Elementary Preparatory A, the fourth 
<::hoice ; the Elementary Preparatory B, the fifth choice. These selections will be made at 
the close of each term, for the succeeding term. New pupils will select their rooms as 
they arrive. 

2. The other expenses of living (board, light, breakage and wear and tear of kitchen and 
clining-room furniture), except washing, will be divided pro rata among the boarders, each 
one paying a proportionate share. For the {Mist term they have been two dollars and 
«eventy-five cents per week to each pupil. 'This will be required monthly in advance. Thus, 
each pupil will have to pay eleven dollars at the beginning of the term, and at the com- 
mencement of every four weekb thereafter. If it is found at the end of any month 
that the cost has been less than eleven dollars, the balance in favor of the pupil will be 
refunded ; and if it is found that the cost has exceeded this amount, then the pupil will be 
expected to pay the excess. 

To the regular boarders of the house there will be a charge of forty cents per dozen for 
washing. To those boarding themselves, or rooming out of the house, fifty Cents will be 
charged. All articles should be distinctly marked with the name of the owner. 

No deduction will be made for board in cases of absence of less than one week, either at the 
beginning or at any time before the close of the term, nor for absence during the holiday 
week, as a large portion of the expenses must be kept up the same as during other portions 
of the term. 

In accordance with the terms above stated, the cost of living will be, for a term of twenty 
weeks, to those who provide themselves with the articles enumerated, and where the rent 
is seventy-five cents per week, $77 ; where the rent is one dollar and other conditions the 
same, $82 ; where everything is furnished by the house, five dollars must be added to each 
of the above amounts. This makes the highest cost to the pupil, when the most desirable 
rooms are rented, and everything is furnished, four dollars and thirty-five cents per week ; 
and the lowest price, where the pupils furnish themselves, three dollars and eighty-five 
cents. This estimate does not include washing. 

8. To those who desire to board themselves, rooms will be rented in an adjoining build- 
ing, connected with the boarding-house by a covered passage, where every convenience 
will be afibrded for this purpose. The charge for furnished rooms will be one dollar per 
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Brought forward $15,455 46 

June 6, By paid Benton & Andrews, printing 66 47 

June 18, By paid C. Warren, trucking 15 50 

June 29, By paid C. D. McLean salary 503 00 

June 29, By paid W. J. Milne, salary 890 00 

June 29, By paid F. B. Palmer, salary 890 00 

June 29, By paid W. H. Lennon, salary 280 00 

June 29, By paid H. G. Burlingame, salary 980 00 

Juno 29, By paid Mrs. C. W. Sylla, salary 240 00 

June 29, By paid Miss H. Roby, salary 140 00 

June • 29, By paid Miss C. Roby, salary 140 00 

June 23, By paid Miss C. M. Chriswell, salary 140 00 

June 29, By paid Miss E. Richmond, salary 190 00 

June 29, By paid Mrs. M. A. Cady, salary 120 00 

June 29, By paid Miss S. M. Efner, salary 120 00 

June 29, By paid Miss M. J. Thompson, salary 120 00 

June 29, By paid C. B. Fairchild, salary 144 00 

June 29, By paid R. J. Gordon, salary 72 00 

June 29, By paid Miss F. Bam ett, salary 60 00 

June 29, By paid William Knowles, janitor 100 00 

July 11, By paid C. D. McLean, cash paid for mileage 216 28 

July 25, By paid T. Cooley, repairs 8 50 

August 23, By paid E. R. Andrews, printing 117 25 

August 23, By paid G. H. Williams, gas fitting 2 8!^- 

August 23, By paid W. H. Fuller, painting 7 

August 28, By paid Underbill, Braman & Co., coal 1, 072 14 

September 30, By cash on hand 47 8 

$20,209 

AcADBiac Department. 

1869. Receipts. 

October 1, To cash on hand $294 

December 24, To cash of tuition 814 

1870. 

May 13, To cash of tuition 1,097 

June 6, To cash of tuition 725 

September 28, To cash of tuition 852 

$3,285 ^X) 

1869 . Visbursemen fs. 

October 2, By paid Allen «fc Paine, furniture $8& 00 

October 2, By paid Howe & Rogers, carpet 2^ 00 

October 2, By paid A. Hodgson, work on stairs l^fc^ 50 

October 7, By paid railroad company, freight on desks l^B SO 

October 8, By paid railroad company, freight on desks 60 

October 9, By paid Powers & Wickes, work on seats 1^5 00 

October 14, By paid railroad, freight on desks 'JL 04 

October 23, By paid E. Hart, work on seats 52 25 

October 28, By paid Wm. Knowles, janitor 74 88 

November 12, By paid T. Comes, cash paid on coal house 20 25 

November 12, By paid J. D. Burns, work on seats 75 

November 12, By paid T. C. Hooker, work on seats S 95 

November 12, By paid A. J. Durfee, work on seats 9 95 

Carried forward,. $219 67 
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(0.) 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
BOARD OF THE BROCKPORT STATE NORMAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Snperlnt evident of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — The local board of the State Normal and Training 
School at Brockport, in the county of Monroe, pursuant to the 
requirements of section 3 of the Laws of the State of New York, 
passed April 7, 1866, entitled "An act in regard to Normal 
Schools," hereby transmit to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, through the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
following report of the condition of said school for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1870: 

I. Building and Grounds. 

In accordance with an act of the last Legislature, appropria- 
ting the sum of $5,000 for that purpose, the sum of $4,414.04 
has been expended by the local board in grading and fencing 
the grounds and in laying stone walks, and in otherwise improv- 
ing the grounds. The remainder of the appropriation is designed 
for improvements not yet completed, but which are contracted 
for. The moneys thus expended having been paid subsequently 
to the closing of the financial report (September 30, 1870), the 
items of expenditure will be fully reported in the financial report 
for the year 1871. The board desire a further appropriation for 
the same objects, and for the purpose of enlarging the grounds 
by the purchase of land in the rear of the building. 

II. Other Property. 

The text-book library has been increased by the purchase of 
books to the value of $87, to wit : 

Dana's Geologies , $12 00 

Music books 76 00 

$87 00 
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Brought forward $S,635 39 

September 30, By paid Dauiel Paine, f arniture 873 00 

September 30, By cash on hand 286 61 

$3,886 00 

Y. Faculty. 
The faculty remains the same as at last report. 

VL Departments in the School. 

The school consists of a normal and training school. 

It is the object of the normal school to give its students a 
knowledge of the subjects they may be called upon to teach, 
and to instruct them in the philosophy and methods of educa- 
tion, not forgetting that instruction in methods is often best 
taught by example. 

It is the object of the training school to give the normal pupils 
practice in teaching under competent critics in all the branches 
which they are preparing to teach, from the lowest primary to 
the more advanced studies of our high schools and academies. 
It has three departments — an academic, an intermediate, and a 
primary. 

The courses of instruction and other important information 
will found in the general circular (Document G). 

VII. Attendance. 

The following table shows the attendance for the year closing, 
July 1, 1870: 

Normal department 254 

Academic department 200 

Intermediate department 140 

Primary department 153 

Total 753 



This statement, as compared with the report of last year, shows 
a gain of eighty-three pupils in the two departments mainly 
patronized from abroad. A more detailed statement of classes 
and of studies pursued would show a greater gain in the number 
of those ambitious of high culture and attainments than is shown 
in the aggregate attendance upon the school. The schools of 
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the State require, and public sentiment demands, teachers of supe- 
rior qualifications, and of this class of teachers there is an inade- 
quate supply. 

Vni. Alumni. 

Graduated during the past year — Males " 5 

Females 12 

Total 17 

» 

Whole number graduated since school was established : 

Males 7 

Females 20 

Total 21 

IX. 
State of New York, ) 

Monroe County^ \ 

Jerome Fuller, chairman, and Daniel Holmes, secretary, of the 
Local Board of the State Normal and Training School, at Brock- 
port, being duly sworn, say, and each for himself severally says, 
that he has read the foregoing report and knows the contents 
thereof, and that the same is true of his own knowledge, except 
the matters therein stated on information and belief, and as to 
those matters he believes it to be true. 

JEROME FULLER, Chairman. 
Danl. Holmes, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, i 
this 4th day of January, 1871. f 

E. H. C. Griffin, 

Commissioner of Deeds. 

Special Announcement in Circular of August 1, 1870. 

Local Board. 

Hon. Jerome Fuller, President. Timothy Frye. 

Daniel Holmes, Secretary. Eliphalet Whitney. 

J. Durward Decker, Treasurer. Henry W. Seymour. 

M. B. Anderson, LL. D. Byron E. Huntley. 
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Thomas Cornes. Joseph A. Tozier. 

Augustus F. Brainerd. John A. Latta. 

Elijah Chriswell. 

Faculty, 

Charles D. McLean, A. M., LL. B., Principal, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

William J. Milne, A. B., Vice-Principal, Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 

F. B. Palmer, A. M., Principal of Training School, Professor 
of Didactics and English Language. 

H. G. Burlingame, A, M., Professor of Mathematics. 

William H. Lennon, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Charles B. Fairchild, Teacher of Mathematics and Commercial 
Department. 

Mrs. W. C. Sylla, Preceptress, Teacher of Rhetoric and Com- 
position. 

Miss Helen Roby, First Assistant in Mathematics. 

Miss C. Minerva Chriswell, First Assistant in English Language. 

Miss Clara Roby, Critic and Head Teacher of Intennediate 
Department. 

Miss Sara M. Efner, Assistant in Mathematics and History. 

, Assistant in English and Geography. 

Mrs. Mary A. Cady, Critic and Object Teacher. 

Miss Jennie M. Thompson, Head Teacher of Primary Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. F. C. Ailing, Teacher of Instrumental Music. 

Miss Libbie S. Richmond, Teacher of Reading and Vocal Music. 

Miss Fannie Barnett, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

, Teacher of Gymnastics. 

Robert J. Gordon, Teacher of Penmanship. 

Location, 

The village of Brockport is situated seventeen miles west of 
Rochester, on the line of the Rochester and Niagara Falls rail- 
road. The buildings command a fine view of the village and the 
surrounding country. The grounds are extensive, embracing an 
area of more than six acres, handsomely graded, and adorned 
with graveled walks, a circular di ive and full-grown shade trees. 
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Mcpensea, 

Board, including furnished room, fuel and light, can be obtained 
in the village, in private families, at from $4 to $4 . 50 per week. 

In the Normal School building, board, including furnished 
room, fuel, light and washing, is provided for young ladies at $3 
per week. The accommodations furnished and the general plan 
of conducting the boarding-hall can be learned from the follow- 
ing statements : 

1. The building is large and commodions, affording the best accommodations for board- 
ing one hundred and twenty students. All the rooms are large, high, and well ventilated, 
with a closet attached to each. 

2. Each room is carpeted, and neatly famished with everything necessary for the comfort 
of the student, and is occupied by only two ladies. The rooms are heated by good coal 
moves. The coal is delivered in each room. 

3. A servant, who does all the heavy work pertaining to the dining-room, kitchen and 
study rooms, is provided for every thirty boarders. Each young lady is expected to work 
one hour per day. The work done by the boarders and servants is under the immediate 
supervision of a matron, who has the general oversight of the whole boarding-house. 

4. The quality of the board is fixed by the boarders, subject to the approval of the 
matron. 

5. Each boarder is charged one dollar per week to defray the expense of furnishing study 
room, dining-room and kitchen, and to pay the wages of matron and servants. All other 
expenses, including board, fuel, light and washing, will not exceed two dollars per week, 
as shown by the statement of the secretary of the boarding-hall. Thus, the entire expense 
is brought toithin three dollars per week. 

€\. Those who prefer not to participate in the risk, will be received into the boarding-hall 
by paying three dollars per week and performing the required work. 

7. The room rent is payable quarterly in advance. Eight dollars is paj'able each month, 
in advance, for board. Should the entire expense be less than three dollars per week, the 
purplns which has been paid in advance will be refunded at the end of the term. 

8. All who board in the boarding-hall are expected to furnish their own towels, napkins, 
sheets, pillow-cases and one comforter, each of which, as well as every article of clothing, 
should be distinctly marked with the owner^s full name. 

9. No deduction will be made for absence during the first two weeks of the term, nor for 
absence from any cause, after the time of entering, for a period of less than five weeks. 

State Normal School, Bbookpobt, '^. T., July 1, 1870. 
To the Local Board of the State Normal. School : 

GENTLKMEN.^The books of the boarding-hall show that the average expense per week 
for board, room rent, fuel, light and washing, for the year, has been less than three dollars. 
I would further state that the general plan and management of the boarding-hall, and the 
character of the board, have g^en universal satisfaction. 

Very respectfully, Yours, 

P. PRANCELIA WOOD, Secretary. 

It will be seen from the above statements that the whole 
expense, per annum, to young ladies attending the Normal 
School will not exceed $120. A similar boarding-hall is provided 
for gentlemen, in which the expense will not exceed $3 . 50 per 
week. 

On arriving at Brockport, baggage may be left at the depot 
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until boarding places are selected, when it will be delivered frec 
of charge. Students, arriving on Tuesday or Wednesday of the 
week in which the term opens, should proceed immediately to 
the Normal School building, where they will meet some member 
of the faculty who will render them all necessary assistance. 
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(D.) 

REPORT OF THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING 

SCHOOL AT FREDONIA. 

This school was re-opened September 8, 1869, under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to whom its 
entire management was committed by an act of the Legislature, 
passed February 16, 1869, the following persons having been 
appointed as instructors : 

Faculty. 

Rev. John W. Armstrong, D. D., Principal; Moral Science, 
Didactics, and Methods in Philosophy. 

J. M. Cassety, A. M., Principal of Academic Practicing 
School. 

H. R. Sanford, A. M., Natural Sciences, Civil Government, 
and School Law. 

O. R. Burchard, A. M., Mathematics and Gymnastics. 

Rev. A, N. Fradenburgh, A. M., Geography, Ancient Lan- 
guages and German. 

Miss Mary H. Swan, Methods in Elementary Couree. 

Miss Ellen B. Burke, Objects. 

Miss Kate B. Burt, Assistant in Academic Practicing 
School. 

Miss Clara J. Armstrong, Principal of Intermediate Practicing 
School. 

Miss Kate A. Whitney, Principal of Primary Practicing 
School. 

Miss Kate M. Packard, Assistant in Intermediate Practicing 
School. 

Mrs. Z. G. Carruth, French, and General History. 

During the ensuing term ninety-six pupils were registered in 
the normal department, and four hundred and sixty-three in the 
academic and training schools, making a total of five hundred 
and fifty-nine. 

The attendance during the year ending September 30, 1870, 
was as follows : 

9 
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In the normal department 151 

" academic department . 1 90 

senior department 212 

junior and primary 200 






Total 753 

The succeeding fall term witnessed a large increase in the 
attendance of normal pupils. 

Graduates. 
The number of graduates during the year was fifteen. 

Graduates for the Term ending February 1, 1870. 

Elementary JEJnglish Course, 
Ellen Carter, Mary Carlisle, 

Graduates for the Term ending July 1, 1870. 

Elementary English Course, 

Annie S. Burroughs, Luella Tinkham, 

Mary A. Bemis, Henrietta B. Landon, 

Ettie Cleland, Nellie Pringle, 

Ellen M. Clothier, Hattie E. Sweet, 

Hattie J. Gays, M. Pamelia Squiers, 

Mary Hart, Lizzie M. Shaffer, 

Lucy M. Washburn. 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditures on 
account of this school during the fiscal year ending September 

30, 1870: 

Meceipts, 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1869 (tuition) $692 32 

From the State, out of moneys appropriated 24,605 67 

From tuition in academic and training schools .... 867 00 

Total $26,164 99 
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Payments, 
For teachers' wages $14 ,967 14 

For library, text-books and apparatus 2 , 816 03 

For repairs and improvements 1 , 121 56 

For all other expenses 6 , 701 96 

$24,006 67 
Balance on hand (tuition moneys) 1 ,669 32 

Total $26,164 99 



Detailed Statement of Peceipts and PJxpenditv/res for the year 

ending September 30, 1870. ........ 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1869 (tuition) $692 82 

Amount of tuition since collected 867 00 

Amount received from State, out of moneys appropriated 24, 605 07 

Total .... $26,164 99 



E2:FENDITUBE8. 

For Teachers'^ Wages, 

John W. Armstrong $3,000 00 

J. M. Cassety 1, 600 00 

H. R. Sanford 1,500 00 

O.R.Burchard 1,200 00 

J. N. Fradenburgh 1,200 00 

Maria Swanger 1, 200 00 

EUenB.Burke 1,000 00 

Clara J. Armstrong 800 00 

Kate A. Whitney 800 00 

KateBnrt 750 00 

Z. G. Carruth 350 00 

Kate M. Packard 650 00 

Ellen Wiltse 467 14 

Clara J. Whitney 150 00 

K. Theodosia Hodgkins 300 00 

For Mbrary^ Text-books and Apparatm. 

J.C.Frisby $320 10 

L. S. Howard & Bro 60 35 

J. W. Schermerhom & Co 178 35 

J. T. Luhme 657 99 

S.L.Balley 1,178 24 

Benj. Pikes' Son 820 00 

n. S. Mat^ier 100 00 

For Repairs and Improvements on Buildings and Grounds. 

J. N. Brownell $460 00 

John Wheeler 883 82 



$14,967 14 



2,815 08 



Carried forward $7^3 82 $17,782 17 
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Brought forward $788 82 $17,782 1? 

John W. Armstrong 7181 

H. D. Morey 25 00 

E. Forbes 93 2« 



J.Madigan&Co ... 89 60 

John S. Case 68 06 



1,121 S5 



For all other Expenses. 
n. Partridge, janitor's service $1, 000 00 

8. M. Hamilton, coal 1, 785 00 

N. J. Jackson & Co., coal 860 73 

W. D. Archbold & Co., carpets, etc 808 60 

Charles Blood, f umiture 866 00 

W. Chase & Son, furniture 267 45 

E. Forbes, Treasurer, gas 250 19 

Weed, Parsons & Co., printing 8 00 

W. McKinstry & Son, printing 51 48 

Benton & Cushing, printing 61 00 

J. C. Frisby, stationery, etc 894 88 

L. S. Howard & Bros., stationery, etc 195 29 

E. D. Howard, stationery, etc 85 06 

Clark & Baker, supplies 30 96 

E. Roberts & Son, blacksmithing 2 70 

J. W. Armstrong, sundry disbursements 508 52 

A. B. Weaver, freight charges paid 9 66 

Scott & McClure, hardware 1187 

L. B. Grants supplies 1175 

E. A. Curtis, hardware 46 28 

J. D. Maynard, chemicals, etc 16 87 

Geo. M. Truzine, supplies 7 77 



5,70195 



Total expenditures . $24,60567 

Balance on hand, October 1, 1870 (tuition) 1,55982 

Total $26,164 99 



Appendix. 

The design of State normal and training schools is to famish 
teachers for the public schools of the State, who have the requi- 
^site knowledge of the subjects to be taught, of the best methods 
of teaching those subjects, and of the philosophy on which those 
methods are based ; and who have been so far trained in the 
actual work of teaching and managing schools, as to make their 
success in teaching hardly problematical. This design requires 
for its successful accomplishment, that the normal school consist 
-of several departments. Accordingly, there is organized a nor- 
mal department, consisting exclusively of those who are prepar- 
ing themselves for the profession of teaching. This department 
• comprises two distinct grades of pupils, viz. : 
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Those who are yet engaged in acquiring a sufficient knowledge 
of the branches to be taught in the public schools, and those 
who, having this knowledge, are being trained in the methods 
and practice of teaching and managing schools. These last con- 
stitute the training classes. 

To furnish the requisite practice for the training classes, it is neces- 
sary to have, on the premises, a series of schools representing every 
grade of our public schools ; and that each grade be sufficiently 
large to furnish appropriate exercise for the practicing teachers, 
not only in insti*ucting but also in governing. These schools for 
practice should be organized on the best plan known, and be 
under the most able, industrious and faithful teachers that can 
be procured. When properly constituted and operated, they will 
make, with the normal department, one consistent, sympathetic 
organism, where every member will feel the joy or the sorrow 
of every other. Such an organism will go far to exalt and 
expand the thoughts of every practicing teacher, and to fit him 
to become the animating soul of whatever school he manages. 

To carry out this idea, we have a primary department of about 
forty children ; a junior department of about one hundred and 
twenty ; a senior department of about one hundred and sixty ; 
and an academic department of about one hundred and forty 
students. The principals and assistants of these departments, 
are also the critics over the practicing portion of the training 
class. 

Tlie members of the training classes spend the first term of 
twenty weeks in learning school economy, civil government and 
school law ; methods of teachings and the philosophy on which 
these methods ai*e based. Giving what are called criticism les- 
sons forms a considerable portion of their exercises in methods. 

The following description of these lessons will convey some 
idea of their nature and utility. First, These lessons are always 
given in the presence of the tmning class and its teacher, and 
the criticisms emphasize the good points in the lesson as well as 
the errors. Secondly, The children who receive the lesson are 
ready for that lesson, but have never had it ; the number need 
not exceed a dozen. ^ After the children are brought into the 
room, the student appointed to give the lesson, having previously 
made most thorough preparation, proceeds with the class. After 
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the lesson is given, the children are removed to their own room. 
Then every n\ember of the training class is called upon and 
expected to criticise the way in which the lesson was given. 
These criticisms include, not only the way of developing the 
subject, but also the voice, gestures, bearing and action of the 
one teaching and the way in which the class is managed. The 
intelligence and aptness of these criticisms goes far toward fixing 
the rank of those who make them. 

After passing successfully through the work of this- term, they 
are considered ready to enter fully upon the work of teaching in 
the practicing schools. In these schools, the work they are 
required to do is laid out for them day by day ; and the princi- 
pals and their assistants are present, as far as possible, to see that 
the work is done ; that it is done in the way in which they have 
been instructed to do it, and that the classes are properly 
managed, and by pi-oper meaus. At the close of each day, criti- 
cism, counsel, encouragement, instruction or reproof is given, as 
the case may require. The critics aim to be faithful and thor- 
ough, but kind. 

Should the student pass successfully through the ordeals 
named above, he is recommended as a suitable person to receive 
a normal diploma, authorizing him to teach in public schools of 
the grades in which he has practiced. 

W rien such trained teacbei's enter upon their professional wor'^, 
it is not strange that their success is so marked as it is, and that 
their superiority to untrained teachers is so fully recognized. 

The government of the school is eminently mild and paternal. 
Rules and regulations are never allowed to usurp the place of 
judgment and discretion, and there is very little trace of 
mechanical, military discipline in any of the departments. The 
result is peace, harmony and progress. 

Students in the academic department pursue the same course 
of study, in every particular, as those in the normal department ; 
excepting that the work of the training classes, being strictly 
professional, is not required of academic scholars. Academic 
students, on completing the higher English and classical courses 
of study, receive corresponding diplomas. 

The courses of instruction and other important information 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 
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Special Announcement in Circular op September 1, 1870. 

0fficefi*8, 

The general management of the school devolves upon the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as trustee. 

Faculty, 

Rev. John W. Armstrong, D. D., Principal ; Moral Science, 
Didactics, and Methods in Philosophy. 

J. M, Cassety, A. M., Principal of Academic Practicing School. 

H. R. Sanford, A. M., Natural Sciences, Civil Government, 
and School Law. 

O. R. Burchard, A. M., Mathematics. 

Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, A. M., Ancient Languages and Ger- 
man. 

Miss Maria Swanger, Methods in Elementary Course. 

Miss Mina French, Physical Geography and Objects. 

Miss Kate B. Burt, Assistant in Academic Practicing School. 

Mrs. Z. G. Carruth, French and History. 

Miss Ellen Wiltse, Principal in Senior Practicing School. 

Miss Kate A. Whitney, Principal in Junior Practicing School. 

Mrs. J. M. Cassety, Assistant in Senior Practicing School. 

Miss E. Theodosia Hodgkins, Assistant in Junior Practicing 
School. 

Miss Mary A. Bemis, Assistant in Senior Practicing School. 

Miss Clara S. Whitney, Vocal Music. 

Prctcticing Schools. 

Persons not living within the corporation limits of Fredonia 
village may be admitted to the Practicing Schools as pupils on 
the following terms : 

Tuition for one term of twenty weeks in the 

Academic, Common English $10 00 

Academic, Higher English and Languages 12 00 

Senior 8 00 

Primary and Junior 6 00 

Payment will be required in advance for each half term. 

It is intended that each of the Practicing Schools shall be a 
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model school of its grade, and that the most approved methods 
of teaching shall be employed in every department. 

Location. 

The school is located in the beautiful and thriving village of 
Fredonia, about half an hour's ride on the street cars from Dun- 
kirk. Fredonia is noted for the mildness and salubrity of its 
climate, and for the intelligence and refinement of its people. 

Boarding, 

Good board can be obtained in private families at sCbout $4.50 
per week. There is no boarding-hall connected with the school. 
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(E.) 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LOCAL 
BOARD OF THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL AT CORTLAND. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib. — In accordance with the provisions of section tliree, 
chapter 46^, Laws of 1866, the Local Board of the State Nor- 
mal and Training School at Cortland, New York, beg leave to 
submit their second annual report to the Legislature. 

This report includes the year commencing October 1st, 1869, 
and ending October Ist, 1870. 

General Remabks. 

I. It is a matter of congratulation to record the continued 
prosperity of this institution, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
some misfortunes. 

The faculty have labored with renewed energy to improve 
the efficiency of the school, and to sustain the excellent reputa- 
tion it has already acquired. 

II. During the months of October and November, 1869, it was 
found that the single steam boiler, situated in the basement 
under the office, did not furnish sufficient steam to keep the 
school rooms comfortable. 

The local board, with the assent of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, caused a suitable brick boiler building to 
be erected, forty feet in the rear of the normal school building, 
and two steam boilers, each of forty-horse power, were placed 
in it. Additional steam pipes and radiators were placed in the 
school building, the proper connections were made, and steam 
heat again introduced about the last of November, 1869. The 
new heating apparatus worked satisfactorily. 

The spring term commenced on Wednesday, February 16th, 
1870. On Monday of the following week, February 21, 1870, at 
about 10 o'clock, a. m., one of the boilers exploded, and the 
boiler building was leveled to the ground. 

The local board made immediate arrangements to continue 
the school without interruption. Stoves were placed in the 
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school rooms. February 22d was a holiday, and February 23d 
found the school in its usual round of labor. 

With a liberality worthy of the honor and dignity of the 
State, the Legislature made adequate appropriations to meet the 
extra expenses incurred by the disaster. The building is now 
heated by coal stoves. 

in. It is a pleasure to record the fact that the citizens of 
Cortland have been most cordial in their encouragement and 
support of the school, from its first opening, March 3d, 1869. 
All have seemed to be guided by but one spirit, that of doing 
all within their power to make the school worthy of the con- 
fidence and support of the State, and of all interested in sound 
professional education. They have done much for students, and 
those desiring to attend the school can easily obtain board, or 
rooms for self-boarding. 

The local board and faculty have been a unit in support of 
the maintenance of good order, good discipline and good scho- 
larship. 

Faculty. 

Name. Department. Salary. 

James H. Hoose, A. M Principal, Philosophy of Education. . . . $2,500 

Norman F. Wright, A. M., Latin and Greek 1,600 

Frank S. Capen, A. M. . . . Mathematics 1 ,400 

Thomas B. Stowell A. M., Natural Science 1 ,400 

Martha Roe Superintendent of Practicing Schools ; 

Methods, Objects 900 

Mary F. Hendrick Elocution, Rhetoric, Superintendent of 

Gymnastics 750 

Helen E. M. Babcock History, French, German 700 

Sarah M. Sutton Methods, English Language, Arithmetic, 700 

Mary Marsh Vocal Music (four hours daily) 300 

Mary Morton Drawing (three hours daily) 250 

Helen K. Hubbard Critic, and Principal of Intermediate De- 
partment 600 

Amanda J. Hopkins Critic, Intermediate Department 700 

Frances E. Perkins Acting Critic, and Principal of Primary 

Department 600 

Julia L. Willis Acting Critic, Primary Department. . . . 500 

Changes of Teachers. 

On account of her health, Mrs. O. S. Douglass resigned without 
attempting to discharge her duties as teacher of vocal music. 
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In October, 1869, Miss Mary Marsh was elected to the position 
of teacher of vocal music. 

Miss Margaret Hunter, at the close of the fall term, Feb. 1, 
1870, resigned her place as principal of the primary department. 

Mrs. Helen M. Smith was elected to the position vacated by 
Miss Hunter, and began her duties at the beginning of the next 
term, Feb. 16, 1870. 

Mrs. Kendall contracted a severe cold during the months of 
October and November of 1869, from which she never recovered. 
After a lingering illness, she died October 31, 1870. She was a 
devoted, able teacher ; by her death the fraternity of educators 
lost a valuable co-worker. 

Mrs. Helen M. Smith, sister of Mrs. Kendall, has not as yet 
been present this term, commencing September 14, 1870, having 
been engaged in attending her sister during her protracted illness. 

Mrs. Theodore Perkins temporarily discharged the duties of 
principal and critic in the primary department. 

Miss Julia L. Willis, who graduated at this school July 1, 
1870, is now acting critic in the primary department, in place 
of Mrs. Kendall. 

Miss Mary F. Hall resigned her position as critic in the inter- 
mediate department at the close of the spring term, July 1, 1870. 

Miss Amanda J.. Hopkins was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Miss Sarah M. Sutton commenced her duties as teacher of 
English branches in the normal department, September 14, 
1870. 

At this time the salary of Miss Hendrick was advanced from 
8600 to $750. The general supervision of all the ladies in the 
normal department was also given to her. Prior to this, Mrs. 
Babcock had had the charge of the ladies in the boarding-hall. 

Departments in the School. 

First, The Normal School proper. The object of this school 
is to qualify young men and women to serve as teachers in the 
public schools of the State ; to give them a professional educa- 
tion. In order to do this they are instructed in the philosophy 
of education, and in advanced methods of instruction. 

Second, The Training School^ or School of Practice, This 
school includes three departments : academic, intermediate and 
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primary. The object of this brauch of the organization is to 
provide a practicing school for normal students. 

There are four critics and one superintendent in charge of 
these departments, under whose immediate inspection and criti- 
cism the noimal students spend one term of twenty weeks in 
teaching. By this means opportunities for successful experience 
and improvement in teaching are afforded in both the elementary 
and advanced grades which include the academic studies. 

Ati'endance. 

Attendance from October 1st, 1869, to October 1st, 1870: 

Whole number in normal school 322 

Whole number in practicing school, academic dep't. . . 25 
Whole number in practicing school, inteimediate dep't 346 
Whole number in practicing school, primary dep't. ... 341 



H 



12 



Total 1 ,034 

During the first year from the opening of the normal school, 
the district schools in the village were discontinued, all the 
pupils attending the practicing schools in the normal building. 
This filled the training schools beyond the capacity of the recita- 
tion rooms of the building and caused embarrassment. 

Soon after the commencement of the present school year, the 
district schools of the village were again opened. These are 
now well filled and prosperous, and the practicing schools in the 
normal building are also filled to their capacity. 

Further embarrassment to the practicing schools arose during 
the first year because of the unrestricted admission of non-resi- 
dent pupils. This caused an excess of numbei's and proved a 
serious hindrance to good grading in these schools. 

But in September, 18*70, the local board adopted the following 
rules for regulating the attendance in the training schools : 

1st. Previous attendance gives preference. 

2d. Residence within corporation gives preference. 

3d. Entrance examinations required of all for purposes of 
grading. 

4th. If the schools are not filled with pupils living within the 
corporation, non-residents may be admitted. 
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Under these regulations a large number of applicants, who 
could not be accommodated, were excluded. 

The capacity of the building for accommodating normal stu- 
dents is not yet filled. 

Comparative Growth. 

The attendance in the normal school during this, the second 
year, has been remarkably large, considering the age of the 
school. Three hundred and twenty-two names have been 
enrolled against one hundred and thirty-fiv^ during the first 
brief year. 

Courses op Instruction. 

The several courses of study, and other valuable information, 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 

Discipline and Government. 

The administration of discipline in the school recognizes the 
following propositions : 

(a) That the public funds of the State should not be appro- 
priated to the education of persons who, either from incapacity, 
lack of integrity, indolence, viciousness, or from any other cause, 
are unfit to become educators of the youth of the land. 

( 5 ) That the permanent reputation of a school is largely in 
the hands of its graduates. 

( c ) That students have rights which the faculty are bound to 
respect. 

((/) That the faculty have rights which demand, the respect 
of the students. 

( e ) That the relations existing between faculty and students 
should recognize : 

1. The law of God regarding right and wrong as the high- 
est law for guidance in the moral code. 

2. The more obvious principles of civil law as they regu- 
late civil relations. 

3. The absolute demands of good, prompt, quiet business 
life. 

4. The necessary obligations of cultivated social life. 

6. The delicate, sacred, mutual regards of refined home life. 
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{/) That it is far better to cause to grow in the feelings of 
the disciplined a hatred of vice, rather than to punish for an out- 
ward manifestation of it ; that is, it is far better to direct the 
springs of action than to attempt to stop the flood at its tide. 

{g) That all real discipline should aim at these special things 
— self-control and character. 

{h) That none who are unwilling to recognize the foregoing 
should be entitled to the privileges of the school. 

{i) That all the youth should acquire the habit of cheerful 
obedience to alL necessary and wholesome regulations, simply 
because they are regulations — should respect law as law. 

(j) That in proportion as the moral tone of a school is elevated 
will the necessity for direct reproval be removed. 

{k) That direct personal contact between teachers and those 
taught, for purposes of correction and reproval, should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

{I ) That direct personal contact of faculty with students for 
purposes of encouraging, of counseling, of sympathizing, are 
among the most valuable means for developing character in the 
students. 

(m) That it is impossible for a teacher to develop sterling 
integrity of character in a student, unless the teacher himself not 
only advocates but also actually exemplifies it in his daily life 
among the students. 

{n) That schools are for the permanent benefit of students — 
not students for the sole benefit of the schools. 

Professional Education. 

I^rst, It is the aim to require good scholarship. If this is pos. 
sessed by the student at entrance, it is well. K not, then it is 
the first business of the school to give it in amount correspond- 
ing to the requirements of the course of instruction entered. 

Second. There is devoted half a year of exclusive and special 
preparation in methods of teaching, in the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and in general matter relating to school affairs. 

Third, There is given half a year of actual experience in 
teaching in the successive grades of the schools for practice, 
under the immediate inspection and criticism of properly quali- 
fied critics. At present there are four critics, who devote their 
whole time to this work. 
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The practicing schools number over four hundred pupils, who 
are of ages varying from five to over twenty years. 

The successful efforts of the critics render these schools models 
of order and system. 

Remarks upon the above Points. 

Upon the first. There may be good teaching without extended 
and comprehensive knowledge; but to educate requires exact 
knowledge and liberal views of life's problems. That is, in order 
to educate, the plans and scope of the educator must embrace 
youth and mature age. 

Knowledge must be exact, in order that there may be wisdom. 
Scholarship must be extensive, in order that there may be libe- 
rality, and freedom from prejudice. Wisdom and liberality 
must become a part of one's mental habits, in order to the 
development of true manhood. 

Upon the second. Half a school year is devoted especially to 
the discussion of professional methods, and detailed work upon 
the methods. These methods are upon all the subjects usually 
taught in well organized public schools. Among other things, 
they include lessons upon material objects.. A special effort is 
made to prepare teachers for successful primary teaching. 

The philosophy of education is attended to with much care, 
and the principles thoroughly discussed. School law is reviewed 
with the class. This work is under the immediate charge of the 
principal. 

The teacher, who has immediate supervision of the methods, is 
a lady of much and successful experience, and has enjoyed 
unusual advantages while preparing for her work. She is ably 
assisted by other teachers, who are competent to discharge the 
duties assigned them. 

Upon the third. If there is anything thoroughly established 
regarding educational work, it is this : That in order to be able 
to pronounce the French language well, one must do the pro- 
nouncing himself; that the simple exercise of the faculty of hear- 
ing will not necessarily enable the vocal organs to adapt them- 
selves readily to the requisite positions for proper pronunciation. 
That the witnessing of finger exercises upon the key-board may 
be full of interest to look at, and may inspire with a desire to do 
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likewise ; but this does not give the skill to the fingers of the 
looker-on, if his own muscles remain inactive. 

So it is with teaching. Actual practice is actual work ; not 
simply actual inspection, not actual time spent in witnessing the 
work of others and no more ; but a daily work during all the 
school hours of each school day. 

This is what is actually done in the schools of practice here. 
The students spend the last half of the year of graduation in 
daily class work. They spend from two to three weeks with one 
class, are then placed in charge of another grade, and so on for 
the twenty weeks. This gives practice in both elementary and 
academic grades. By this means the graduates are enabled to 
find out, from experience, in which grade of work they can best 
succeed. The schools of practice include so much of the 
advanced work, that superior advantages are enjoyed by the pupil- 
teachers. Experience has demonstrated that no term of school 
life so tests and develops the accomplishing ability of a young 
man or woman, as that spent in teaching in the practicing schools. 
This extended practice, in the advanced and elementary grades, 
enables the pupil-teacher to test theories and judge of their 
value before too much is ventured upon personal responsibility. 

The pupils in these practicing schools are advancing rapidly in 
their studies. No difficulties arise because of change of class 
teachers every few weeks. 

It is asserted with deference, yet with confidence, that but few 
noimal schools in the land enjoy equal advantages with this at 
Cortland, in regard to its schools of practice. It is designed to 
make them still more efficient and valuable. 

Laboratory. 

The laboratory is most conveniently arranged for practical work. 

The apparatus is well selected, and quite ample for experimen- 
tal chemistry and physics. 

In the department of natural science, the instruction is almost 
exclusively experimental and inferential. Hence the necessity 
of adequate apparatus. 

Additions are still making to the amount of apparatus in this 
department. Further efforts will be made to increase the amount 
as occasion may arise. 
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Gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is large, and is supplied with a full assortment 
of new apparatus, including sand-bags, wands, clubs and dumb- 
bells. 

The daily practice in the gymnasium, under the direction of a 
competent teacher, is a most valuable feature of the school. 

Library. ' 

In addition to the large and excellent text-book library, there 
are valuable reference and miscellaneous libraries. 

The miscellaneous library was donated to the school by the 
trustees of the Cortlandville Academy. 

Financial Statement. 

lieceipts. 

Amount on hand, October 1, 1869 $414 13 

Received from the State 20,685 60 

Received from other sources (tuition) . . 479 60 
Received from State to pay for heating 

apparatus 6 , 125 00 

Grand total $26, 704 28 

Disbar sem ents. 

For unsettled liabilities accruing between July 20, 
and October 1, 1869: 

Teachers' salaiies $1 ,020 00 

Contingent expenses 413 13 

$1,433 13 

For liabilities accruing between October 1, 3 869, 
and October 1, 1870: 

Teachers' salaries $11,460 00 

Contingent expenses 7, 792 47 

$19,252 47 
10 
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Total liabilities audited between October 1, 1869, 
and October 1, 1870: 

Teachers' salaries $12,480 00 

Contingent expenses 8 , 205 60 

$20,685 60 

For heating apparatus $5 , 125 00 

Amount on hand, October 1, 1870 893 63 

6,018 63 

Grand total $26,704 23 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENRY S. RANDALL, Preddent, 
R. H. DuELL, Secft*etary» 

Detailed Statement of Receipts and audited Liabilities^ made 
hy the Local Board of the State Normal and Trahiing School 
at Cortland, N", Y.^for the year beginning with October 1, 1869, 
and ending with September 30, 1870 : 

BBCEIFT8. 

Amonnt on hand, October 1, 1869 |414 13 

Received from the State 30,685 60 

Received from tuition in Training School 479 50 

Received from State to pay for heating apparatus 5, 126 00 

Total $26,704 23 

DiSBXTBSBMBNTS. 

Teachers'' Salaries. 

James H. Hoose $2,50000 

N.F.Wright 1,600 00 

Pranks. Capen 1,400 00 

Thos. B. Stowell 1, 400 00 

Martha Roe 800 00 

Helen E. M. Babcock 700 00 

Mary F. Hendrick 600 00 

Mary Marsh (part of year) 240 00 

Mary Morton 250 00 

Helen K. Hubbard 600 00 

Mary F. Hall 600 00 

Margaret Hunter (half the year) 300 00 

Helen M. Smith (half the year) 800 00 

Harriet D. Kendall : 650 00 

Adda Northrup (in Primary Department, short time) 120 00 

Charles A. Fowler (in Intermediate Department, short time) 225 00 

Stratton S. Knox (in Intermediate Department, short time) 195 00 

$12,480 00 
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Under these regulations a large number of applicants, who 
could not be accommodated, were excluded. 

The capacity of the building for accommodating normal stu- 
<ients is not yet filled. 

Comparative Growth. 

The attendance in the normal school during this, the second 

year, has been remarkably large, considering the age of the 

school. Three hundred and twenty-two names have been 

enrolled against one hundred and thirty-fiv^ during the first 

l^rief year. 

Courses op Instruction. 

The several courses of study, and other valuable information, 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 

DisciPUNE AND Government. 

The administration of discipline in the school recognizes the 
following propositions : 

{a) That the public funds of the State should not be appro- 
priated to the education of persons who, either from incapacity, 
lack of integrity, indolence, viciousness, or from any other cause, 
are unfit to become educators of the youth of the land. 

( 6 ) That the permanent reputation of a school is largely in 
the hands of its graduates. 

( c ) That students have rights which the faculty are bound to 
I'espect. 

{d) That the faculty have rights which demand, the respect 
of the students. 

( e ) That the relations existing between faculty and students 
should recognize : 

1. The law of God regarding right and wrong as the high- 
est law for guidance in the moral code. 

2. The more obvious principles of civil law as they regu- 
late civil relations. 

3. The absolute demands of good, prompt, quiet business 
life. 

4. The necessary obligations of cultivated social life. 

6. The delicate, sacred, mutual regards of refined home life. 

I. '-.* • 

1 l>;^^.'lVUVvr 
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We hereby certify that we have examined the foregoing state 
raent of receipts and audited expenditures for the Normal an( 
Training School at Cortland, during the past year, and believ^ 
the same to be correct. 

HENRY S. RANDALL, { 

President, j, 

li. II. DUELL, ii[ 

Secretary, 

State of New York, ) 
County of Cortland^ ) ' ! 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

MORGAN L. WEBB, 

Notary Public, 



Graduates. — First Commencement, Friday, July 1, 1870. 

Classical Course. 
Charles A. Fowler, Wesley U. Peame. 

Advanced Miglish Course, 
Fred. A. Vanderburgh, Sarah M. Cole, Adda Northrop. 

Elementary English Course, 

Annie L. Brownell, Adaline A. Ratcliffe, Kate R. Stuart, Mary 
L. Willis, Julia H. Willis. 

The members of this class are now occupying prominent places 
of trust and responsiliility as teachers. They are doing a great 
work in a manner that is at once most valuable to the State, 
honorable to themselves, and creditable to the school. 

Number op Normal Pupils Registered during the Year. 

Gentlemen 140 

Ladies 182 

Total 822 



Ml, 
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5f J Special Announcement in Circulab of August 1, 1870. 

3^ si Trustees. 

pi' 1 
™on. Heniy S. Randall, LL.D., Hon. Horatio Ballard, 

President^ Henry Brewer, 

ion. H. R. Duell, Secretary^ Norman Chamberlain, 

Jhas. C. Taylor, Treasurer^ Arnold Stafford, 

\ Hyde, M. D., William Newkirk. 

Faculty, 

James H. Hoose, A. M., Principal, Mental Science and Didactics. 

Norman F. Wright, A. M., Latin and Greek. 

Frank S. Capron, A. M., Mathematics. 

Thomas B. Stowell, A. M., Natural Science. 

Martha Rose, Superintendent of Practicing Schools, Methods, 
Objects. 

Mary F. Hendrick, Elocution, Reading, Rhetoric and Superin- 
tendent of Gymnastic Exercises. 

Helen E. M. Babcock, History, French, German. 

Sarah M. Sutton, Methods, English Language, Arithmetic. 

Mary Marsh, Vocal Music. 

Mary Morton, Linear, Object and Perspective Drawing. 

Helen K. Hubbard, Critic, Principal of Intermediate Depart- 
ment. 

Amanda J. Hopkins, Critic in Intermediate Department. 

Francis E. Perkins, Critic, Principal of Primary Department. 

Julia L. Willis, Critic in Primary Department. 

Acadeinic Department, 

For those who purpose entering this department, the following 
information is given : 

Applications for admission should be made, either in person or 
by letter, to the principal of the school, and should be accom- 
panied by a careful statement of the character, habits and present 
attainments of candidates. No idle, insubordinate or dissipated 
pupil will be tolerated. 

Students will be received at any time, but in no case for less 
than a quarter, except by special arrangement ; and no deduction 
in price of tuition will be made for those who enter within the 
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first two, or leave wrthin the last three, weeks of the term ; nor 
for absences during the terra, except for sickness. 

Classes out of the regular course will not be organized for the 
accommodation of students entering this department. 

The Courses of Study are: 

First, — The Advanced English Course. Second, — ^The Classi- 
cal Course. These are nearly identical with the same courses in 
the normal department, except that they embrace no professional 
training. 

Cost of Tuition, 

Non-resident pupils in the academic department will be 
charged the following i*ates of tuition per quarter: English 
course, $6.00 ; classical, $7.00 ; diploma and graduation fee 
(extra), $5.00. 

General Information. 

Location. 

The village of Cortland is noted for its pleasant situation, the 
healthfulness of its climate, and the beauty of its surrounding 
scenery. It is situated midway between Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton, on the line of railroad connecting those places. 

Boarding. 

The boarding hall in the building is exclusively for ladies. 
Board, including room warmed, lighted, and newly furnished 
with bedding and all other necessary articles, except carpets, 
towels and napkins, can be obtained for $4.00 per week. 

Board, including furnished room, fuel and lights, can be obtained 
in private families \\\ the village, at prices ranging from $4.00 to 
00 per week. 

Pupils should reach Cortland at least one day before the open- 
ing of the term, and go directly to the normal school building, 
where they will be advised in regard to boarding places. Bag- 
gage may be left at the depot until rooms are secui'ed, when it 
will be delivered free of charge. For further infoimation apply 
to the principal. 
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(F.) 

REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT POTS- 
DAM. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Potsdam, New York, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion three, chapter 466, Laws of 1866, respectfully submit their 
second annual report to the Legislature. 

Attendance. 

Whole number of pupils registered in each of the departments 
respectively, during the year ending September 30, 1870: 

Normal 328 

Academic 137 

Intermediate 160 

Primary 140 

Total 767 

Average number of pupils in attendance for each of the depart- 
ments, respectively : 

Normal 160.75 

Academic 58.07 

Intermediate 1 17 . 00 

Primary 133.60 



Total 469.32 



Faculty. 

Malcom Mc Vicar, Principal, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Didactics. Salary, $2,500. 

George H. Sweet, Vice Principal, and Professor of English 
Literature and Ancient Languages. Salary, $1,500. 

Henry L. Harter, Professor of Mathematics. Salary, $1,400. 

E. D. Blakeslee, Professor of Natural Sciences. Salary, $1,000. 
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Gilbert B. Manley, Superintendent of Training School. Salary, 
$1,400. 

Robert H. Dutton, Teacher of Vocal Music. Salary, $300. 

M. Annie Allen, Preceptress, and Teacher of Rhetoric and 
Composition. Salary, $1,200. 

Ellen J. Merritt, Teacher of Methods. Salary, $700. 

Lucy A. Leonard, Teacher of Mathematics. Salary, $600. 

Emma L. Qua, Teacher of English Grammar. Salary, $500. 

S. Julia Gilbert, Teacher of History, Geography and Drawing. 
Salary, $700. 

Helen S. Wright, Teacher of Science of Government and Eng- 
lish Language. Salary, $700. 

Sybil E. Russell, Teacher of Reading, Elocution and Gymnas- 
tics. Salary, $500. 

Amelia Morey, Principal of Intermediate Department. Salary, 
$700. 

Eleanor E. Jones, Principal of Primary Department. Salary, 
$700. 

Florinda E. Williams, Critic in Intennediate Department. 
Salary, $500. 

Eunice J. Merriam, Critic in Primary Department. Salary, 
$500. 

Julia Holcomb, Teacher of Vocal Music. Salary, $300. 

Changes of Teachers. 

Robert H. Dutton resigned his position as teacher of music, 
November 16th, 1869, and Miss Julia Holcomb was appointed 
to fill his place. 

Miss Florinda E. Williams resigned her position as critic in 
the intennediate department, July 5th, 1870, and Miss Mary 
Sprott was appointed to fill her place. 

Miss S. Julia Gilbert, teacher of history, geography and 
drawing, resigned her position July 5th, 1870. 

No one has been appointed to fill her place. Her work has 
been performed by other members of the faculty. 

Laboratory. 

The rooms originally designed for a laboratory were found 
inconvenient and inadequate for the purposes of the school. 
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With the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
new rooms on the third floor of the building have been provided 
with seats, cases and necessary fixtures. These rooms, as now 
arranged, are very convenient, and in every respect adapted to 
experimental work. With the conveniences now provided, and 
the additions being made, under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent, to the chemical and philosophical apparatus, excellent 
advantages are afforded to students pursuing the natural sciences. 

Courses op Instruction. 

The several courses of study and other valuable information 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 

Financial Statement for the Year ending Sept. 30, 1870. 

Receipts, 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1869 . . . $399 27 

Received from the State duiing the year 22 , 462 30 

Received from tuition in the academic department, 1,812 63 

Total $24,674 20 

Diahurseinents. 

Contingent expenses of the school $5,011 65 

Miscellaneous bills 3, 194 24 

Teachers' and janitors' salaries 15,088 56 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1870. . . . 1,379 75 

Total $24,674 20 

Detailed Statement of Receipts and Mx^miditures of the Local 
Board of the Normal and Training School^ at Potsdam^ N, TT, 
for the Tear ending September 30, 1870. 

Receipts. 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1869 $399 27 

Received from the State from the regular appropriation for the school 19, 268 06 

Received from the State from special appropriation made by the Legislature in 

the supply bill of 1870 8, 104 24 

Received from tuition in the academic department 1, 812 63 
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Contingent Expenses for the quarter ending November 16, 

1869, as per vouchers JUed with the Department of Public 
l7istruction : 

Disburtements. 

Voucher No. 1, H. D. Thatcher, bill of goods $7 05 

VoQcher No. 2, Montreal Telegraph Co. and Merchant's Union Express Co 20 10 

Voucher No. 3, Elliott Fay, bill for printing, etc. 192 75 

Voucher No. 4, Seeleye & Brown, stationery 127 56 

Voucher No. 7, W. W. Morgan & Co., goods 1 20 

Voucher No. 9, Watkins, Leete & Co., goods 19 24 

Voucher No. 10, The Argus Company, goods 204 00 

Voucher No. 14, Geo. n. Sweet, expenses 4 06 

Voucher No. 15, George H. Bridge, services, etc 6 00 

Voucher No. 16, Malcolm McVicar, expenses 4 06 

Voucher No. 18, Samuel C. Crane, postage 10 25 

Voucher No. 23, Emma L. Qua, rent of piano 12 50 

Voucher No. 26, Malcolm McVicar, expenses 16 50 

Voucher No. 27, W. Z. Henry, revenue stamps 2 00 

Voucher No. 21, H. M. Egglestou, horse hire 2 00 

Voucher No. 28, Joseph F. Blood, labor, etc 17 50 

Voucher No. 19, Moses H. Clinton, goods, etc 89 95 

Voucher No. 20, Oliver E. Bonney, goods, etc 27 06 

Voucher No. 24, Aaron M. Deming, miscellaneous 643 76 

Voucher No. 25, Noble S. Elderkin, labor 68 75 

Total $1,396 27 



Contingent expends for the quarter ending February 1, 1870 : 

Voucher No. 2, Samuel C. Crane, postage stamps $18 00 

Voucher No. 3, Watkins, Leete & Co., coal and goods 22 48 

Voucher No. 4, Dr. H. D. Thatcher, for goods 11 88 

Voucher No. 7, Geo. B. Swan, snow shovels and sash 8 73 

Voucher No. 8, Refunded to students for necessary fare 20 30 

Voucher No. 9. John S. Markham, for labor 1 60 

Voucher No. 10, A. N. Tupper, for making keys 1 60 

Voucher No. 11, Elliot Fay, for printing 62 60 

Voucher No. 12, Ira Ransom, for labor, etc 10 00 

Voucher No. 13, Seeleye & Brown, for stationery, etc 193 69 

Voucher No. 14, M. H. Clinton, for chimneys, etc 2 60 

Voucher No. 15, EmmaL. Qua, for tuning piano 2 50 

Voucher No. 16, Charles O. Tappan, expenses, etc 48 75 

Voucher No. 17, Noble S. Elderkin, for work, etc 1 60 

Voucher No. 19, Geo. A. Bridge, for carrying bag 8 45 

Voucher No. 20, N. E. Gary, for carting, etc 46 68 

Voucher No. 21, A. X. Parker, for expenses to Albany 18 25 

Voucher No. 22, Weed, Parsons & Co., printing 8 00 

Voucher No. 24, American Express Co. and Montreal Telegraph Co 5 40 

Voucher No. 29, L. R. Burrows, for blacksmithing S 00 

Voucher No. 25, A. N. Deming, coal and other supplies 1, 005 12 

Total $1,48055 
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(F.) 

REPORT OF THE LOCAL BOARD OF THE STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT POTS- 
DAM. 

Hon. Abeam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : The Local Board of the State Normal and Training School 
at Potsdam, New York, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion three, chapter 466, Laws of 1866, respectfully submit their 
second annual report to the Legislature. 

Attendance. 

Whole number of pupils registered in each of the departments 
respectively, during the year ending September 30, 1870: 

Normal 328 

Academic 137 

Intermediate 160 

Primary 140 

Total 767 

Average number of pupils in attendance for each of the depart- 
ments, respectively : 

Normal 160.75 

Academic 58.07 

Intermediate 117 . 00 

Primary 133 . 50 

Total 469.32 



Faculty. 

Malcom Mo Vicar, Principal, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy and Didactics. Salary, $2,500. 

George H. Sweet, Vice Principal, and Professor of English 
Literatui'e and Ancient Languages. Salary, $1,500. 

Henry L. Harter, Professor of Mathematics. Salary, $1,400. 

E. D. Blakeslee, Professor of Natural Sciences. Salary, $1,000. 
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Teachers' and Janitor's Salaries. 

Malcolm McVlcar, Principal $2,60000 

George H. Sweet, services as teacher 1, 500 00 

Henry L. Barter, services as teacher 1, 400 00 

E. D. Blakeslee, services as teacher 1, 000 00 

Gilbert B. Manley, services as teacher 700 00 

M. Annie Allen, services as teacher 1, 140 00 

Ellen J. Merritt, services as teacher 700 00 

Lucy A. Leonard, services as teacher 615 00 

Emma L. Qaa, services as teacher 615 00 

S. Julia Gilbert, services as teacher 700 00 

Helen S. Wright, services as teacher 700 00 

Sybil E. Russell, services as teacher 441 06 

Amelia Morey, services as teacher 700 00 

Eleanor B. Jones, services as teacher 700 00 

Florinda E. Williams, services as teacher 600 00 

Eunice J. Merriam, services as teacher 600 00 

Richard H. Dntton, services as teacher 76 00 

Julia Holcomb, services as teacher 160 00 

Oliver B. Bonney, services as janitor 600 00 

$16,036 06 

Helen S. Wright, salary for quarter ending July 6, 1869 '. 58 50 

Total $15,08856 

Miscellaneous bills, as per vouchers JUed with the Department of Public Instruction, for the 
payment of which provision was made by the State Legislature in the Supply Bill qf 1870. 

Voucher No. 1, Caleb Williamson, furnaces $1, 680 CO 

Voucher No. 2, W. W. Morgan & Co., carpeting 144 68 

Voucher No. 8, Seeley & Brown, curtains 24 65 

Voucher No. 4, George B. Swan, labor 81 73 

Voucher No. 6, Watkins, Leete & Co., coal hods 28 60 

Voucher No. 6, Eastman & Johnston, goods 91 27 

Voucher No. 7, Eastman & Johnston, goods 117 68 

Voucher No. 8, Patrick Harrington, labor 54 63 

Voucher No. 9, Henry M. Train, labor 15 75 

Voucher No. lO, Garlick & Munson, goods 816 38 

Voucher No. 11, Moses H. Clinton, goods 309 99 

Voucher No. 12, O. E. Bonney, goods 48 03 

Voucher No. 13, O. E. Bonne}', goods 16 22 

Voucher No. 14, N. S. Elderkiu, labor 26 70 

Voucher No. 16, Garlick & Munson, goods 39 21 

Voucher No. 16, R. P. Welch, clocks 36 00 

Voucher No. 17, S. M. Abbott, labor 6 70 

Voucher No. 18, Amos Wright, painting and materials 20 45 

Voucher No. 19, C. F. Henderson, work and materials . . 187 67 

Voucher No. 20, William C. Shaw, clock 60 00 

Total $3,194 24 

Disbursed by the local board out of academic tuition. 

Voucher No. 1, to Lewis P. Gordon, for settees $821 00 

Voucher No. 2, to Eastman & Johnston, for goods and labor 88 06 

Voucher No. 3, to Sisson, Greene & Co., for lumber 28 00 

Carried forward $887 06 
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« 

With the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
new rooms on the third floor of the building have been provided 
with seats, cases and necessary fixtures. These rooms, as now 
arranged, are very convenient, and in every respect adapted to 
experimental work. With the conveniences now provided, and 
the additions being made, under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent, to the chemical and philosophical apparatus, excellent 
advantages are afforded to students pursuing the natural sciences. 

Courses op Instruction. 

The several courses of study and other valuable infonnation 
will be found in the general circular (Document G). 

Financial Statement for the Year ending Sept. 30, 1870. 

Receipts, 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1869 . . . $399 27 

Received from the State duiing the year 22,462 30 

Received from tuition in the academic department, 1,812 63 

Total $24,674 20 

Diahurseinents, 

Contingent expenses of the school $5,011 65 

Miscellaneous bills 3 , 1 94 24 

Teachers' and janitors' salaries 15 ,088 56 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1870. . . . 1,379 75 

Total $24,674 20 

Detailed Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the Load 
Board of the Normal and Training School^ at Potsdam^ N". TT, 
for the Year ending September 30, 1870. 

Receipts. 

Amount in hands of Local Board, Oct. 1, 1869 $399 27 

Received from the State from the regular appropriation for the school 19, 268 06 

Received from the State from special appropriation made by the Legislature in 

the supply bill of 1870 8, 194 24 

Received from tuition in the academic department 1, 812 63 
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Special Announcement in Cibculae op August 1, 1870. 

Local Board. 
Henry Watkins, A. M., President, Chas. O. Tappan, Secretary, 
Jesse Reynolds, M. D., Treasurer. Hon. Noble S. Elderkin. 
Eben Fisher, D. D. John J. Gilbert, A. M. 

Aaron N. Demlng. Roswell Pettibone, A. M. 

Hon. A. X. Parker. 

Faculty. 

Malcom Mc Vicar, Ph. D., LL.D., Principal, Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy and Didactics. 

George H. Sweet, A. M., Vice-Principal, Professor of English 
Literature and Ancient Languages. 

Henry L. Harter, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

E. D. Blakeslee, A. B., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Gilbert B. Manley, A. M., Superintendent of Training School. 

Miss M. Annie Allen, Preceptress, Teacher of Rhetoric and 
Composition. 

Miss Ellen J. Merritt, Teacher of Methods. 

Miss Lucy A. Leonard, Teacher of Mathematics. 

Miss Emma L. Qua, Teacher of English Grammar. 

Miss S. Julia Gilbert, Teacher of History, Geography and 
Drawing. 

Miss Helen S. Wright, Teacher of Science of Goveniment and 
English Language. 

Miss Sybil E. Russell, Teacher of Reading and Elocution. 

Miss Amelia Morey, Principal of Intermediate Department. 

Miss Eleanor E. Jones, Principal of Primary Department. 

Miss Florinda E. Williams, Critic in Intermediate Department. 

Miss E. J. Merriam, Critic in Primary Department. 

Miss Julia Holcomb, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Academic Department. 

For those who purpose entering this department, the follow- 
ing information is given : 

Applications for admission should be made, either in person 
or by letter, to the principal of the school, and should be 
accompanied by a careful statement of the character, habits and 
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present attainments of candidates. No idle, insubordinate or 
dissipated pupil will be tolerated. 

Students will be received at any time, but in no case for 
less than a quarter, except by special arrangement; and no 
deduction in price of tuition will be made for those who enter 
within the first two, or leave within the last three, weeks of the 
term, nor for absence during the term except for sickness. 

Classes out of the regular course cannot be organized for the 
accommodation of students entering this department. 

Courses of Study, 

First. The Advanced English Course. Second, The Classical 
Course. These are identical with the same courses in the normal 
department, except that they embrace no professional training. 

Cost of Tuition. 

Pupils will be charged the following rates of tuition per quar- 
ter: English course, $6.00; classical, $7.00; diploma and gradu- 
ation fee (extra), $5.00. 

General Information. 

Location. 

The village of Potsdam is situated in the town of Potsdam, 
St. Lawrence county, on the railroad between Watertown and 
Potsdam Junction. Pupils should reach Potsdam the day before 
the opening of the term, and go directly to the normal school 
building, where they will be advised in regard to boarding 
places. Baggage may be left at the depot imtil a boarding place 
is secured, when it will be delivered free of charge 

Boarding. 

Board can be obtained in private families, including washing, 
at rates varying from $3.50 to $4.50 per week. The boarding 
hall in the normal school building is designed exclusively for 
ladies. The plan upon which it is conducted is explained in the 
following propositions : 

1. Each room is carpeted and neatly furnished with everything necessary for the comfort 
of the student, And is occupied by only two ladies. The carpets and furniture in the entire 
boarding hall are new. The rooms are heated by good coal stoves. The coal is deliver?d 
in a coal-room en the same floor with the student's rooms. 
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2. A servant, who does all the heavy work pertaining to the dining-room, kitchen and 
stady-rooras, is provided for every twenty-flve boarders. 

3. Each young lady is expected to work one hour per day. The work done hy the board- 
ers and servants is under the immediate supervision of a matron, who has the general over- 
sight of the whole boarding-house. The work done by boarders is arranged so as not to 
interfere with recitations or study hours. 

4. The quality of the board is flxed by the boarders, subject to the approval of the matron. 

5. Each boarder is charged one dollar per week room-rent, to defray the expense of fur- 
nishing study-rooms, dining-room and kitchen, and pay the Wages of matron and servant. 

6. Board, fuel, light and washing are furnished at cost, the whole expense of which has 
averaged $3.10 per week during the past year. 

7. Thirty-five dollars are payable quarterly in advance, ten dollars of which are applied 
to the room rent, and the remaining twenty-flve dollars are deposited in the bank to meet 
the current expenses of the boarding hall for the quarter. Should the entire expense be 
less than three and a half dollars per week, the surplus, which has been paid in advance 
and deposited in the bank, is refunded to each student at the end of the torm. 

8. Each boarder in the boarding hall furnishes her own fork, teaspoon, towels, napkins, 
two sheets, two pillow cases and two comforters, each of which, as well as everj' article of 
clothing, should be distinctly marked with the owner^s name. . . 

9. The plan and workings of the boarding hall have given entire satisfaction, and those 
who availed themselves of its advantages during the past year, reduced their expenses to 
the small sum of $3.10 per week, including room rent, board, fuel, light and washing. It 
is important that all who desire to secure rooms in the boarding hall apply before arriving 
at Potsdam. 
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(G.) 

NORMAL SCHOOL CIRCULAR. 

The following is the commou form of circular issued for each 
of the five State normal and training schools, located respectively 
at Oswego, Brockport, Cortland, Potsdam and Fredonia : 

STATE OF NEW YORK : 

Department op Public Instruction, SupVs Office, \ 

Albany, August 1, 1870. \ 

To School Commissioners and City Superintendents of Schools: 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the following announce- 
ment relating to the State Normal and Training School at . 

The design of the school is to furnish competent teachers for 
the puhlic schools of the State. 

Each county is entitled to twice as many pupils as it has repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly. For the want of qualified candidates 
the quotas of some counties may not be filled, wliile the number 
of eligible applicants from other counties may be greater than 
their quotas. Therefore, you need not limit your recommenda- 
tions to any prescribed number, but encourage worthy and aspi- 
ring young men and women, who are qualified and intend to 
make teaching their vocation, to attend this school. 

To gain admission to the school, pupils must be at least sixteen 
years of age, and must possess good health, good moral character, 
and average abilities. They must pass a fair examination in 
reading, spelling, geography, and arithmetic (as far as the roots), 
and be able to analyze and parse simple sentences. 

All appointments for admission are made by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, subject to the required examina- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the several school commission- 
ers or city superintendents of schools, whose duty it is to use 
every reasonable means to secure the selection of suitable 
candidates. 

It is suggested that you advertise where you will meet and 
examine applicants for appointment, at a time not later than 
fifteen days before the opening of the term. Recommendations 

11 
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m 

should be made as early as practicable, and be mailed promptly 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany. 

FORM OP RECOMMENDATION. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

hereby recommend as possessing the health, 

scholarship, mental ability, and moral character, requisite for an appointment 
to the State Normal and Training School at . 

[Date.] 



Sckod Gommissumer of GouiUy. 

Special Privileges of Pupils, 

Tuition and the use of all text-books are free. Students will 
be held responsible, however, for any injury or loss of books. 
They are advised to bring with them, for reference, any suitable 
books they may have. The amount of fare necessarily paid on 
public conveyances in coming to the school will be refunded to 
those who remain a full term. 

Terms and Vacations, 

The year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. The 
fall term commences on the second Wednesday in September, and 
the spring teim on the third Wednesday in February. There will 
be an intermission for a week during the holidays. 

All pupils should be present promptly at the opening of the 
term. 

The examination for admission and classification will commence 
on Wednesday ; and a failure, on the part of candidates, to be 
present at that time, will subject them and the teachers to the 
inconvenience of a private examination. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary English Course. 

First Tear. 

First Term. — Arithmetic, grammar, geography, reading (last half), spell- 
ing and impromptu composition, linear drawing (daily), penmanship (last 
half), vocal music (first half), light gjrmnastics (daily). 

Second Term. — Arithmetic, grammar and analysis (first half), botany (second 
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half), rhetoric and Engh'sh literature, reading (first half), physiology and 
zoology (first half), United States history (second half), object and perspec- 
tive drawing, composition (semi-weekly), penmanship (first half), vocal 
music (second half), light gymnastics (daily). 

Second Year, 

Mrst Term. — Philosophy and history of education, school economy, civil 
government and school law, methods of giving object lessons and of teach- 
ing the subjects of the elementary course, declamations, essays and select 
readings. 

The object lessons include lessons on objects, form, size, color, place, 
weight, sounds, animals, plants, human body and moral instruction. 

Second Term. — Practice in training school, essays, select readings or decla- 
mations. 

Advanced English Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory examination 
in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English course. 

First Tea/r. 

First Term. — Algebra, natural philosophy, general history, light gymnas- 
tics, geometry, compositions, declamations, botany (half term), select 
readings. 

Second Term. — ^Algebra, book-keeping, physical geography, chemistry, 
geometry and trigonometry, light gymnastics, compositions, declamations 
and select readings. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Same as the first term of the second year of the elementary 
English course. 

Second Term. — ^Moral philosophy, compositions, mineralogy and geology, 
practice in training school, methods in higher studies, light gymnastics. 

Classical Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory examination 
in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English course. 

First Yea/r. 

First Term. — Algebra, geometry, general history, light gymnastics, botany 
(half term), Latin, compositions, declamations and select readings. 

Second Term. — Algebra, light gymnastics, book-keeping, Latin, physical 
geography and astronomy, geometry and tiigonomelry, compositions, decla- 
mations and select readings. 

Second Year. 

First Term. — Latin, light gymnastics, natural philosophy, Greek or mod- 
em languages, compositions, declamations and select readings. 
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Second Term. — Latin, moral philosophy, chemistry, light gymnastics, 
Greek or modem languages, compositions, declamations and'select reading. 

ThirdTea/r. 

First Term. — Latin, philosophy of education, Greek or modem languages, 
light gymnastics, methods of giving object lessons and of teaching the sub- 
jects in the elementary English course, compositions, declamations and 
select readings. 

Second Term. — Latin, composition, Greek or modem languages, methods 
in higher studies, mineralogy and geology, practice in training school. 

Diploma, 

Students, who complete either of the above courses satisfac- 
torily, will receive corresponding diplomas which will serve as 
licenses to teach in the public schools of the State. 

It will be seen by the preceding courses of study, that students 
who have thoroughly mastered the subjects named in the first 
year of the elementary English course, can, in two years, com- 
plete the advanced English course, or, in three years, the classical 
course. 

Students may be admitted to any class on examination ; but 
no person can graduate from any one of the prescribed courses 
without passing through the last two terms of that course. 

Conchiaion, 

Allow me to urge you to use a^l proper means to extend infor- 
mation in regard to this school, that young persons, who possess 
the requisite qualifications, may be induced to participate in its 
benefits. Your experience must bear witness that the greatest 
need of the common schools is the service of more teachers who 
are thoroughly qualified; and I confidently trust that you will 
give a cheerful and prompt response to this call for your official 
action. 

ABRAM B. WEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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(H.) 

ACADEMIES TO INSTRUCT COMMON SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

The following academies have been designated to instruct 
Teachers' Classes* during the academic year 1870-71, under the 
provisions of the statute (Regents' Manual, page 30, and Univer- 
sity Manual, page 37) and the ordinance (Regents' Manual, page 
103, and University Manual, page 125). 

Counties. Names of Academies. 

Broome Deposit Academy. 

Whitney's Point Union School. 

Windsor Academy. 

Cattaraugus Ten Broeck Free Academy. 

Chautauqua Forestville Free Academy and Union School. 

Jamestown Union School and Coll. Institute. 

Westfield Union School and Academy. 
Chenango New Berlin Academy. 

Norwich Academy. 

Oxford Academy. 
Clinton Champlain Academy. 

Plattsburgh High School. 
Columbia Hudson Academy. 

Spencertown Academy. 
Cortland Cincinnatus Academy. 

Cortland Academy. 
Delaware Delaware Academy. 

Delaware Literary Institute. 
Erie Aurora Academy. 

Clarence Classical Union School. 

Griffith Institute. 
Essex Elizabethtown Union School. 

Keeseville Union School and Academy. 

Franklin Fort Covington Academy. 

Genesee Cary Collegiate Seminary. 

Rural Seminary. 
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Coantiee. Names of Academies. 

Herkimer Academy of Little Falls. 

West Winfield Academy. 
Jefferson Black River Conference Seminary. 

Hungerford Collegiate Institute. 

Union Academy of Belleville. 

Watertown High School. 

Lewis Lowville Academy. 

Livingston Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 

Mount Morris Union School. 
Madison De Ruyter Institute. 

Central New York Conference Seminary. 

Oneida Seminary. 

Yates Polytechnic Institute. 

Monroe Parma Institute. 

Montgomery Fort Plain Seminary. 

Niagara Lockport Union School. 

Wilcox Union School. 

Oneida Rome Academv. 

Onondaga Monroe Collegiate Institute. 

Onondaga Academy. 

Skaneateles Union School and Academy. 

Syracuse High School. 
Ontai'io Canandaigua Academy. 

Geneva Classical and Union School. 

Naples Academy. 

Orange S. S. Seward Institute. 

Orleans Albion Academy. 

HoUey Union School. 

Medina Union School. 

Yates Academy. 
Oswego Falley Seminary. 

Pulaski Academy. 
Otsego Gilbertsville Academy. 

Unadilla Academy. . 
Rensselaer Lansingburgh Academy. 

Nassau Academy. 
St. Lawrence . ... Canton Union School. 

Gouvemeur Wesleyan Seminary. 
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half), rhetoric and English literature, reading (first half), physiology and 
zoology (first half), United States history (second half), object and perspec- 
tive drawing, composition (semi-weekly), penmanship (first half), vocal 
music (second half), light gymnastics (daily). 

Second Tear, 

First Term. — Philosophy and history of education, school economy, civil 
government and school law, methods of giving object lessons and of teach- 
ing the subjects of the elementary course, declamations, essays and select 
readings. 

The object lessons Include lessons on objects, form, size, color, place, 
weight, sounds, animals, plants, human body and moral instruction. 

Second Term, — Practice in training school, essays, select readings or decla- 
mations. 

Advanced English Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory examination 
in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English course. 

First Tea/r. 

First Term. — Algebra, natural philosophy, general history, light gymnas- 
tics, geometry, compositions, declamations, botany (half term), select 
readings. 

Second Term. — ^Algebra, book-keeping, physical geography, chemistry, 
geometry and trigonometry, light gymnastics, compositions, declamations 
and select readings. 

Second Tea/r, 

First Term. — Same as the first term of the second year of the elementary 
English course. 

Second Terra, — ^Moral philosophy, compositions, mineralogy and geology, 
practice in training school, methods in higher studies, light gymnastics. 

Classical Course. 

Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory examination 
in all the studies of the first year in the elementary English course. 

First Tea/r, 

First Term, — Algebra, geometry, general history, light gymnastics, botany 
(half term), Latin, compositions, declamations and select readings. 

Second Term. — Algebra, light gymnastics, book-keeping, Latin, physical 
geography and astronomy, geometry and trigtmomelry, compositions, decla- 
mations and select readings. 

Second Tear, 

First Term, — Latin, light gymnastics, natumi philosophy, Greek or mod- 
em languages, compositions, declamations and select readings. 
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(I.) 
LIST OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

Counties. Dists. Names. Post Offices. 

Albany 1. Leonard A. Carhart Coeymans. 

2. Julius Thayer S. Westerlo. 

3. John P. Witbeck West Troy. 

John O. Cole (City Supt.) Albany. 

Murray Hubbard (Pr. Bd. Ed.) Cohoes. 

Allegany ... 1. Lucien B. Treeman Centerville. 

2, Richard L. Andrus Bolivar. 

Broome .... 1. Henry S. Monroe Kirkwood. 

2. Newton W. Edson Binghamton. 

G. L. Famham (Sec. Bd. Ed.) Binghamton. 

Cattaraugus. 1. Frank A. Howell Machias. 

2. Jerome L. Higbee Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga 1. Samuel A. Cole Throopsville. 

2. Leonard F. Hardy Weedsport. 

3. Lewis V. Smith Genoa. 

B. B. Snow (Sec. Bd. Ed.) Auburn. 

Chautauqua. 1. Alonzo C. Pickard Busti. 

2. Wellington Woodward Jamestown. 

Chemung . . Charles K. Hetfield Horseheads 

Hosea H. Rockwell (Sec.B.Ed.) Elmira. 
Chenango . . 1. Mathew B. Ludington N. Norwich. 

2. David G. Barber Oxford. 

Clinton 1. Ira D. Knowles Pei-u. 

2. Robert S. McCuUough Chazy. 

Columbia . . 1. Hiram K. Smith W. Taghkanick. 

2. Hiram Winslow Green River. 

Cyrus Macey (City Supt.) Hudson. 

Cortland ... 1. Daniel E. Whitmore Marathon. 

2. Rufus T. Peck Solon. 

Delaware . . 1. Isaac J. St. John Walton. 

2. John W. McArthur Bloomville, 

Dutchess ... 1, George W. Draper Clove 

2. Isaac F. Collins Rhinebeck. 

R. Brittain (Cl'k B'd of Ed.) Poughkeepsie. 
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(H.) 

ACADEMIES TO INSTRUCT COMMON SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

The following academies have been designated to instruct 
Teachers' Classes* during the academic year IS'ZO-'ri, under the 
provisions of the statute (Regents' Manual, page 30, and Univer- 
sity Manual, page 37) and the ordinance (Regents' Manual, page 
103, and University Manual, page 125). 

Counties. Names of Academies. 

Broome Deposit Academy. 

Whitney's Point Union School. 

Windsor Academy. 

Cattaraugus Ten Broeck Free Academy. 

Chautauqua Forestville Free Academy and Union School. 

Jamestown Union School and Coll. Institute. 

Westfield Union School and Academy, 
Chenango New Berlin Academy. 

Norwich Academy. 

Oxford Academy. 
Clinton Champlain Academy. 

Plattsburgh High School. 
Columbia Hudson Academy. 

Spencertown Academy. 
Cortland Cincinnatus Academy. 

Cortland Academy, 
Delaware Delaware Academy. 

Delaware Literary Institute. 
Erie Aurora Academy. 

Clarence Classical Union School. 

Griffith Institute. 
Essex Elizabeth town Union School. 

Keeseville Union School and Academy. 

Franklin Fort Covington Academy. 

Genesee Cary Collegiate Seminary. 

Rural Seminary, 
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Conntics. Dists. Names. Post Offices. 

Oneida 4. Eugene L. Hinckley Prospect. 

A. McMillan (City Supt.) . . . Utica. 

Onondaga . . 1. J. Warren Lawrence Salina. 

2. George C. Anderson Borodino, 

3. Parker S. Carr Fayetteville. 

E. Smith (City Sup't) Syracuse. 

Ontario 1. Ezra J. Peck Phelps. 

2. Robert B. Simmons Bristol. 

Orange 1. George K. Smith Monroe. 

2. John W. Slauson Johnsons. 

H. A. Jones (City Supt.) Newburgh. 

Orleans James H. Mattison Barre Centre. 

Oswego .... 1. David D. Metcalf North HannibsBrX 

2. Byron G. Clapp Phoenix. 

3. George F. Woodbury Orwell. 

V. C. Douglass (City Supt.) . . Oswego. 

Otsego 1. Charles F. Thompson Schuyler's Lake. 

2. Eli R. Clinton, Jr. Butternuts. 

Putnam .... Charles H. Ferns Cold Spring. 

Queens 1. William H. Peckham Manh asset. 

2. Isaac G. Fosdick Jamaica. 

Rensselaer. . L Amos H. Allen Petersburgh. 

2. George W. Hidley Wynantskill. 

Wm. Kemp (Pres. Bd. Ed'n) . Troy. 

Richmond . . James Brownlee Port Richmond. 

Rockland . . . Nelson Puff Nyack. 

St. Lawrence 1. Martin L. Laughlin Hammond. 

2. William G. Brown Canton. 

3. Barney Whitney Lawrenceville. 

R. B. Lowry (City Supt.) Ogdensburgh. 

Saratoga ... 1. Seth Whalen Ballston Spa. 

2. Oscar F. Stiles Saratoga Spgs. 

Schenectady. Simon J. Schermerhom Rotterdam. 

S. B. Howe (City Supt.) Schenectady. 

Schoharie. . . 1. Ambrose R. Hunting Gallup ville. 

2. John Van Voris Cobleskill. 

Schuyler. . . . Duncan C. Mann Watkins. 

Seneca William Hogan Waterloo. 
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Counties. Names of Academies. 

St. Xawrence Lawrence ville Academy. 

Saratoga Halfmoon Academy. 

Mechanicsville Academy. 

Setioharie New York Conference Seminary. 

Schoharie Academy. 

St^xiben Prattsburgh Union School and Academy. 

Rogersville Union Seminary. 
WoodhuU Academy. 

Sixllivan Liberty Normal Institute. 

Monticello Academy. 

Tioga Owego Free Academy. 

Waverly Institute. 

Tompkins Groton Academy. 

Ithaca Academy. 
Trumansburgh Academy. 

Warren Glen's Falls Academy. 

Warrensburgh Academy. 

^^sliington Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

^^yne Macedon Academy. 

Marion Collegiate Institute. 
Newark Union School and Academy. 
Palmyra Classical Union School. 
Red Creek Union Seminary. 
Sodus Academy, 
^^^oming. .^ . . . . . Attica Union Free School. 

Middleburg Academy. 
Perry Academy. 
Pike Seminary, 
^^^es Penn Yan Academy. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

ALLEGANY COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. Abb AM B. Weaver, JSuperi?itendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir: — ^The following synopsis of my annual report, for the 
second district in Allegany County, is respectfully submitted. 

There are fifteen towns in the district, and one hundred and 
twenty school districts having their school-houses in this county. 
Of these, five are union free school districts, located, respectively, 
at Alfred Centre, Andover, Wellsville, Cuba and Richburg. 
These schools furnish a practical demonstration of the superiority 
of schools of this kind over common schools. 

The aggregate expenditure for teachers' wages, school appara- 
tus, and houses and sites, is as follows : 

For teachers' wages (including board) $30,589 65 

For apparatus 22 98 

For houses and sites 8,677 14 

Total $39,189 7/ 

The amount raised by tax is $22,636, upon an assessed valua- 
tion of $4,463,741, or about five mills upon a dollar. The meagre 
amount paid for school apparatus shows a want of proper appre- 
ciation of such helps to the teacher in the school-room. In a 
large portion of the schools, there are neither globes nor outline 
maps. In five districts new houses have been built, and in seve- 
ral others the old buildings have been repaired. As a general 
thing the houses are comfortable, and many of them are new, 
neatly painted, and a credit to the districts in which they are 
located. Three districts have no sites, the houses standing in 
the highway. Twenty-nine districts report three trustees ; four, 
two ; and eighty-seven, one. I find the business better done 
where there is but one, and I advise districts to adopt that sys- 
tem. Sixteen districts report no privy upon the school grounds. 
Common decency, and a proper regard for the health and morals 
of their children, should prompt parents to see that such con- 
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veniences are provided. If teachers would positively refuse to 
teach in such districts, this state of things would not long exist. 
There are sixty-one districts jin which the teachers boarded 
around. As there is nothing in the law authorizing trustees to 
thus provide the board of teachers, I think it better that teachers 
receive a certain pi-ice and provide their own board. Thus 
relieved of a three months visit, they would have time to read, 
and to better prepare themselves for their duties. And without 
such preparation no teacher, however well qualified, should enter 
upon his daily work. The average price per week paid teachers 
for the year is $7.60, or about $4.50 inclusive of board ; not a 
great inducement, surely, for teachers to fit themselves properly 
for so important a work. Yet, in spite of such discouragements, 
many of them are putting forth their best efforts to qualify them- 
selves as first-class teachers. I have recommended eleven to the 
normal school at Fredonia, from this district, within the past 
year. Eight of them are now in the school ; two attended one 
term and are now engaged in teaching in this county, and the 
remaining one intends entering the school next temi. 

Our teachers' institute, though held at Angelica, a place away 
from the railroad, was attended by the usual number of teachers, 
who gave good attention to the instructions and manifested 
much interest in the exercises. Prof. Northam, of Lewis county, 
and Miss H. A. Morris, a graduate of the Oswego Normal School, 
were the instructors. Prof. Northam gave good instruction in 
map-drawing and methods of teaching geography, and Miss 
Morris presented excellent methods in primary teaching, which 
were highly appreciated by the teachers, and which will, no 
doubt, bring good results in many school rooms. The people of 
the place appeared much interested in the exercises, filling the 
court-house every evening. Thirty-three districts report having 
paid wages to teachers while attending institute, amounting 
in the aggregate to $363.25. This shows that the institute is 
appreciated by patrons as well as teachers. Teachers are not 
only encouraged by the liberality of trustees in this respect, 
but render in return more than an equivalent in the increased 
ability and zeal with which they prosecute their work. 

In this commissioner district but one hundred and thirty-six 
teachers are employed at the same time, and yet the whole num- 
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ber during the year is two hundred and fifty-six, showing that 
most of the schools employ a different teacher each term. This 
I consider a serious drawback to the prosperity of the schools. 
In all branches of business, employers deem it of great impor- 
tance to continue the same employes as long as possible, if faith- 
ful ; yet, in this most important of all business, a change is made 
each term. In many districts it has been thought necessary to 
employ a male teacher in the winter school for its proper govern- 
ment, but this opinion is gradually disappearing in place of the 
much more sensible one, that intelligence and good sense, backed 
by a healthy moral sentiment in the district, will secure the best 
discipline. 

The number of children reported between five and twenty-one 
is 7,646. The number who attended public schools was 6,364, or 
eighty-three per cent of the whole number; and the average attend- 
ance was 3,098, or about fifty per cent of the whole number. The 
schools are mostly taught twenty-eight weeks, the time required 
by law. The well-being of the children would be better pro- 
moted by at least thirty-six weeks school. 

In the main, I think the character of the schools of this district 
and the qualifications of teachers are being gradually improved, 
and that public sentiment is placing a higher estimate upon the 
common schooL I thank you and the other member^ of the 
Department for the uniform courtesy shown me, and the prompt 
manner in which my communications have been answered. 

R, L. ANDRUS, School Commissioner, 

BoLivAB, N". Y., December 27, 1870. 



BROOME COUNTY— FiEST District. 

Hon. Abb AM B. Wbavbb, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — ^In accordance with the regulation of the Department,! 
respectfully submit the following statement of the condition of 
the schools under my supervision. 

This commissioner district embraces the towns of Colesville, 
Conklin, Chenango, Fenton, Kirkwood, Sanford and Windsor, 
comprising one hundred and twenty-two districts and parts of 
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districts. Of this number, one hundred and fifteen have their 
houses in this county, and all but two have supported schools the 
past year, for twenty-eight weeks or more. District No. 6, town 
of Kirk wood, having had a vacation for a little more than two 
years, has commenced a school for the winter term. 

All the houses in this district, in which school has been taught 
the past year, are frame buildings valued in the aggregate, 
including sites, at $51,070. There are a number of very good 
houses, and a few that are but mere " shells." Two new school 
buildings have been erected the past year. The amount of land 
occupied for school sites is twenty-five acres and thirty-five rods. 
Thirteen of the sites are separated from the highway by a fence, 
and all but five have privies for the use of the school. 

From the reports of trustees, we obtain the following financial 
statistics: The amount on hand, October 1, 1869, was $198.49; 
apportioned to districts, $H, 858.34; from local fund, $328.83 ; 
raised by tax, $15,993. 17 ; from teachers' board, $3,755.75 ; from 
sources not named, $366.88 ; making the total receipts, $32,501.16. 
The expenditures were as follows : for teachers' wages, $25,776.91 ; 
for libraries, $13.56 ; for school apparatus, $65.88 ; for buildings, 
repairs, etc., $4,262.14; for all incidental expenses, $2,074.27. 
Amount on hand, Oct. 1, 1870, $308.40. 

There were employed in this district, the past year, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five teachers, forty-four males and one hundred 
and eighty-one females. Of these two hundred, nineteen were 
licensed by commissioners, and five by the State Superintendent. 

While the greater number of thiBse teachers are faithful 
workers, a few manifest no desire to improye, and seem perfectly 
satisfied to do no better work this term than they did the last. 
I have asked the last named class of teachers to change their 
employment, and see if they cannot find some business for which 
they are better adapted. I hope the time will soon come when 
teachers, who are indifferent to the means of improvement so 
generously offered by the State, will not be employed by school 
oflScers, but will be left to follow pursuits more in keeping with 
their natures, and in which a failure rightly to perform their 
duties will not effect so seriously the interests of the entire 
community. 

The whole number of children of school age is reported to be 
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5,582, and of that number 4,603 attended school some portion of 
the school year. This shows the lamentable fact that nearly one 
thousand of the children of school age, in this district alone, 
have not received any instruction from our common schools the 
past year. Can we wonder at the complaint of the people, that 
" we are being taxed for the support of schools for the education 
of children, while those children are allowed to attend school or 
not, just as they please." 

The whole number of days of attendance at the schools in this 
district the past year, was 332,460, thereby showing the average 
daily attendance to be quite small, when compai*ed with what it 
might and should have been. Allow me to suggest that, in my 
opinion, if the greater portion of the money now apportioned to 
the counties of the State, for resident children, should be appor- 
tioned according to the average daily attendance, it would induce 
some of the districts to make the average nearer what it 
should be. 

From the reports I find there are 4,830 volumes in our district 
libraries, valued at $2,313. The libraries are in a deplorable 
condition, and the moneys for their support are generally used 
for teachers wages. Would it not be better if the library moneys 
were expended for school apparatus, of which there .is much 
need in our schools ? Until some higher authority takes control 
of this matter, there will be little done toward procuring the 
things necessary for carrying forward a school successfully. 

We use three grades of license in this county. My practice 
is not to license a teacher without an examination, and the cases 
are very rare in which I feel justified in departing from that rule. 
An examination should mean something, and teachers are begin- 
ning to realize that it is not worth while to ask for a license 
unless they are prepared for an examination. In my opinion, the 
shorter the tenii of the license, the better it is for the schools. 

Our institute was held in the village of Union, in one corner 
of the county, there being no available place in a more central 
locality. I am happy to be able to report that the board of 
supervisors, by a unanimous vote, has tendered the use of the 
court-house to the commissioners for the purpose of holding 
the county institutes. This action is highly gratifying to the 
teachers, and demonstrates fully that the influential men of the 
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county feel a deep interest in the welfare of our common schools, 
and appreciate the means by which valuable instruction for 
teachers is brought within their reach. 

My associate, Commissioner Edson, will speak more fully of 
the work done at our institute, but I cannot close without 
expressing my thaiuks to the Department for furnishing us with 
such able instructors as Professor H. B. Buckham, of Water- 
bury, Conn., and Mrs. A. T. Randall, of Oswego. To Profs. 
Hoose and Stowell of Cortland, and Messrs G. L. Farnham and 
O. B. Bruce of Binghamton, we are under many obligations. 
The citizens of Union and vicinity did all in their power to 
make the stay of the teachers in their village pleasant, and for 
their efforts will ever be gratefully remembered by all in attend- 
ance. 

I believe that the noniial schools are doing a noble work ; yet 
I cannot forbear to remark that they are taking from us some of 
our very best teachers, without any prospect of their returning 
to teach in our iniral schools, as they can readily find employ- 
ment in the graded schools and academies. Yet I believe it to 
be my duty to encourage teachers, and those who contemplate 
teaching, to attend these schools. 

With all becoming ardor I have thus far, during my term of 
office as commissioner, given my time without reserve, and my 
undivided attention, to the interests of common schools, and for 
the advancement and prosperity of the great and noble cause of 
education, having no reason for regret but that my warmest 
desires have not been fully gratified. The duties devolving upon 
the commissioner are very many ; and my time has been so fully 
occupied during the past year that I have had no desire to do 
more than attend to my official business. 

To the Department for its kindness to me, and the promptness 
with which all communications have been answered; to the 
trustees, teachers and people of this district, for their uniform 
kindness, courtesy and hospitality received and enjoyed, I tender 
my sincere thanks. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. S. MONROE, 

School Commissioner, 
Binghamton, December 16^A, 1870. 

12 
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BROOME COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendeivt of Public Instntction: 

Sir. — But few changes have been made in my district during 
the year, and I have little to present, in regard to the wants of 
our schools, in addition to what is contained in my last annual 
report. 

The number of districts and parts of districts under my super- 
vision is now one hundred and seven ; of these, ten are joint and 
their houses are in adjoining counties. 

The number of licensed teachers employed and teaching at the 
same time, for twenty-eight or more weeks, was one hundred and 
eight; the number, licensed by school commissioners, was one 
hundred and thirty-three ; by State Superintendent, fifteen ; by 
normal school, one. The number of male teachers was thirty- 
four ; of females, ninety-nine. The number who taught two con- 
secutive terms in the same district was twelve. 

The number of children, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, residing in this commissioner district, September 30, 
1870, was 4,981 ; the number who attended school some portion 
of the year, 4,049; and the average daily attendance, 2,143. 
The number of volumes in district libraries, as reported, was 
4,796 ; and the estimated value, $2,024. The estimated value of 
houses and sites was $68,890 ; the assessed valuation of taxable 
property, $2,602,904. A comparison with last year shows that 
the number of districts is one less ; the number of teachers 
employed, one more ; the number of children residing in the dis- 
tricts, sixty-eight less; the number attending school, eleven 
more ; the average daily attendance, forty-eight more ; the num- 
ber of volumes in libraries, two hundred and fifty-five less ; and 
their estimated value, $29.00 less. The estimated value of houses 
and sites was $6,111 more; assessed valuation of taxable pro- 
perty as given, $23,305 more. Seventy-one districts have one 
trustee ; two, have two ; and twenty-two, have three. There are 
three union school districts, of which two have nine trustees, and 
one has three. The amount of land, occupied and owned by dis- 
tricts for sites, was twenty-five acres and twenty-three rods. 
Fifteen houses are sepai*ated from the highway by a fence ; ten 
have no privies. In fifty-eight districts, teachers boarded around. 
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The library money was used in payment of teachers wages in 
eighty-nine districts; the amount so used was $161.95. In 
thirty-one districts, trustees do not keep records in a district 
book. 

The amount of moneys on hand, October 1st, 1870, was 
$190.21 ; amount received from apportionment to districts, 
$10,945.73 ; raised by tax, $20,658.02 ; estimated value of teachers 
board when boarding around, $3,330.00 ; received from other 
sources, $996.32 ; making a total of $36,120.28. The amount 
paid for teachers wages, including the estimated value of board 
when boarding around, was $25,584.57 ; for libraries, $16.38 ; 
apparatus, $143.47 ; houses, repairs, etc., $8,106.77 ; incidentals, 
$2,156.33; amount on hand, October 1st, 1870, $112.76. 

In comparison with last year, the amount on hand was $396.06 
less ; apportioned to districts, $73.18 more; raised by tax, $627.91 
more ; estimated value of teachers board, $816.00 less; teachers 
wages, $715.48 more ; libraries, $33.63 less ; apparatus, $53.26 
more; houses, repairs, etc., $1,861.88 less; incidentals, $11.35 
more ; total expense, $1,115.42 less than the previous year. 

Five houses have been built, since my last report was made, 
in the following districts, viz. : No. 8 Binghamton, No. 2 Lisle, 
No. 8 Union, and Nos. 6 and 8 Vestal. All are good buildings 
as compared with their predecessors, and some are excellent. 

A great and growing want of our common schools is apparatus 
and suitable books for reference. Most of the districts are pro- 
vided with a dictionary, a very few have a globe or maps, and a 
few have good and ample blackboards ; but few have any books 
of reference, besides the dictionary, and thus the want in these 
respects is almost universal. The number of teachers who have 
read any good work on teaching is comparatively small ; and the 
number who read any good educational periodical is still smaller. 

Allow me to express the hope that some intelligent action will 
be taken in reference to district libraries, so called, by which they 
shall cease to be named (since they have already practically 
ceased to exist), or that they be so managed and the money so 
appropriated that some benefit, in some way, may be accom- 
plished thereby. " District libraries have had their day ;" hut 
school libraries, emphatically such, are a necessity ; and it seems 
to me that, in the matter of school apparatus and books of refer- 
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ence for teacher and pupils, the State would do a good work by 
appropriating a reasonable amount each year, on condition that 
an equal sum be raised by the respective districts for the same 
purpose. An arrangement might also be made by which these 
articles could be furnished at wholesale rates. 

A hindrance to the proper management and progress of our 
schools lies in the too frequent change of district officers, and the 
more frequent change of teachei*8. Trustees barely become 
familiar with their duties when they are succeeded by those who 
have given little or no attention to the subject. The teacher, in 
the course of a term, becomes acquainted with the pupils in 
respect to their abilities, dispositions, peculiarities, etc., and is 
just prepared to do efficient work, when, in accordance with the 
custom, he leaves for a new field to form new acquaintances, and 
another takes his place to go over the same ground and experi- 
ence the same difficulties. In only a few districts do they com- 
prehend the situation, and when they find good teachers, keep 
them. 

According to the best of my knowledge, but one district clerk 
has reported to the town clerk the names of officers elected at the 
last annual meeting. Would it not be well for the Department 
to furnish, with the registers, blanks for this purpose and also for 
the reports of town clerks to commissioners ? 

The normal and training schools are doing a good work for 
the schools in the cities and larger villages, but only indirectly 
for the rural districts. The course of study (which, perhaps, 
should be no less comprehensive), prepares the student to teach 
in the higher schools and academies ; and few if any are willing, 
after receiving their diplomas, to teach for the wages our rural 
districts are able to pay. It may be impracticable, but it seems 
to me that, temporarily at least, there should be a shorter course 
in order to prepare teachers for this class of schools. 

My examination of teachers is principally written ; but such 
oral questions are asked as the individual cases seem to demand. 
Applicants are examined in the sounds of letters, spelling, read- 
ing, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar with analysis and parsing, 
geography with some system of mapping, civil government, his- 
tory of the United States, and physiology. At the commence- 
ment of my tenn of office little or no attention was being given 
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to the first, and last three, subjects named. Since that time 
teachers have been preparing themselves in these branches, which 
are now gradually becoming a part of our common school curri- 
culum. 

When the " Free School Act " became the law of the land, 
the opinion seemed to be quite prevalent that the schools were 
to be absolutely free; and in many instances teachers were 
employed at comparatively extravagant prices, without regard 
to grade of license, or experience and success in teaching. A 
few first class teachers (who are usually cheap at any price) 
were receiving liberal wages ; others who could only be passed as 
third rate, watching the opportunity and evidently believing in 
the maxim, " There is a tide," etc., " which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune," asked, and in many instances received, as 
good wages as the very best. As could be foreseen, this neglect 
on the part of trustees to ascertain, before employing teachers, 
their grade of license, and their previous success, if any, in teach- 
ing, and the consequent practice of paying to second and third 
class teachers the same wages as received by those of the first 
grade, have produced a reaction and a feeling of antagonism 
which in some localities arrays itself not only against teachers' 
institutes and associations, but also against the free school law 
itself. 

It is but justice however to state that the feeling against insti- 
tutes and associations, wherever it exists, is owing in a great 
measure to a mis-apprehension on the part of those who do not 
attend them, and also to mis-statements of » certain teachers who, 
in their zeal to secure paying places, have falsely reported that 
the commissioners at those gatherings instructed and encouraged 
teachers to ask high prices. The truth is, the commissioners 
have repeatedly called attention to the fact that there were three 
grades of certificates ; and circulars have been sent to trustees 
explaining the difference in grades, and urging them not to 
employ teachers before examining their certificates on which 
would appear their standing in each branch and the commis- 
sioners' opinion of their ability in management, etc. I know of 
no reason why a person who has never taught, and who has 
given little or no thought to the matter, should presume to ask, 
or expect to gt't, wages equal to those paid to the best, or why 
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those who have given years to the work, and in their experience 
have shown superior ability in teaching and tact in the manage- 
ment of children, ai*e not entitled to superior consideration and 
better compensation. 

Conscientiously believing it to be my duty to the people for 
whom I labor, I have endeavored faithfully and earnestly to 
impress upon the minds of teachers the importance and the duty 
of being duly qualified for their work ; and, notwithstanding 
some may oppose, yet if there are those who hearken to such 
advice, and by earnest labor and mented success are appreciated, 
and are able to earn and command good wages, I will " thank 
God and take courage." 

Teachers' institutes and associations, properly conducted, are 
indispensable to the progress of our schools ; and it would be a 
great misfortune if they should be discontinued. 

Our last institute for this county was held at Union, under 
the charge of Prof. H. B. Buckham, of Waterbury, Conn., assisted 
by Mrs. Anna T. Randall, of Oswego, X. Y. The subjects pre- 
sented were grammar and analysis, arithmetic, spelling, govern- 
ment of the United States, and school economy, by Prof. Buck- 
ham ; and reading, geogi-aphy and composition, by Mrs. Randall. 
Prof. Hoose, of the Cortland Normal and Training School, gave 
two lessons in arithmetic ; Prof. Stowell of the same school gave 
three lessons in experimental philosophy ; and Superintendent 
Farnham, of Binghamton, one in primary instruction. The 
different subjects were taken up in the manner in which the 
instructors thought they should be presented to children in 
school, affording a rapid review, with suggestions and illustra- 
tions, of the best method of teaching. Prof. Buckham gave a 
short lecture each day on school economy. These lectures were 
designed for young teachere; and, while well adapted to antici- 
pate and meet the difficulties of beginners, were exceedingly 
interesting to all. They were on these topics: motives and 
preparation for the work; organization of school; carrying on 
school ; recitations ; primary instruction ; school discipline. At 
the evening sessions, questions from the " query box " were dis- 
cussed by the commissioners and teachers ; papers were read and 
experience was related. Prof. Buckham gave four lectures; 
Prof. Hoose, one ; and Mrs. Randall, one. The instructors more 
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than fulfilled our expectation ; and we congratulate the Depart- 
ment on being able to secure such valuable aid. 

Mr. E. Osborn, piincipal of the village school, his pupils and 
the citizens, were untiling in their efforts to make the session 
pleasant. 

The schools at Whitneys' Point, Lisle, Centre Lisle and Union, 
now rank among the best of their kind in this part of the State. 
Besides making thorough students, they are supplying good 
teachers to the rural districts, and, by their excellent discipline 
and improved methods of teaching, are exerting a healthful influ- 
ence upon the surrounding schools. In the village of Maine the 
house has been remodeled, and the school placed under the charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur, graduates of the Brockpoit Normal and 
Training School. They have inaugurated a new order of things, * 
and the prospects are flattering for another first-class school. 
The only villages in my district now remaining " sicut ante " are 
Triangle and Upper Lisle; and I still entertain the hope that 
they will soon catch the inspiration from their sister villages. 

The teachers under my supervision, as a class, are faithful, 
earnest and conscientious; ever ready and willing to receive 
advice and carry out my suggestions. ' The people, as a whole, 
are by no means indifferent to the importance of having good 
schools, and, with rai-e exceptions, do not complain when they 
believe they are " getting the worth of their money." 

Again thanking the teachers for their uniform courtesy, the 
people for their kindness and hospitality, and the Department 
for repeated favors, 

I am, very truly, 

Your obedient servant, 

N. W. EDSON, 

School Commissioner. 
BiNGHAMTON, December 13, 1870. 



CATTARAUGUS COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. A BR AM B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I respectfully submit 
the following report : 
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I entered upon the duties of my office, on the first day of 
January last, with a zeal that has by no means abated as I have 
watched the workings of our common school system. The eulo- 
gies pronounced upon it by commissioners from all parts of the 
State, I believe to be just. The disbursement of vast sums of 
money among so mr.ny school districts, according to the number 
of teachers and the number and attendance of pupils, so that 
nothing is lost, and the facility with which the Department gives 
direction to an enterprise which effects almost every citizen of 
the State, and collects such a fund of accurate and varied know- 
ledge of the local interests of education, display a system at 
once wonderful and complete. 

But legislation has gone quite far enough, and it could hardly 
have stopped short. When a competent teacher can be placed ui 
every school of the State, it might be well to ask for a law com- 
pelling the attendance of children. There are restless spirits, 
however, who would attempt to do by legislation what alone can 
be accomplished by work. What remains to be done is to achieve 
by thorough execution those 'results which the law anticipates, 
encourages and aids. The schools under my supervision, as com- 
pared with parts of Ohio and Michigan, are more backward. It 
is not from lack of attendance, or from deficiency in the appro- 
priation of school money, but from lack of earnest work on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. Many of the schools are an 
unmeaning routine of class exercises without study or thought. 
As facilities for acquiiing knowledge increase, the tendency has 
been to put forth less effort. So that the real advantage of 
improvements seems to be that it makes education more general. 
As parents become more wealthy, children form easier habits of 
living. In schools, they are not self-reliant, but depend too much 
upon the teacher to bring forward constantly something new and 
interesting, which the young and inexperienced are unable to do, 
and which if attempted only leads to superficial results. 

The great evil which exists in my schools is lack of study. 
Pupils obey in everything else, but, by a sort of common consent, 
neglect of study is no longer regarded a violation of the rules of 
school. It is idleness, whose baleful influence is everywhere seen 
in the abodes of poverty and in haunts of vice and crime. 
School should be a place where habits of industry are formed. 
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It ought not to be possible for children reared in our common 
schools to grow up in ignorance. The best schools are not always 
taught by teachers of age and experience. Many young teachers 
just entering upon the profession, full of ambition and determi- 
nation to succeed, beget a like spirit in their schools which make 
for a time decided improvement. If all of the teachers kept a 
uniform report of scholarship and deportment, whereby one school 
could be compared with another, and the schools of one town with 
those of another, publishing the results from time to time in the 
local papers, it would awaken a wholesome rivalry among the 
schools, and call forth efforts which the beneficence of learning 
and a desire for future usefulness fail to arouse. 

Teachers usually have a better knowledge of books than they 
have of their pupils. They are constantly reviewing the branches 
to be taught, but spend little time in studying the children. 
Instead of guiding the mind in its own investigation of truth, 
they attempt to cram it with isolated facts and principles until it 
is surfeited and the idea of study becomes nauseating. The 
influence of the nomial schools is gradually removing this diffi- 
culty ; but where are the normal teachers ? Of the three hun- 
dred and four teachers employed in this assembly district, only 
three were graduates from the normal schools. These did most 
eflicient work ; but what are they among so many ? Without 
miraculous interposition they will scarcely be sufficient to feed 
the multitude. 

The practice of admitting into the schools pupils from other 
districts prevails to a certain extent, thereby causing the ratio 
of the number in the districts to those in attendance to vary con- 
siderably in different districts, and making, in the apportionment 
of school moneys, the average attendance quota less than it 
would have been had they attended in their own districts. 

Several changes have been made during the year. Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, of Carrollton, have been consolidated into a union school 
district, called No. 1 ; No. 6 has been changed to No. 2 ; and a 
new district has been formed, to be known as No. 3. The union 
school district has built a large school-house. 

The teachers' institute, under the direction of Prof. Barker, of 
Buffalo, and Prof. Jones, of Dansville, was a success. The oldest 
teachers admitted it to be the largest, most interesting, and 
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practical of any yet held here ; and they returned to their respec- 
live fields of labor with a firmer purpose to do what they can to 
advance the cause of education in this county. 

I cannot but express, in conclusion, a feeling of gratitude to 
the Department for valuable services promptly rendered me in 
my efforts faithfully to discharge the arduous duties of the com- 
missioner's office, and also to the trustees, patrons and teachers, 
for assistance in carrying into operation measures conducive to 
the interests of the schools. 

Your obedient servant, 

JEROME L. HIGBEE, 
School Commissioner 2d Dist, Cattaraugus Co, 

Cattaeaugus, N. Y., Dec, 15, 1870. 



CAYUGA COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Jnstructi07i : 
Sir. — The second commissioner district of this county com- 
prises the towns of Aurelius, Brutus, Fleming, Ledyard, Niles, 
Owasco, Sennett and Springport, and consists of seventy-six 
school districts. Of this number, seventy-four have maintained 
school for twenty-eight weeks or more, and two have failed to 
continue school for a time sufficient to entitle them to participate 
in the annual apportionment of school moneys. 

Four new school-houses have been built during the year, and 
six have undergone extensive and permanent repairs. Most of 
the houses in this district are now comfortable and convenient. 
The out-buildings are generally in good condition. The houses 
and surroundings have been greatly improved. No new districts 
have been formed within the year. 

The schools, generally, are provided with no apparatus, except 
blackboards. A few have maps, globes and charts, while but 
two have all the apparatus that is desirable. The number of 
children of school age residing in the district at the close of the 
year, as reported by the trustees, was 4,820, of which number 
3,504 attended school some portion of the year, with an average 
daily attendance of 1,740. This is an increase over the preced- 
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ing year of two hundred and twenty-two in the number of 
children of school age, and of seventy-four in average daily 
attendance. 

The number of teachers employed during the year was one 
hundred and fifty-six, of whom forty-nine were males, and one 
hundred and seven, females. One hundred and forty-nine were 
licensed by local officers, three by the State Superintendent, and 
four are graduates of noi*mal schools. 

The examination of applicants, for admission as pupils to the 
Cornell University, was held at the court-house, in the spring, 
resulting in the selection of two, who were subsequently received 
at the university. The county is fully represented at this insti- 
tution. 

The condition of libraries has undergone little change during 
the year. Only a small per centage of the money apportioned 
for libraries has been used for the purchase of books. The num- 
ber of volumes reported was 5,218, valued at $1,739. Public 
opinion has pronounced its verdict against them ; the books are 
not read. The money, apportioned for the purchase of books, 
should be appropriated for other purposes. 

The annual institute for the county was held at Port Byron, 
commencing October 17th, and closing October 31st. It was 
under the immediate supervision of the commissioners. Prof. 
James Johonnot of Oswego, acted as conductor. The attend- 
ance was large, and Prof. Johonnot succeeded in awakening and 
maintaining much interest and enthusiasm, and fully sustaining 
his reputation as one of the foremost in the ranks of the distin- 
guished educators of the State. Improved methods of instruc- 
tion were clearly developed, and thoroughly impressed upon the 
minds of the teachers in attendance. Prof. Baldwin, assistant 
instructor, exhibited talent in the department to which he was 
assigned, and was appreciated by the institute. The lectures by 
Professors Hoose, Baldwin and Johonnot, and O. W. Johnson, 
Esq., were instructive and entertaining to the teachers and peo- 
ple present. 

The free school system commends itself to all who entertain 
liberal views of the objects and importance of general education. 
A very large majority of the people are in favor of the present 
mode of sustaining the schools; and complaints come mostly 
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practical of any yet held here ; and they returaed to their respec- 
live fields of labor with a firmer purpose to do what they can to 
advance the cause of education in this county. 

I cannot but express, in conclusion, a feeling of gratitude to 
the Department for valuable services promptly rendered me in 
my efforts faithfully to discharge the arduous duties of the com- 
missioner's office, and also to the trustees, patrons and teachers, 
for assistance in carrying into operation measures conducive to 
the interests of the schools. 

Your obedient servant, 

JEROME L. HIGBEE, 
School Commissioner 2d DisL Cattaraugus Co, 

Cattaeaugus, N. Y., Dec, 15, 1870. 



CAYUGA COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abb AM B, Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instructio7i : 
Sir. — The second commissioner district of this county com- 
prises the towns of Aurelius, Brutus, Fleming, Ledyard, Niles, 
Owasco, Sennett and Springport, and consists of seventy-six 
school districts. Of this number, seventy-four have maintained 
school for twenty-eight weeks or more, and two have failed to 
continue school for a time sufficient to entitle them to participate 
in the annual apportionment of school moneys. 

Four new school-houses have been built during the year, and 
six have undergone extensive and permanent repairs. Most of 
the houses in this district are now cpmfortable and convenient. 
The out-buildings are generally in good condition. The houses 
and surroundings have been greatly improved. No new districts 
have been formed within the year. 

The schools, generally, are provided wath no apparatus, except 
blackboards. A few have maps, globes and charts, while but 
two have all the apparatus that is desirable. The number of 
children of school age residing in the district at the close of the 
year, as reported by the trustees, was 4,820, of which number 
3,504 attended school some portion of the year, with an avera«ye 
daily attendance of 1,740. This is an increase over the preced- 
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ing year of two hundred and twenty-two in the number of 
children of school age, and of seventy-four in average daily 
attendance. 

The number of teachers employed during the year was one 
hundred and fifty-six, of whom forty-nine were males, and one 
hundred and seven, females. One hundred and forty-nine were 
licensed by local officers, three by the State Superintendent, and 
four are graduates of noiTial schools. 

The examination of applicants, for admission as pupils to the 
Cornell University, was held at the court-house, in the spring, 
resulting in the selection of two, who were subsequently received 
at the univei*sity. The county is fully represented at this insti- 
tution. 

The condition of libraries has undergone little change during 
the year. Only a small per centage of the money apportioned 
for libraries has been used for the purchase of books. The num- 
ber of volumes reported was 5,218, valued at $1,739. Public 
opinion has pronounced its verdict against them ; the books are 
not read. The money, apportioned for the purchase of books, 
should be appropriated for other purposes. 

The annual institute for the county was held at Port Byron, 
commencing October 17th, and closing October 31st. It was 
under the immediate supervision of the commissioners. Prof. 
James Johonnot of Oswego, acted as conductor. The attend- 
ance was large, and Prof. Johonnot succeeded in awakening and 
maintaining much interest and enthusiasm, and fully sustaining 
his reputation as one of the foremost in the ranks of the distin- 
guished educators of the State. Improved methods of instruc- 
tion were clearly developed, and thoroughly impressed upon the 
minds of the teachers in attendance. Prof. Baldwin, assistant 
instructor, exhibited talent in the department to which he was 
assigned, and was appreciated by the institute. The lectures by 
Professors Hoose, Baldwin and Johonnot, and O. W. Johnson, 
Esq., were instructive and entertaining to the teachers and peo- 
ple present. 

The free school system commends itself to all who entertain 
liberal views of the objects and importance of general education. 
A very large majority of the people are in favor of the present 
mode of sustaining the schools; and complaints come mostly 
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from those who reluctantly pay taxes for any purpose, and from 
those who do not in anywise appreciate the elevating power of 
education whether in respect to individuals or to the State. 

LEONARD F. HARDY, 

School Commissioner. 
Weedspobt, January, 1871. 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY — Fibst District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaveb, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib. — The first commissioner district of the county of Chau- 
tauqua is composed of twelve towns, comprising one hundred 
and fifty school districts, which employ, at the same time, one 
hundred and seventy teachers. Four of these districts. No. 1, 
Chautauqua, No. 3, Clymer, No. 5, Sherman, and No. 1, West- 
field, are organized under the union free school act. The rest 
are ordinary common school districts. 

There has been expended, during the past year, the sum of 
S 75,877.35 for the support of these schools. Of this sum, $67,- 
635.92 has been raised by direct taxation. 

Although the trustees' reports show a decrease of one 
hundred and ninety-four, during the past year, from the total 
number of children of school age residing in the districts, yet 
the average daily attendance of such children has increased from 
3,370 to 3,509 ; this, added to the average daily attendance of 
children residing in other districts, makes the total average 
attendance nearly fifty-six per cent of the entire number of 
children. This is a greater per cent than was reported from any 
county in the State, for the year ending September 30, 1869. 

Every district, except No. 1, Ellery, maintained a school for 
twenty-eight weeks or more during the year. In that district, 
although there is a fair school-house, there has been no school for 
several years. The district will probably be annulled during the 
present winter. 

There is a marked change in the wages paid female teachers. 
There is no reason why a female teacher should not receive as 
much pay as a male teacher, provided she teaches as good a 
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school. There were ninety-eight male and two hundred and 
forty-eight female teachers who taught some portion of the year 
in this commissioner district. 

The school district libraries are in as complete a state of dilapi- 
dation as they well can be. Many districts do not even elect a 
librarian. Some libraries are packed away in bams, with old 
rubbish, while many more might as well be, so far as their bene- 
fits are concerned. I believe one-half of the trustees^ who report 
the number of volumes in the district library, do it merely from 
guess, not knowing whether they have a library or not. District 
libraries have had their day. They performed a noble work in 
the past, but their place, by the fireside, is now supplied by peri- 
odicals and the various family libraries that may be found in 
nearly every house. 

It is to be regretted that many district officers are negligent in 
regard to their official duties ; some culpably so. It is a source 
of much annoyance to the school commissioner, and great detri- 
ment to the schools. I am happy to state, however, that some 
district officers, trustees especially, perform their duties with as 
much precision as though they were to be remunerated for their 
services. If trustees were remunerated, I believe it would benefit 
the schools. The business of those districts, which have the most 
trustees, is conducted in the loosest manner. It is a source of 
much gratification that the districts are fast coming to the same 
conclusion, and that the number having only one trustee is rapidly 
increasing. Only six districts have two trustees, and only tweney- 
one have three. 

There is one great cause of inconvenience and trouble to the 
various school districts which, in my opinion, ought at once to 
be removed. It is the power which individuals have of strength- 
ening the resources of their own districts at the expense of 
others. When once the district boundaries are established, all 
territory included within said bounds should be a part and par- 
cel of the resources of said district until its boundaries are 
changed. Some districts are almost totally ruined by allowing 
each individual to pay the tax on all his land which adjoins his 
home farm in the distnct where he lives. This ought not to be. 

The large attendance at our associations and institutes is 
proof that the teachers of Chautauqua county are alive to their 
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work. Perhaps some teach merely for a livelihood, but many 
have made teaching their profession from choice. The associa- 
tion for the county was held at Sherman, the last of April, and 
was numerously attended. 

Our institute was held at Jamestown the last week in August 
and the first week in September. The instruction given by Prof. 
Johonnot, its able conductor, and his assistants, was a rich feast 
for all, and. especially those directly interested in the teachers' 
profession. It was the largest institute ever held in this county, 
and probably the largest ever held in the United States. The 
registered attendance was seven hundred and forty-two. The 
department of vocal music, which was ably conducted during 
the entire session, added much to its success. 

The people of Chautauqua county are beginning to appreciate 
the great advantages of our present school system. They are 
fast learning that time and money spent for the benefit of schools 
is not squandered, but will bring forth fruit more than a hundred 
fold. The health and comfort, as well as the convenience of the 
pupils, receive a just amount of their attention. Properly ven- 
tilated school-houses, surrounded by fences and shade trees, are 
springing up all over this commissioner district. To be sure, 
there are a few sites just large enough to contain the house by 
placing it well in the road, but these are the exception. Five 
new school-houses have been built during the pa«t school year, 
and another will be soon erected in No. 8 Sherman, as the old 
house has beeux condemned. There are but few ideally poor 
houses left in the entire district. The union free schools at May- 
ville, Sherman and Westfield, are real ornaments to the commu- 
nities in which they are located. Worthy boards of education, 
and competent teachers, have placed them deservedly high 
among the institutions of learning in our land. The one at Cly- 
mer has as yet received little or no benefit from its organization 
into a union school. 

The duties of school commissioner in this district are neces- 
sarily arduous, as there are one hundred and seventy depart- 
ments to be visited. Four weeks are spent in the annual exami- 
nation of teachers, besides the time required for many private 
examinations ; one week, at the association ; two, at the institute ; 
two, making the apportionment ; and two, or more, making his 
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report to the Department. By request of the board of supervi- 
sors, I made a written report to said board at its annual session. 
There is also a large amount of miscellaneous business to be 
done. I am happy to be able to say, however, that I have usu- 
ally received the hearty co-operation of those with and for whom 
I have been called upon to act. 

Finally, permit me to say that the schools in the first com- 
missioner district of Chautauqua county are not degenerating. 
Their record stands brighter to-day than ever before. They are 
fast coming up to their privileged standard. 

A. C. PICKARD, 

BusTi, December 13, 1870. School Oommissioner, 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY — Second Disteict. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^In compliance with a request from the Department, the 
school commissioner of the second district in the county of 
Chautauqua respectfully submits the following report : 

This district is composed of fourteen towns, viz. : Arkwright, 
Carroll, Charlotte, Cherry Creek, Dunkirk, Ellicott, Ellington, 
Gerry, Hanover, Kaerntono, Poland, Pomfret, Sheridan and Vil- 
lenova, comprising one hundred and forty-seven school districts 
and parts of districts. Four of these have their school-houses 
in the county of Cattaraugus. 

The whole number of school-houses is one hundred and fifty- 
two, of which one hundred and forty-one are frame ; nine, brick ; 
and two, log. The whole number of licensed teachers, employed 
for twenty-eight weeks or more at the same time, was two hun- 
dred and three ; while the whole number of licensed teachers, 
employed some portion of the year, was three hundred and 
seventy-seven, of whom eighty-eight were males, and two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine were females. The whole number of chil- 
dren of school age residing in this commissioner district, on the 
last day of September, as reported by the trustees, was 12,236 ; 
and the whole number of pupils that attended school, some por- 
tion of the year, was 9,356. The average daily attendance was 
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4,960, being an average attendance of twenty-four for each 
teacher. 

The total amount expended during the year for school pur- 
poses, as reported, was 102,627.76. Of this sum, $24,018.77 was 
received from the State apportionment, and the balance, $68,- 
608.98, was raised by local tax. There was paid during the year, 
for teachers' wages, the sum of $63,111.37, and, for seven new 
school-houses and sites, about $5,400. 

The new houses are located as follows : Two in Carroll, one in 
Charlotte, one in Ellington, one in Kiemtone, one in Poland, 
and one in Sheridan. I am gratified to say that these houses are 
well constructed, and a credit to the districts that built them. 
No. 7, in the town of Carroll, a rural district, expended on its 
house and site the sum of $1,550 ; and another rural district, No. 
4, in town of Sheridan, expended, for a like purpose, about $1,650. 
There are some twenty-five or thirty school districts that ought 
to do likewise, and some of them intend to build the coming 
summer. 

The whole area of land occupied for sites and play grounds, as 
reported, was seventy acres and forty-nine square rods ; and the 
estimated value of school-houses and sites was $219,905. The 
aggregate assessed valuation of taxable property, in this commis- 
sioner district, was $8,138,100. . 

The whole number of volumes in the school district libraries 
was reported to be 10,816, and their estimated value $6,797. I 
am sorry to say that the school district libraries are in a very 
dilapidated condition, except in a few of the large schools, where 
they take great pride in keeping them properly replenished. I 
think, in some instances, the trustees guess at the number of 
volumes, rather than give the actual number from knowledge. 
One hundred and fifteen districts applied the library money in 
payment of teachers' wages. The amount so applied was $186.18, 
the whole amount apportioned for library purposes being $499.12. 

There are one hundred and fourteen school districts that have 
one trustee, three that have two trustees, and twenty-four that 

• 

have three trustees. One hundred and thirty-four districts own 
the sites of the school-houses, and seven have only a lease. 

There are only thirty-two school houses that are separated from 
the highway by a fence. Fourteen districts paid wages to the 
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teachers while attending the teachers' institute. The whole 
sum so paid was $279.13. 

The teachers' institute, for Chautauqua county, was held at 
Jamestown during the two weeks commencing Aug. 27, 1870, 
under the charge of Prof. James Johonnot, assisted by Miss 
Emily Cone, and was eminently successful both in interest and 
attendance ; the number enrolled was seven hundred and thirty- 
eight, and the average daily attendance over four hundred. 

Our normal school at Fredonia, under the charge of Dr. J. W. 
Armstrong, is in a very flourishing condition, and, at no very dis- 
tant day, I anticipate that Chautauqua county will reap a bountiful 
harvest, in the supply of well qualified teachers from that insti- 
tution of learning. On the whole, the progress in school mat- 
ters, if not all that could be desired, is reasonably encouraging. 

WELLINGTON WOODWARD, 

School Commissioner, 
Jamestown, Dec. 17, 1870. 



CHEMUNG COUNTY. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^In compliance with your request, the following brief 
report is respectfully submitted : 

My commissioner district comprises the whole of Chemung 
county, except the city of Elmira, and consists of eleven towns, 
viz. : Ashland, Baldwin, Big Flats, Catlin, Chemung, Elmira, 
Erin, Horseheads, Southport, Veteran and Van Etten. It con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-seven ordinary school districts, 
and one union free school district. One hundred and sixteen dis- 
tricts have school-houses in this county, and twelve districts, 
being joint, have school-houses in adjoining counties. There were 
one hundred and twenty-seven duly licensed teachers employed 
for twenty-eight or more weeks, at the same time, in the districts 
which have school-houses in this county. The number of resi- 
dent children of school age, attending school during the year, 
was 5,399. The whole number of days of attendance of all 
children of school age was 430,848. The average daily attend- 
ance during the year was 2,647. 

13 
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The libraries, generally, are in a very bad condition, but little 
care being taken of them. The day of district school libraries is 
past, and I can see no reason why the money appropriated for 
their support should not be apportioned directly for the payment 
of teachers' wages. 

The lack of uniformity of text-books still exists, and is a great 
impediment to the advancement of our schools : in my opinion, 
some legislation is necessary to enforce a uniform system of tex^ 
books throughout the State. 

There is a sad deficiency in school apparatus in nearly all of the 
schools in the county, and much time and teaching are wasted 
for want of sufficient and proper means of illustration. One of 
the great needs of the schools is a suitable supply of maps, globes, 
chaits and blackboards. 

Another great and crying evil, and one which makes itself 
sadly felt, is the three-trustee system. Nine-tenths of all the 
difficulties aiising in school districts can be traced to quarrels 
and bickerings among tnistees. I would suggest that the law 
be so amended as to make it obligatory upon each district to 
have but one trustee. 

The teachers' institute for Chemung county was held at 
Horseheads, commencing September 19th, and continuing two 
weeks. It was conducted by Prof. J. Winslow, ably assisted by 
Prof. Robert P. Bush. The scholarly attainments of these gen- 
tlemen were only equalled by their gentlemanly deportment, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the one hundred and forty 
teachers in attendance that they were emphatically the right 
men in the right place. The lectures by Profs. Winslow, Bush, 
H. A. Balcom, Rev. H. M. Brown and H. H. Rockwell, Esq., 
were listened to with marked attention by large and apprecia- 
tive audiences of teachers and citizens from all parts of the 
county, and were highly interesting and instructive. The course 
of instruction was eminently practical in its character and will, 
I trust, be of great and lasting good to the schools of the county. 
The institute was a complete success in every respect, and gave 
great satisfaction to all who attended. 

There ought to be, at least, six union free schools in this com- 
missioner district ; but, as yet, we have but one — that located at 
Horseheads. It has six grades or departments, and also employs 
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a teacher of ancient and modern languages. The course ot 
instruction includes all the subjects usually taught in academies 
and common schools. The building is a respectable one, but 
altogether too small for the accommodation of the three hundred 
and fifty-five pupils, in attendance, without detriment to health. 
In common with the other schools of the county, it lacks 
apparatus. 

Upon the whole, our schools are in a flouiishing condition. 
The teachers, with few exceptions, are earnest and energetic in 
their efforts for the advancement of the pupils under their charge. 
The free school system of the State, though far from being per- 
fect, is, perhaps, as good as that of any other state in the Union, 
and, as its provisions become more generally known, wilf, I think, 
grow in popular esteem. 

Permit me to return my thanks to the Department for the 
courtesies and favors of which I have been the recipient at its 
hands during the past year. 

CHARLES K. HETFIELD, 

School Commissioner, 
HoBSEHEADS, January^ 1871. 



CHENANGO COUNTY — Fibst District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaveb, Saperintendefiit of Public Insi/ruction : 

Sib. — ^Each recurring school year develops some progress in 
the cause of education. When we compare the present with 
former time, we have reason to rejoice that we live in a land of 
schools, as well, I may add, as a land of Bibles. The school system 
of our StsEte rests upon a firm basis. It takes hold of the mind 
and the heart of the people, and sways an influence beneficent in 
its results, that, grows broader and deeper each passing year. 

The condition of schools in this commissioner district, taken as a 
whole, is encouraging. In many localities there is a marked im- 
provement, while in others there is yet a want of that interest neces- 
sary to improvement, and which should characterize an intelli- 
gent people. Notwithstanding all the advances made in the 
great work of educating our children, physically, morally and 
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intellectually, for which our hearts rejoice, there is yet ignorance, 
indifference and parsimoniousness rearing their i*epulsive forms, 
here and there, in our midst, for which we mourn ; but not with- 
out hope, for the growing sentiment of the people in favor of all 
right objects is gradually overcoming every obstacle in its onward 
march. Time is required to remove prejudices, and fill up old 
ruts that have been traveled for years. But thanks to a progres- 
sive age, light steadily comes in ; virtue and intelligence, ulti- 
mately, will be the common inheritance of all people. 

The want of a liberal patronage in behalf of some of the 
schools, in this commissioner district, is seen in dilapidated 
school-houses, ther use of roads for play-grounds, the hiring of 
the cheapest teacher, and requiring him to board around, the 
grumbling at every tax, finding fault with teachers at imaginar}' 
wrongs, and in the irregular attendance or non-attendance of pupils. 

The number of school districts under my supervision, the school- 
houses of which are in this county, is one hundred and f oity-nine ; 
the number of joint districts, the school-houses of which are in 
other counties, is nine. One hundred and forty-five districts 
have maintained school twenty-eight weeks or more, employing 
one hundred and fifty-three teachers. Five districts have each 
two departments, and one four. 

The whole number of children of school age is 6,335 ; and, of 
that number, 6,156 have attended school some portion of the year, 
showing that 1,179 have not attended. But when we consider the 
number of those in academies and higher schools, and of those who, 
although within the ages enumerated, have passed their school 
days and entered upon business pursuits, the number of children, 
that might have attended school and yet have not, would be 
very small indeed. The average attendance at the schools was 
2,552, and, though small, is in advance of former years. The 
attendance for the past four years has been gradually increasing. 

Four new school-houses have been erected during the past 
year, which are creditable to the localities in which they stand. 
Modern improvements have been observed in seating and ventila- 
ting them. Health, comfort and convenience, of teachers and 
pupils, are now the first questions considered when new houses 
are to be built. Several old houses have been thoroughly 
repaired. The majority of people are willing to be taxed for 
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educational purposes, when they know their money is used judi- 
ciously. 

Statistics show an expenditure of about 12,000 over that of 
last year, $1,500 being for teachers' wages. Such items, in them- 
selves, may appear of comparatively little value, but, as evidence 
of a higher regard for the public good, they are important. In 
my statistical report where the teacher is i*eported as " boarding 
around," in many cases it was for only one teim, usually that for 
the summer. The practice is gradually passing away. 

The one-trustee system is gaining ground. Of the one hundred 
and forty-five reporting districts, one hundred and twenty-one 
have one trustee, five have two, and eighteen have three ; the 
union free school, at Sherburne, has a board of nine. We see 
progress in this direction. The efficiency of the system is evi- 
dent, and it is hoped that but a few years will elapse before its 
complete adoption. 

One hundred and forty-two districts have used the library 
money for teachers' wages, leaving only three that have applied 
it to the purpose for which it was appropriated. The report 
of trustees in regard to district libraries is unreliable. One 
trustee will report one hundred volumes valued at $100, and his 
successor will report the same number at $10. There is also 
about the same discrepancy in reporting the number of volumes. 
The books, as a general thing, are not read nor cared for. I am 
inclined to believe, that three-fourths of the children who attend 
school have never seen the district library. For years after the 
library system was organized, the books were read by the 
majority of parents and children. As the purchase of new books 
ceased, so the interest in the libraries died out, and most of the 
children during the past few years have never been directed to 
the library for reading matter. Now, it appears to me that if 
the libraries could be placed in the school room under the charge 
of the teacher, where they could be seen by the children, they 
would be read by them. 

Twenty-three candidates from this commissioner district have 
been recommended for admission to the noimal schools ; one, for 
the school at Cortland ; three, for Oswego ; and nineteen, for Brock- 
port. We trust that the right material has been selected, and 
that, after their return to us, the fruits of their labor will prove 
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the efficiency of the schools which they have attended. That so 
many seek the means to qualify themselves for the teacher's 
work, is an encouraging fact which needs no comment. 

Of the institute held at Oxford this year, Mr. Barber, commis- 
sioner of the second district, will speak in detail. I will simply 
say that there was about the usual number in attendance, and 
that the interest exhibited was fully equal to that at any former 
institute ; there seemed to be a general satisfaction on the part 
of teachers and conductors. The observations made, during my 
visits thus far, are gratifying. I find the majority of the teachers 
possessing that earnestness in their work, which must bring good 
results. It is true that many do not possess that knowledge of 
the science of instructing and educating so much to be desired ; 
yet in many of the schools is seen a decided improvement over 
former modes of teaching. 

To promote the development of true manhood, by using the 
means and facilities at hand, and putting forth an effort commen- 
surate with the great work is the earnest desire of the writer. 

M. B. LUDINGTON, 

School Commissioner. 
North Norwich, December 20, 1870. 



CHENANGO COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — I have the honor to transmit this my first annual report 
for the second commissioner district of Chenango county. 

Thus far, I have found the office of school commissioner very 
onerous — more so, perhaps, for this first year than it will be for 
the remainder of the official term. 

Many changes have been made during the present yea% such 
as the alteration of the boundaries of districts, for the accommo- 
dation of children who lived so far from the school of their own 
district as to make it impossible for them to attend only a very 
small portion of the year. One district has been formed for the 
same reason, giving, by this formation, to twenty-five or more 
children a school within three-quarters of a mile, when, before 
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said alteration, most, if not all, had lived quite two miles from 
the school-house. The trustees of the districts to be affected 
by this formation gave their willing consent, believing, with me, 
that the alteration was justly demanded. The new district is 
known as No. 20, in the town of Oxford. The tax-payers of said 
new district have called their meeting, elected their officers, and 
are now building a good and substantial school-house. 

Five new school-houses have been built during the year, two 
more will be completed in time for a short winter term, and 
quite a number more are to be erected early in the spring. The 
old log school-house has been reported for the last time, as it is 
now being removed to give place to a new and substantial frame 
building. 

Our schools can never take the position the free school law 
designed for them, until officers and patrons give a more earnest- 
and efficient guardianship to their interests. It has been a part 
of my official labor, in my round of \i8itations, to encourage 
trustees, and those directly interested, to visit their schools often, 
and, if teacher and scholar w^ere doing well, to leave an encourag- 
ing word; but, if not, to notify their commissioner. In most 
cases I have obtained a pledge that they would do so. 

I think there is a growing interest in the cause of education in 
most of the districts, and if, by earnest endeavor, we can increase 
this interest, we shall be amply rewarded. There is a greater 
demand for first class teachers, and a willingness to pay for 
them. 

I well remember when our libraries furnished the principal 
reading matter for the districts, but to-day they are of no prac- 
tical value. Could the money now appropriated for libraries be 
used for apparatus for the school room, it would, in my judg- 
ment, be far better. 

Our teachers' institute for this county, held at Oxford, was 
well attended, and it resulted in great good to our teachers. The 
conductors. Rev. J. Winslow, of Watertown, and Prof. B. F. 
Clark, of Sloansville, both of whom are successful instructors, 
performed their work well, sustaining, in an eminent degree, the 
reputation already earned as institute instructors. 

Oxford academy, sitiiated in this district, is doing good ser- 
vice in the cause of education. A teachers' class is organized at 
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the opening of each fall terra, and from these classes we obtain 
some of our most faithful and successful teachers. It is very 
desirable that the number, now but twenty, should be increased. 
A petition to this effect was presented to our Legislature last 
winter, but was not favorably i*eceived. We need more teachers 
well qualified, and who will make the business of teaching a 
profession. 

Believing that, at the close of another official year, I may give 
a more satisfactory report, and thanking you for your forbear- 
ance in this my first year of official labor, 

I am, very kindly. 

Your obedient servant, 

D. G. BARBER, 

School Commissioner, 
Oxford, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1870. 



CLINTON COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public InsPruetion: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, the following report is 
most respectfully submitted : 

The number of districts within my jurisdiction, and from which 
trustees' reports have been received, is ninety. There are two 
districts from which no reports have been received, and which are 
practically dead. One of them. No. 5, in the town of Platts- 
burgh, consisting of a long narrow belt of territory, with a 
sparse population, is able in a pecuniary point, but unwilling, to 
support a school. Joint district No. 16, in the towns of Black 
Brook and Jay (Essex Co.), I have not yet found. One hundred 
and fourteen schools have been maintained during the past year, 
within this commissioner district ; union school district No. 1, in 
the town of Plattsburgh, having sixteen ; joint union school in the 
towns of Ausable and Chesterfield, Essex county (lately organ- 
ized), four; and district No. 1, in the town of Black Brook, six. 
The last named is practically a union free school, under an ordi- 
nary school district organization. The district extends over a 
territory of perhaps more than thirty square miles, having the 
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principal school-house, and, at present, all the district officers, 
located at Black Brook village, where a school, with two depart- 
ments of a fair grade, is maintained, open to all pupils in the dis- 
trict who choose to avail themselves of its privileges. Primary 
or branch schools are established at such different places in the 
district as circumstances may require. One is seven or eight 
miles distant from the main school. These schools are all com- 
menced and closed at the same time, and the inhabitants appear 
to be perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. The branch 
schools are well conducted, and are among the best schools in 
the town. 

I regret that, of the one hundred and fourteen schools reported, 
four failed to keep a school the required time ; and, in their behalf, 
it has been my duty to trouble the Department with a statement 
of facts, asking for relief. Many districts are weak, both in 
respect to number and to property. Twenty-eight districts have 
each an assessed valuation of less than 110,000, nine of which 
have a valuation of less than $5,000. Such districts can hardly 
be expected to build very costly school-houses, or maintain costly 
schools. It would be much to the credit of some districts if poor 
school-houses were limited to such weak districts, but this is not 
the case. The trustee of one district, situated in the fairest por- 
tion of our county, having an assessed valuation of more than 
$38,000, reported the value of the school-house and site at one 
dollar and a half, and he was, no doubt, within twenty-five dollars 
of a correct estimate. 

M any school-houses have been thoroughly repaired, and a few 
repainted, by which their appearance and comfort has been much 
improved. An increase in the number of children, and a decrease 
in the attendance for this commissioner district the past year, are 
manifest from the trustees' reports. The number of children of 
school age, reported in 1869, was 8,948^ in 1870, 9,519, showing 
an increase of five hundred and seventy-one. The whole number 
of days of attendance, for 1869, was 468,116; for 1870, 420,485. 
Decrease 37,621. 

The whole number reported as attending school, some portion 
of the year, is 6,285 or about seventy per cent ; but if we deduct 
those who by attending different schools are counted more than 
once, which would include nearly all of those reported as attend- 
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ing " from some other district," the number would not exceed 
sixty per cent. Dividing the number of days of attendance by 
this number, we find the average attendance of each, for the year, 
about seventy days. Presuming that nearly one-half attend 
steadily, and we find that only about thirty per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age receive any benefit from our schools. Take 
whatever view of the subject we please, and we must come to 
the painful conclusion that only about thirty per cent of the 
children are in attendance, at the same time, during the short 
term of twenty-eight weeks in each year. 

The teachers' institute, for this county, was held at Platts- 
burgh during the last two weeks of ^August. The conductors 
of the institute were Prof. Buqkham, of Waterbury, Conn., and 
Prof. HoUey, of New York city, who conducted the institute in 
this county the previous year. They lost none of the high 
esteem they had previously won for themselves here, as gentle- 
men and practical teachers. We find many of their improved 
methods of teaching reproduced in numbers of our schools to 
the manifest advantage of all connected therewith, and, as soon 
as trustees can be made to appreciate the difference between a 
good school and an indifferent one, it will be necessary for every 
teacher to attend these annual gatherings in order to find 
employment. 

There are now two union free schools in this commissioner 
district. The one at Plattsburgh is continually increasing in 
interest and prosperity. The commissioner's report for 1868 
shows an average daily attendance of 370. The average daily 
attendance for the first week in December, 1870, was 826. Dur- 
ing the past year district No. 1 in the town of Ausable, and dis- 
trict No. 5, in th^ town of Chesterfield, Essex county, have been 
consolidated, and have organized a union free school with an 
academical department. It is now in successful operation, 
employing, in all the grades, nine or ten teachers. Both of these 
schools are under the direction of efficient boards of education, 
and conducted by thorough practical teachers. There are other 
villages in this commissioner district that should profit by this 
successful example. 

The greatest obstacles in the way of the successful advanoement 
of education in our common schools, in my opinion, are frequent 
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changes of trustees, frequent changes of teachers, and the conse- 
quent continual changing of the order of studies, methods of 
instruction and government, and text-books. To make a school 
progressive, there must be a uniform course of study pursued for 
years, instead of a re-organization at the commencement of every 
term of fourteen weeks. 

I think this might be accomplished to some extent, and the 
efficiency of our common schools much increased, by the intro- 
duction, from some competent authority, of a manual of ques- 
tions and studies divided into sections or grades, and each sec- 
tion or grade including questions on all of the several studies to 
be pursued by the pupil or class at the same time. These ques- 
tions should be separate from any text-book, and equally well 
adapted to all in general use, leaving the pupil to seek, wherever 
his judgment may direct, for the best and most appropriate 
answers. They should indicate an outline of studies to be pur- 
sued each day, and be arranged to facilitate a thorough system 
of reviews, also giving special directions for each day's work. 
Every school, except union free schools, should be required to 
use them. 

I am happy to observe, in my district, a growing interest in 
the cause of popular education, a general approbation of the 
school law as it now exists, and a desire for better schools, which 
no doubt are, in a great measure, the fruit of the labors of my 
worthy predecessors. I would add that I have been aided and 
encouraged, in the discharge of my duties, by the kindness and 
co-operation of the people of my district. 

Not unmindful of the forbearance my weakness will often 
require of the Department, I remain, most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

IRA D. KNOWLES, 

School Commissioner, 
Pebu, December y 1870. 



CLINTON COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I am glad to be able to state that since my last report 
to the Department, a marked improvement has been made in 
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those important matters, which tend to make up a successful 
school system. The past school year has shown a greater inte- 
rest in schools than any other of the last four years, during 
which the schools of this commissioner district have been under 
my supervision. I cannot say, however, that the grade of teach- 
ing is quite keeping pace with the interest of the people, for 
obvious reasons. In this commissioner district there are but two 
normal graduates of long standing, who have devoted them- 
selves to the improvement of schools and teachers ; they have 
done, and are still doing a good work, the result of which shall 
keep them fresh in the memories of the people, long after their 
work shall have been finished. Upon these, and two or three 
others who occasionally teach a select school for a term, the 
schools of this district are obliged to depend for their teachers. 

The academy in this district has, of late years, done very little 
toward furnishing a class of good teachers for the common 
schools. The principals have usually been young men fresh from 
college, with little or no experience in common school teaching ; 
and for them to be the instructors of a teachere' class, reminds 
one of " the blind leading the blind." Nearly every one of 
these persons, who, never havmg taught, came to me with 
regent's certificates in their hands, have failed to pass at my 
examinations. If the same result is reached at the other acade- 
mies throughout the State, I think that a far greater benefit 
would be given to the State by establishing another normal 
school, with the yearly appropriation of the fourteen thousand 
dollars given to these academies for instructing teachers' classes. 
And I earnestly recommend the establishment of such a school 
somewhere upon the eastern line of the State, between the north 
line and the capital. Hundreds of young persons in this rich, 
mining region, which is now being developed, by means of rail- 
roads, both in respect to agriculture and its mineral wealth, would 
then be lead to seek this means for fitting themselves for the 
responsible duties of teachers, who, knowing but little of the 
benefits derived from a normal course, are content to attend our 
inferior schools for teachers, rather than to be at the expense of 
going to a distant part of the State to attend one of those insti- 
tutions. 
The success of the normal school lately established at Pots- 
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dam, in the north-west comer of the State, is an indication of 
what would be the result here under similar circumstances. The 
school above mentioned is filled, mainly with students from that 
immediate vicinity. Only one teacher has gone there from 
this commissioner district, and comparatively few have gone 
to other normal schools from this county, though the commis- 
sioners have used every argument to persuade teachers to take a 
normal course of study. Nearly all who have taken such a 
course have gone to better paying fields of labor, leaving us still 
with only the poorer class of teachers. A normal school in this 
vicinity would be filled with hundreds of our youthful teachers, 
who would fully supply our necessities, and allow us to rank, educa- 
tionally, with other favored parts of the State. In many distiicts 
there is a call for first class teachers, and the demand is constantly 
increasing. It is very unpleasant to be obliged to say to trustees 
that I have not such a teacher unengaged to send you. I hope 
the normal schools will soon be able to supply the demand for 
t he teachers which our common schools need ; or, at least, with 
graduates who are eminently able thoroughly to train those who 
are to have the charge of our common schools. 

The great failing in our common school teachera is that but 
few have more than a faint idea of being thorough in their teach- 
ing ; more fail in this respect than in governing their schools 
well. Very few are taught to teach thoroughly that which they 
do know. Let me, for this reason, again suggest, that we have 
less library money, at least under the present law, and less acade- 
mies instructing teachers' classes, and more normal schools. We 
have to meet the same difficulties in regard to text-books that 
other commissioners do ; we have too great a variety. We are 
trying to work out a plan by which we can obtain a uniformity 
of text-books throughout the county. What the result will be 
is not quite certain ; but, if we fail to accomplish all we hope for, 
there will be no greater variety than there now is. 

District libraries are of little consequence to the districts at 
present, and I question very much whether, even if we should 
return to the old law mentioned in your last annual report, they 
could ever be made of the same importance as they were in times 
past. This country is so inflated with literature of the present 
day, which, although much of it is of a light and trivial cha- 
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racter, suits the mass of the people better than that of a more 
substantial kind, such as is usually found in district libraries 
purchased years ago. If the purchase of books depended on a 
district tax, I am well satisfied that not more than four per cent 
of the districts would make any addition to their libraries, which 
shows how little importance the people attach to them. 

A decided improvement has been made in school-houses in this 
commissioner district within the last two years. In the town of 
Clinton, five new ones have been built during the last school 
year, and three others thorougly repaired ; and, in the last two 
years, every house in the town, except two, has either been built 
new or thoroughly repaired. The other towns are also making 
great efforts to replace all unfit houses with new ones, and con- 
tracts have already been made for building several others the 
following summer. District No. 4, town of Altona, is building 
a large house for two departments, in spite of our stormy, rough 
winter, and will be able to open a school in it during the month 
of February. Champlain is now making a strong effort to establish 
a union school, which promises to be successful. Rouse's Point, 
in the town of Champlain, has for years taken a great interest in 
her schools. This village has large and convenient houses and 
grounds for her schools, and endeavors to procure the very best 
teachers, without such regard to the price as is usually found in 
many districts. Nearly all the other districts have comfortable 
houses, except those in the town of Beekmantown, where a few 
old houses have out-lived the patience of the school commis- 
sioner, and must soon yield to the " hand of law," unless some 
immediate action is taken. 

I have, during the past year, made one hundred and seventy- 
nine visits to my schools, staying long enough at each school to 
study the teacher's method of teaching, as well as his ingenuity, 
tact in management, and then giving such instruction and 
advice as each case might need, and, for illustration, conduct- 
ing the school, when it seemed necessary. As the building of a 
school-house usually causes some trouble in the district, I have 
had some difficult cases to manage, and many law questions to 
settle, which gives no little work to every commissioner. I never 
tire of the labor, nor long for the end, but feel an equal interest 
in all matters, both great and small, which tend to better our 
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school system. Hoping that, hy the hearty co-operation of the 
com mission era with the Department, our schools will be brought 
to a higher state of perfection, I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 

R. S. McCULLOUGH, 

School Gonimiiaioner, 
Chazt, December 27, 1870. 



CORTLAND COUNTY — Fiebt Distbict. 
Hon. Abra» B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction . 

Sir. — In compliance with the regulation requiring school com- 
missioners to forward to the department a written report, the 
following is respectfully submitted; 

In the succeeding tables will be found some of the more import- 
ant statistical and financial items, contained in my abstracts of 
trustees' reports, for the school years 1869 and 1870. 
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It will be seen that the number of childi-en reported, between 
the ages of five and twenty-one, is fifty-one more for 1870 than 
forl869; the whole number in attendance, thirty less; and the 
average daily attendance, seventy-four less. The attendance 
would somewhat exceed that of 1869, were the attendance of the 
intermediate and pi-imaiy departments of the normal school, which 
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is mostly drawn from school districts in Cortland ville, included. 
The whole number of teachers employed was one hundred and 
eighty-six, of whom forty-three were males, and one hundred and 
forty-three, females, but eleven having been employed in the same 
school during the year. 

Financial. 



NAMES OP TOWNS. 
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The foregoing table shows that the amount expended for 
school purposes, for the year 1870, was 1756.70 less than for the 
year 1869, and the amount raised by tax was $609.54 less. It 
must be conceded, however, that the sum expended was very 
liberal. The amount expended for teachers' wages, for the year 
1870, was $20,706.31, being $1,844.06 more than for 1869, and 
$10,504.74 more than for 1865. The average weekly compensa- 
tion of teachers was $8.10, being $0.55 more than the previous 
year. The highest wages per week paid any female teacher was 
$10 ; the lowest, $3.50 ; the highest paid any male teacher was 
$18.75, and the lowest, $6.00. The average expense of instruct- 
ing each pupil in attendance during the year was $8.06, being 
$0.15 per capita less than for 1869. 

I am able to report some progress in regard to the condition 
of the school-houses in this commissioner district. Four have 
been built during the year ; one in Harford, one in Lapeer, one 
in Freetown, and one in Virgil. Each has been substantiaUy 
constructed, neatly painted, the seats and desks being of 
approved patterns, and the windows, with one exception, fu^ 
nished with blinds. 

It affords me pleasure to report that the teachers, with very 
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few exceptions, considering all the circumstances, have dis- 
charged their duties as faithfully, intelligently and efficiently as 
could reasonably be expected, manifesting a laudable ambition 
to more thoroughly qualify themselves for the high ajid respon- 
sible position they are to occupy as instructors. It is evident, 
however, that much yet remains to be done by way of elevating 
the standard of teacher's qualifications, before our schools will 
reach the highest condition of usefulness and efficiency. 

The teachers' institute for the county was held at Homer, 
commencing October 18, 1870, and proved to be a very profitable 
and interesting session. Prof. H. B. Buckham, of Waterbury, 
Ct., actel as conductor, assisted by Prof. Post, of Chautauqua 
county. One hundred and ninety-seven teachers were in attend- 
ance, and engaged in the exercise with commendable zeal. In 
visiting schools since the close of the session, the benefits of the 
institute have been clearly manifested, and its influence for good 
will, doubtless, be felt throughout the county. Prof. Buckham, 
by his skillful manner of conducting the exercises, by his gentle- 
manly and scholarly bearing, won the esteem and confidence of 
all. Prof. Post also acquitted himself well, sustaining fully his 
reputation as one of our most efficient educators. 

I can again report favorably in regard to the school teachers*^ 
associations and conventions which have been held during the 
year in all the towns of this commissioner district. The exer- 
cises, consisting of essays, declamations, discussions, class reviews, 
prize spelling, vocal music and addresses, awakened much interest 
on the part of all in attendance, thereby exerting an influence 
favorable to the welfare of the schools. 

The interest manifested by the trustees in the discharge of 
their duties, with now and then an exception, is commendable ; 
yet it is my impression, that it would add to their efficiency, 
were districts allowed discretionary power as to compensating 
them for their services. It would also, without doubt, be a step 
in advance, were the school law so amended that er.ch district 
could have but one trustee; for experience has clearly shown 
that one trustee, being obliged to assume all the responsibility, 
is more efficient than three, each acting on the belief that his 
associates should assume it. 

The longer I observe the workings of the present system of 

14 
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sustaining the schools, the more fully I am impressed with its 
superiority, as compared with former methods. The tendency is 
to greater stability. One or two discontented spirits in a district 
cannot interrupt the school now as formerly- It has engendered 
greater liberality in their support, and teachers, as a consequence, 
are receiving more adequate compensation for their services. 
Private schools, always exerting, to a greater or less extent, a 
deleterious influence on the public schools, do not flourish under 
the operation of the free school system. Most of the academies 
are unable to compete with free schools, and are rapidly giving 
place to union schools. Of the four academies, formerly located 
in this commissioner district, but one remains. It is generally 
conceded that union free schools are best adapted to meet the 
wants of the people. 

The Cortland normal school has alrea<ly taken a position second 
to none of its class in the State. Its central and healthful loca- 
tion, its able coi*ps of teachers, and its efficient local board, are 
guarantees of its future prosperity and usefulness. Cortland 
county is especially favored in having such an institution located 
within its borders. 

The Cornell University, being connected by its free scholar- 
ships with our public school system, is destined in due time to 
exert a wide influence in extending the educational power of the 
State. At the competitive examination held at Homer, in August 
last, by the committee composed of the school commissioners, 
Hon. H. S. Randall and Dr. S. C. Webb, Jennie S.' Spencer was 
adjudged to be the best scholar, and was awarded the appoin^ 
ment, being the first lady in the State to receive such honors. 

Were I called upon to indicate wherein, in my opinion, the 
condition of our schools might be improved, I should suggest 
the following, to wit : 

First, A uniform system of text-books should be secured, if 
possible. 

Second. A unifonn system of examination of teachers, under 
proper regulations, should be adopted throughout the State, so 
far as it relates to first grade and State certificates, since it would, 
doubtless, do much to elevate the standard of teachers' qualifi- 
cations, and give to the business of teaching that professional 
dignity considered so desirable by many of the best educators. 
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Third, Vocal music should be more generally taught, and 
increased facilities for instruction in this branch should be pro- 
vided by law. 

Fomrth, Our schools should be reduced to a graded system. 

Fifth, Compulsory attendance of children within certain ages 
should be enforced by legislative enactments. It is a just cause 
of complaint by many of the tax-payers, that they are heavily 
taxed for the purpose of maintaining free schools, yet large num- 
bers of youth and children of school age are spending their time 
in idleness in the streets, the grog shops and saloons, thus being 
educated in the ways of mischief, dissipation and crime. A dis- 
tinguished member of the British Parliament, having recently 
visited our shores, being conversant with the school systems 
prevailing in European countries, and with our own, remarks as 
follows, in comparing it with the school system of Germany: 
" Their provision for rendering education universal is better than 
ours, since the law compelled a regular attendance of each child 
for eight years. The school board there has the power to fine or 
even impiison the parent who neglects to keep his child in school 
at least three hours a day, for forty-eight weeks in a year. In 
many joumeyings through that country, he had never yet found 
a child, ten years of age, who could not read and write. His 
advice to America was not to let the parent be the judge as to 
whether a child should attend school or not. She must, if true 
to herself, compel the education of every one." I believe the 
next grand step in advance will be the adoption of this principle. 

A retrospect of the year, and a comparison with former years, 
although bringing to view no very marked features of improve- 
ment, yet indicate a sound and healthy condition of the schools ; 
and it is a source of gratification that they present such ample 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education, none being so 
poor or humble in circumstances as to be unable to share in the 
blessings they dispense. 

D. E. WHITMORE, 

School Commissioner, 

Mabathon, December 19, 1870. 
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CORTLAND COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I respectfully submit for your consideration the following 
report of the condition of the schools in this commissioner district. 

This being my first annual report, I shall be unable to make such 
a comparison, of the present with the past state of the schools, as 
I would desire, but am confident that the examination of this 
report will afford you a measure of satisfaction, and, to some 
extent, receive your approval. 

The following statistical and financial items, from my abstracts 
of trustees' reports, are presented in convenient form for com- 
parison with similar reports of my predecessors, and may be of 
interest to the inhabitants of this district. 

Statistical. 
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Financial. 
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The average weekly compensation of teachers for the year 
1870, in this district, was $6.51; and the average expense per 
week for the tuition of each pupil was $6.92. The number of 
volumes in district libraries is 3,880, and their estimated value 
$2,099. The assessed valuation of all the property, within the 
school districts, is $2,804,339. Of the eighty-nine districts under 
my supervision, sixty-six have one trustee; three, two trustees; 
and twenty, three trustees. Tie one-trustee system is steadily 
gaining ground, and, in rural distiicts especially, is much better. 

Very few new school-houses have been erected during the past 
year, but in many districts the inhabitants contemplate building 
more suitable structures for the education of their children at an 
early day. 

The number of male teachers, employed during the year, was 
forty-four; the number of female teachers, one hundred and 
forty-three ; all of whom were licensed by the commissioner. 
Very few teachers were licensed for more than one year, and in 
my examinations which have been publicly held in each town 
once during the year, besides the annual examination at the teach- 
ers' institute for the whole county, and conducted by means of 
blackboard exercises, and printed and oral questions, every exer- 
tion has been made to impress upon the minds of teachers the 
necessity of a higher standard of proficiency as instructors of our 
youth, believing, as I do, that the only way to increase the efliei- 
ency of our schools is to require a higher standard of qualifi- 
cation in the examination of teachers. There is apparently an 
increasing desire on the part of trustees to obtain eflicient teach- 
ei*s, and in many rural districts more than the average weekly 
compensation has been paid to induce teachers of known ability 
and experience to conduct the schools. 

Although many bitter complaints have been made on account 
of the introduction of the " free school system," the public mind 
seems now to be satisfied that the money expended for school 
purposes really results in educating the masses. 

During the past year, the extra exertions put forth by the 
teachers of the Cortland academy (located at the beautiful village 
of Homer, in this commissioner district), in the special preparation 
of those intending to become teachers, is a matter worthy of 
note in this report ; and, although the normal school at Cortland 
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is located only two and one-half miles from the academy, unlike 
other academies in the county which have been superceded by 
union free schools, or closed for want of support, it still holds its 
place, and ranks among the first schools of this kind in the State, 
and with satisfaction looks over the different States of the Union, 
and counts its offspring occupying some of the most eminent 
positions to which man aspires. 

From the reports of trustees, I find that nearly all of the 
money, appropriated for library purposes, is applied to the pay- 
ment of teachers' wages. If this money were, for a time, usftd 
to purchase maps, globes, etc., for the school room, much would 
be added to the facilities of obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects of geography and astronomy. 

In many districts, the want of a uniform series of text-books 
makes the duties of the teacher more onerous, and results in less 
benefit to the pupils under his charge ; but, by the joint action 
of trustees and teachers, a sudden change of any part of the 
text-books in the school may be prevented. In my opinion, the 
simultaneous method of teaching is the most beneficial, and can- 
not be fully established without a uniform series in the same 
schooL This subject should commend itself to all who are inte- 
rested in the education of youth, and are favorable to the most 
rapid advancement of education in the common schools. 

The last session of the teachers' institute was held at Homer 
village, under the management of the conmiissioners, commenc- 
ing October 17, 1870. Prof. H. B. Buckham, of Waterbury, Ct., 
acted as conductor, assisted by Prof. Post, of Chautauqua. 
About two hundred teachers were present, being more than one 
for every school district in the county. Great interest was mani- 
fested by the teachers in the various subjects presented by the 
instructors, and an apparent desire to co-operate with the com- 
missioners in making this county rank as high as any in the State, 
in respect to the standing of her teachers. In the person of 
Prof. Buckham, the commissioners found a most interesting and 
able instnictor, fully sustaining the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Prof. Post awakened much inte- 
rest and enthusiasm in the minds of teachers, and showed himself 
to be an earnest and faithful instructor. Lectures were delivered 
by Professor Sanford, on the subject of " Natural Philosophy," 
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and by Prof. Hoose, on the subject of " School Government • " 
also, Prof. Sanders gave some of his excellent readings. The 
teachera' institute is a powerful lever in the elevation of a stand- 
ard for teaching, in giving to the young teacher a modus operandi^ 
in i*efreshing the minds of all, who attend, with the subjects 
brought before them, and of inspiring them with renewed ambi- 
tion to greater eflRorts in imparting instruction. The evening 
sessions were of such interest as to draw together crowded 
houses, and I have reason to believe that seed was sown at that 
institute, that will bring forth abundantly, and a rich harvest 
be the result. 

School associations and teachers' conventions, consisting of 
class re^dews, essays, orations, discussions and prize spelling, 
have been held in all of the towns but one, in this commissioner 
district, during the past year. Both teachers and scholars are 
apparently very much interested and benefited by these gather- 
ings, and they seem to awaken new ambition in the cause of 
thorough education. R. T. PECK, 

School Commissioner. 

SoLON, N, Y., December 17, i870. 



DELAWARE COUNTY— Fibst District. 

Hon. Abeam B. Weaver, Superintendent of JPublic Jnstritction : 

Sir. — In obedience to your request, I have the honor to submit 
the following report for the first commissioner district of Dela- 
ware county. 

There are in this district one hundred and seventy-four 
common school districts, with school-houses in this county ; 
five jr;int districts, with the school-houses in adjoining counties ; 
and two union free school districts, that at Walton, organized 
under the general school law in 1868, having an academic depart- 
ment. This school is in a very flourishing condition at the present 
time, with an attendance of nearly three hundred pupils. Six 
teachers are regularly employed, beside one for music, and one 
for drawing and painting. The other union free school, situated 
at Hancock, was organized by special act in 1863. I am sorry to 
say this school has not been doing as well, for a year or two past. 
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as formerly. One cause is too frequent change of teachers, but 
the great and prevailing difficulty is the bitter strife and conten- 
tion among the inhabitants of the district. For several years 
past, some of the leading citizens of the place have felt that the 
special act passed for their school was not needed, that it operated 
unjustly, and was inferior in many respects to the general law; 
and for two years past they have made persistent and determined 
efforts to have it repealed. Another portion of the inhabitants, 
perhaps equally intelligent and influential, have interpreted their 
opposition to the law as opposition to the school and the cause 
of education generally, and have been equally vigilant in their 
efforts to oppose the repealing of the law. Thus, contention and 
strife, commenced in Albany, have extended until every voter in 
the district has felt called upon to side with one party or the 
other. Two years ago their principal school-house was burned, 
and now the board of education are obliged to hire a room for 
school purposes, for the reason that the inhabitants refuse to vote 
a tax to finish a house that has already cost the district about 
two thousand dollars. If all the inhabitants of the district would 
unite in a petition to the Legislature, to pass an act repealing 
their special act, and at the same time place them under the 
general law for union free schools, I think, in time, the bitter 
feelings would die out, and they would sustain, what they so 
much need, " a first class school." 

The whole number of children between five and twenty-one 
years of age, in this commissioner district, is 7,308. Of this 
number, 6,053 attended school some portion of the year with an 
average attendance of 3,013. 

The number of licensed teachers, employed during the same 
time for twenty-eight weeks or more, was one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine. The number of male teachers, employed some portion 
of the year, was seventy-three ; female teachers, two hundred 
and eighty. . 

A large number of the school-houses are very poor, and we 
have four of the old time-honored structures, called " log school- 
houses," still remaining. One in Colchester, one in Tompkins 
and two in Walton. During the past year, eight districts have 
built new houses. 

I have made one hundred and seventy-three regular visits to 
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schools during the year, hesides several calls that are not repor- 
ted ; have visited the different localities and examined ten appli- 
cations to organize new districts, and have decided that justice 
required that two of these should be organized, district No. 1 7, in 
Hamden, and district No. 26 in Colchester. I have annulled 
district No. 27, Franklin ; have made changes in the boundaries 
of about twenty districts, and have refused to make them in as 
many more ; have met the teachers in each town twice during 
the year for examinations; have organized and conducted a 
teachers' institute for two weeks in connection with Commis- 
sioner McArthur, of the second district ; have distributed to the 
several town clerks all the blanks, registers and other documents 
sent from the Department ; have carried on a large correspond- 
ence with teachers, trustees and others, in relation to schools ; 
and, in a word, have endeavored to discharge all the duties of 
the office faithfully and to the best of my ability, whether 
required by law or the seeming wants of the people. 

The institute in this county was a decided success. Three 
hundred and twelve teachers attended some portion of the time, 
and appeared to be very much interested, as they of course 
would be with such instructors as Profs. J. L. Sawyer and H. C. 
Northam. Lectures were delivered by Profs. Sawyer and Nor- 
tham. Rev. D. McAllister, Rev. J. S. Pattengill, Rev. A. C. 
Barry and Dr. D. H. Mann. 

Thanking the Department for valuable advice and assistance 
in the discharge of my official duties, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

I. J. ST. JOHN, 

School Commissioner, 
Walton, Bee, Z\st^ 1870. 



DELAWARE COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abr AM B. Weaver, SuperintenderU of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I herewith submit the annual report for the second com- 
missioner district of Delaware county, for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1870. 

Delaware county has heretofore been deprived of facilities of 
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travel and commercial advantages, but, at present, changes and 
internal improvements are rapidly taking place ; its villages are 
being built up, its population increased, and ere long its fertile 
valleys will be traversed by lines of railway connecting its towns 
and villages with the commercial centera of the east and west. 
Impressed by the fact that education should ever keep pace with 
improvements, we shall hope to establish graded schools where, 
for a century past, the too common district schools have afforded 
the principal means for the education of our youth. Delaware 
county has been among the first counties in the State in the num- 
ber of teachers produced. Many of her best educated and 
experienced teachers have sought and found employment abroad 
where they receive higher salaries and have steady employment 
during the year, thus leaving our schools too often in the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers. Few of the teachers, who 
remain, make teaching the business of a life-time. Gentlemen 
use teaching as a means of support while they are fitting for 
some more lucrative profession. Ladies seldom teach after they 
are married. 

The free school law distributes the burden of taxation 
unequally among the people. Inhabitants of large and populous 
districts have little or no school taxes to pay, while those of 
small, weak districts, that draw a small amount of public money 
and at the same time employ a high salaried teacher, and have 
long terms of school, are taxed beyond reason. This inequality 
may exist between near neighbors where their property may 
chance to lie in different school districts. I am in favor of free 
schools ; still, justice calls loudly for a change in the present law 
so that school taxes may bear equally on the taxable property 
throughout the State. 

The teachers' institute, held at Walton and Delhi, was attended 
by over three hundred teachers. It was conducted by Prof. J. 
L. Sawyer, assisted by Prof. H. C. Northam. These gentlemen 
proved themselves to be able and efficient instructors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN W. McARTHUR, 

School Commissioner. 
Bloomville, December, 1870. 
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DXJTCHESS COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
brief supplemental report of matters relating to the common 
schools under my supervision. 

I received a report from the trustees of all the districts having 
the school-house within the limits of my jurisdiction, of which 
there are one hundred and thirty-five, and all except three or 
four have maintained a school the past year, as required by law. 
There are six joint districts, each having its school-house in an 
adjoinmg county, making in all one hundred and forty-one school 
districts in the first commissioner district of Dutchess county. 

Four new school-houses were erected during the year, and a 
few underwent thorough improvement in repairs. Several districts, 
awakened to a deeper sense of duty, and a more lively interest as 
regards common schools, are earnestly contemplating building 
during the coming year. School-houses and sites, generally, do 
not receive that degree of attention they deserve. In some 
instances every foot of the site is occupied by the house, and, in 
many others, all but a few feet, or, at most, a few yards. Some 
have ample play ground. Eighteen houses are separated from 
the highway by fences, leaving one hundred and seventeen, as it 
were, in the road. There are six large departmental schools, 
employing from two to five teachers each. 

The number of children of school age is 10, 156 

The number of children who attended school is 6 , 1S2 

Average time in weeks school was taught 36^ 

About seventy-five per cent of the teachers employed were 
females. The number of districts having one trustee was eighty- 
two. Only four districts reported teachers as having boarded 
around during the past year, a circumstance showing conclusively 
that the practice of boarding around the district is very unpopu- 
lar, as it should be. It will soon be obsolete. 

The amount of land appropriated to school-house sites is about 
twenty acres, giving to each district an average of abuut one- 
eighth of an acre, which is a quantity too limited, if each had 
its share. 
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travel and commercial advantages, but, at present, changes and 
internal improvements are rapidly taking place ; its villages are 
being built up, its population increased, and ere long its fertile 
valleys will be traversed by lines of railway connecting its towns 
and villages with the commercial centers of the east and west. 
Impressed by the fact that education should ever keep pace with 
improvements, we shall hope to establish graded schools whei*e, 
for a century past, the too common district schools have afforded 
the principal means for the education of our youth. Delaware 
county has been among the first counties in the State in the num- 
ber of teachers produced. Many of her best educated and 
experienced teachers have sought and found employment abroad 
where they receive higher salaries and have steady employment 
during the year, thus leaving our schools too often in the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers. Few of the teachers, who 
remain, make teaching the business of a life-time. Gentlemen 
use teaching as a means of support while they are fitting for 
some more lucrative profession. Ladies seldom teach after they 
are married. 

The free school law distributes the burden of taxation 
unequally among the people. Inhabitants of large and populous 
districts have little or no school taxes to pay, while those of 
small, weak districts, that draw a small amount of public money 
and at the same time employ a high salaried teacher, and have 
long terms of school, are taxed beyond reason. This inequality 
may exist between near neighbors where their property may 
chance to lie in different school districts. I am in favor of free 
schools ; still, justice calls loudly for a change in the present law 
so that school taxes may bear equally on the taxable property 
throughout the State. 

The teachers' institute, held at Walton and Delhi, was attended 
by over three hundred teachers. It was conducted by Prof. J. 
L. Sawyer, assisted by Prof. H. C. Northam. These gentlemen 
proved themselves to be able and efficient instructors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN W. McARTHUR, 

School Commissioner. 
Bloomville, December, 1870. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY — FiKST District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
bnef supplemental report of matters relating to the common 
schools under my supervision. 

I received a report from the trustees of all the districts having 
the school-house within the limits of my jurisdiction, of which 
there are one hundred and thirty-five, and all except three or 
four have maintained a school the past year, as required by law. 
There are six joint districts, each having its school-house in an 
adjoining county, making in all one hundred and forty-one school 
districts in the first commissioner district of Dutchess county. 

Four new school-houses were erected during the year, and a 
few underwent thorough improvement in repairs. Several districts, 
awakened to a deeper sense of duty, and a more lively interest as 
regards common schools, are earnestly contemplating building 
during the coming year. School-houses and sites, generally, do 
not receive that degree of attention they deserve. In some 
instances every foot of the site is occupied by the house, and, in 
many others, all but a few feet, or, at most, a few yards. Some 
have ample play ground. Eighteen houses are separated from 
the highway by fences, leaving one hundred and seventeen, as it 
were, in the road. There are six large departmental schools, 
employing from two to five teachers each. 

The number of children of school age is 10, TSB 

The number of children who attended school is 6 , 782 

Average time in weeks school was taught 36^ 

About seventy-five per cent of the teachers employed were 
females. The number of districts having one trustee was eighty- 
two. Only four districts reported teachei*s as having boarded 
around during the past year, a circumstance showing conclusively 
that the practice of boarding around the district is very unpopu- 
lar, as it should be. It will soon be obsolete. 

The amount of land appropriated to school-house sites is about 
twenty aci^es, giving to each district an average of about one- 
eighth of an acre, which is a quantity too limited, if each had 
its share. 
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travel and commercial advantages, but, at present, changes and 
internal improvements are rapidly taking place ; its villages are 
being built up, its population increased, and ere long its fertile 
valleys will be traversed by lines of railway connecting its towns 
and villages with the commercial centers of the east and west. 
Impressed by the fact that education should ever keep pace with 
improvements, we shall hope to establish graded schools where, 
for a century past, the too common district schools have afforded 
the principal means for the education of our youth. Delaware 
county has been among the first counties in the State in the num- 
ber of teachers produced. Many of her best educated and 
experienced teachers have sought and found employment abroad 
where they receive higher salaries and have steady employment 
during the year, thus leaving our schools too often in the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers. Few of the teachers, who 
remain, make teaching the business of a life-time. Gentlemen 
use teaching as a means of support while they ai'e fitting for 
some more lucrative profession. Ladies seldom teach after they 
are married. 

The free school law distributes the burden of taxation 
unequally among the people. Inhabitants of large and populous 
districts have little or no school taxes to pay, while those of 
small, weak districts, that draw a small amount of public money 
and at the same time employ a high salaried teacher, and have 
long terms of school, are taxed beyond reason. This inequality 
may exist between near neighbors where their property may 
chance to lie in different school districts. I am in favor of free 
schools ; still, justice calls loudly for a change in the present law 
so that school taxes may bear equally on the taxable property 
throughout the State. 

The teachers' institute, held at Walton and Delhi, was attended 
by over three hundred teachers. It was conducted by Prof. J. 
L. Sawyer, assisted by Prof. H. C. North am. These gentlemen 
proved themselves to be able and efficient instructors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN W. McARTHUR, 

School Commissioner, 
Bloomville, December^ 1870. 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
bnef supplemental report of matters relating to the common 
schools under my supervision. 

I received a report from the trustees of all the districts having 
the school-house within the limits of my jurisdiction, of which 
there are one hundred and thirty-five, and all except three or 
four have maintained a school the past year, as required by law. 
There are six joint districts, each having its school-house in an 
adjoining county, making in all one hundred and forty-one school 
districts in the first commissioner district of Dutchess county. 

Four new school-houses were erected during the year, and a 
few underwent thorough improvement in repaiiu Several districts, 
awakened to a deeper sense of duty, and a more lively interest as 
regards common schools, are earnestly contemplating building 
during the coming year. School-houses and sites, generally, do 
not receive that degree of attention they deserve. In some 
instances every foot of the site is occupied by the house, and, in 
many others, all but a few feet, or, at most, a few yards. Some 
have ample play ground. Eighteen houses are separated from 
the highway by fences, leaving one hundred and seventeen, as it 
were, in the road. There are six large departmental schools, 
employing from two to five teachere each. 

The number of children of school age is 10, 756 

The number of children who attended school is 6,782 

Average time in weeks school was taught 36^ 

About seventy-five per cent of the teachers employed were 
females. The number of districts having one trustee was eighty- 
two. Only four districts reported teachei*s as having boarded 
around during the past year, a circumstance showing conclusively 
that the practice of boarding around the district is very unpopu- 
lar, as it should be. It will soon be obsolete. 

The amount of land appropriated to school-house sites is about 
twenty acres, giving to each district an average of abuut one- 
eighth of an acre, which is a quantity too limited, if each had 
its share. 
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Blackboard, oral and printed questions constitute my means of 
examination, which are public and semi-annual ; one of twelve 
days in the spring, and the other of like duration in the fall, giv- 
ing to each class one day in a central part of each town in the 
district. 

I have no hesitancy in stating that the teachers of this district 
compare, as to the requisite qualifications, both moral and lite- 
rary, favorably with those of other districts of this State. The 
compensation for the services of teachers have an upward ten- 
dency, especially for energetic and efficient ones. There is a 
constantly increasing demand for good teachers. None such 
need be out of employment for want of fair remuneration. 

There is one academy in this district, in the pleasant and flourish- 
ing village of Ameniaville, in the town of Amenia. It is doing 
good sen'ice, particularly in improving the qualifications of the 
teachers of common schools in the surrounding towns. 

Since the State has made quite ample provisions for the 
education of all classes, putting the rich and the poor upon the 
same footing as to school privileges and immunities, I hope 
that another seemingly good and important duty, owed to the 
masses, will soon be discharged, which is the furnishing of this 
district with authority to compel attendance at school a portion 
of each year^ up to a certain age. To many, compulsory attend- 
ance may seem very arbitrary, but, to those who are denied the 
privilege of attending school because of the ignorance or 
stupidity of their parents, it would be but simple justice. There 
are reported, in this district, 3,974 persons of school age who did 
not attend district school any portion of the past year. It is 
safe to say that more than half of these should have been regis- 
tered at school. Many there are, having absolute supervision of 
the little folks who, for want of proper appreciation of the advan- 
tages of simply a rudimental education, will, in the absence of 
power to the contrary, rear for society very many destitute 
of self-respect and intellectual acquisitions indispensable to 
good citizenship. As property owners are compelled to give a 
portion of their means for a specific object, I think it fair and 
just to provide them with power adequate to secure the purpose 
contemplated. This will suppress a great amount of the com- 
plaint that is made against the law providing for schools. K 
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good government and safety of person and property depend upon 
the intelligence of the people, then it is undeniably a duty devolv- 
ing upon the State to provide means that shall tend to all possi- 
ble improvement of the school system, and to the removal of all 
conditions that render both property and its owner alarmingly 
unsafe. 

School libraries are, as they long have been, very unpopular, 
and, therefore, sadly neglected. The money set apart for library 
purposes would be far more profitably invested, if applied to 
the purchase of apparatus for the use of the school. The effi- 
ciency of the common school has not been, nor will it be, fully 
displayed, till it is amply supplied with all requisites, nay, indis- 
pensable appliances, viz. : Blackboard, terrestrial globe, maps, 
charts, numerical frame, tablets of elementary, words, letter 
cards, etc., of which the schools, generally, are most shamefully 
destitute, and will, undoubtedly, so remain for a long time, if the 
matter of providing them is optional with the district. The fur- 
nishing of apparatus, such as may be deemed necessary by the 
superintendent or commissioner, should be made obligatory upon 
the trustees. 

Certificates of qualification to teach should indicate the 
branches in which the bearer is deemed competent, in order 
that, when they are presented to trustees, they may be able to 
readily determine whether or not the holder is equal to the wants 
of the school. 

The three-trustee system should be abolished, and no district, 
except union scliools, or large departmental schools, should be 
permitted to have more than one trustee. The result of my 
observations is, that the business of districts having but one 
trustee is more accurately and promptly done, which is a special 
source of satisfaction to tlie district. It seems to me that the 
labors of tnistees are sufficiently arduous and -onerous to entitle 
them to compensation. Other public functionaries are receiving 
perquisites for the discharge of duties attended with less weighty 
responsibilities, and, in many instances, with but comparatively 
small labor and difficulty. District collectors are remunerated 
for the execution of their trusts which are not equal to those of 
trustees, and yet he, upon whom depends the progress and pros- 
perity of the school, is made to serve without compensation. 
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The present regulation for the support of common schools 
compels a resort to local taxation in nearly or quite every district, 
the result of which is, in far too many instances, comparative 
oppression or radical injustice, which can be, and, it seems to me, 
should be obviated by sufficiently increasing the school fund by 
general taxation to pay all or nearly all the wages of teachers, 
and by levying a tax upon the distiict for incidental expenses 
and such items of apparatus as are indispensable in every well 
conducted school. Instances are common throughout the State 
where a comparatively poor district is, by force of circumstances, 
obligated to pay as much for the maintenance of its school as 
the more wealthy district. 

If a tax of $400 be levied upon each of two districts to pay 
deficiency in teachers' wages (incidental expenses being equal), 
and the assessed valuation of taxable property is $40,000 in one 
and $160,000 in the other, it is quite plain that the poorer district 
pays one per cent of its entire valuation, while the other is 
required to contribute only one-fourth of one per cent ; or, in 
other words, the percentage on a given sum in one is four times 
as great as that of the other. The cause for discrepancies of this 
kind should be removed, as there is no inequality in the measure 
of privileges. Property holders, advocating the law providing 
free schools, complain bitterly of unequal taxation. 

A teachera' institute for Dutchess county was held at Pough- 
keepsie during a term of ten days, commencing June Yth, 1870, 
at which were about two hundred teachers, and many guests. It 
was conducted by Prof. James Johonnot, of Oswego, N. Y., 
assisted by Miss Flora T. Parsons, of Rochester. The special 
adaptation of Mr. Johonnot to conduct institute exercises, received 
commendation from all present. He has a large stock of desira- 
ble and appropriate knowledge in store, and his ability to com- 
municate and impress is rarely equalled. Miss Parsons, a lady 
of high mental culture, good sense, and rare fitness as an 
instructor, made deep and profitable impressions upon the minds 
of the members. She confined herself almost eiclusively to the 
object method of teaching, and particularly to that branch of it 
best adapted to primary schools. Vocal music, and calisthenics for 
common schools, very properly received their share of attention. 
The wearisomeness of the more laborious exercises was occa- 
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sionally lightened by vocal music, rendered in an acceptable 
manner by Prof. Clark, whose gratuitous musical exercises secured 
to him the thanks and regards of the entire association. 

As a means for the advancement and improvement of common 
schools, the teachers' institute exerts a powerful influence by 
inspiring the teachers anew for their labors, and by arousing 
them to a full and lively sense of the magnitude of their duties, 
and the unlimited obligations to those under their charge. 

To teachers for their kindness and patience, citizens for many 
past favors, and the Department for its readiness on all occasions 
to give information, I extend many thanks. 

GEO. W. DRAPER, 

School Commissioner, 
Clove, N". Y., Dec. 22c?, 1870. 



DUTCHESS COUNTY— Second District. 

Hon. Abra.m B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^The undersigned, school commissioner of the second 
district of Dutchess county, would report as follows : 

He entered upon the duties of his office the first of January 
last, and his entire time has been devoted to official labors. He 
has granted about one hundred certificates, and made one hundred 
and seventeen visits to the schools. 

There are sixty-eight districts; forty-five of the school-houses in 
these districts are in g^od condition, and some of the others are 
to be improved the coming year. 

Many teachers of ability and excellent qualifications are 
employed. The inhabitants of some districts ask for teachers of 
high culture, and are willing to pay prices corresponding to their 
qualifications, knowing that much of the instruction given in our 
academies and boarding schools may be given in the district 
schools at less expense and less exposure of their children to 
those evil communications which corrupt good manners. Air, 
water and sun light are common, being just what every child of 
any age needs, and are exactly adapted to all its wants. So 
should district schools be common, affording all the instruction 
in full measure that the pupil needs. The money spent in giving 
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boarding school education, if used to increase the salaries of dis- 
trict school teachers, would make the common school what it 
should be. 

In this commissioner district there are 6,505 children. Of this 
number 4,009, not quite two-thirds, have attended school some 
portion of the year. Many parents living within a short distaoce 
of good schools permit their children to remain out of school 
The State should require children of the proper age to attend 
school. It costs no more to pay for the instruction of forty than 
it does for twenty-five. 

A change should be made in regard to the use and care of 
libraries ; most of them are in bad condition, and in some 
instances they are entirely neglected. 

The teachers' institute, held at Poughkeepsie in June last, must 
have proved highly advantageous to most of the teachers present. 
The attendance was large. Prof. Johonnot and Miss F. T. Par- 
sons, of Rochester, conducted it most saccessfully, and to our 

entire satisfaction. 

I. F. COLLINS, 

School Commissioner. 
Rhinebegk, Dec. 19, 1870. 



ERIE COUNTY — First Distbict. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Imtructim: 

Sir. — In compliance with the request of the Department, I 
herewith submit to you a brief statement in regard to the schools 
under my supervision. 

The past year has been one of advancement in the educational 
interests of the district. I am glad to be able to report that 
there is a growing interest, which, though far below what it 
should be, has taken definite form and shape in some places. 

The union school district of Tonawanda, has replaced its old 
building by a new brick structure, at a cost of twenty thousand 
dollars. This clearly indicates a desire to provide for the intel- 
lectual training of the youth of that village, and also shows a 
worthy spirit of commendation. 

In the town of Clarence seven common school districts have 
united with what was formerly known as the Clarence academy 
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to foiTii a union school district. The departments are denomi- 
nated primary, intermediate and academic. The common school 
buildings are used for the primary schools ; the academy for the 
intermediate and academic. The wisdom of this combination is 
plainly shown by the increased average attendance, by the stimu- 
lating effects of the graded system, and by the uniformity of the 
instruction and thoroughness in study, which is a condition of 
advancement to a higher department. I speak at length con- 
cerning this school, because, having an extended course of study 
and central location, it must in a short time give to my district 
from its four hundred pupils a large number of better qualified 
teachers. 

The institute was held for two weeks at White's Comers, com- 
mencing the 14th of November. Owing to the fact that many 
teachers had commenced their schools, there was not so large an 
attendance as might have been expected. It was ably conducted 
by Prof. James Johonnot, assisted by Prof. R. E. Post. The 
inconvenience of reaching the place of meeting greatly dimin- 
ished the attendance from this district. The teachers' association 
of this district meets every six months, and is generally well 
attended. 

Ti'ustees are beginning to realize the importance of employing 
good teachers, and hesitate less about the price to be paid them. 
The opinion that any person can teach is gradually losing ground, 
and it will be a glorious day for the schools when trustees everj-- 
where demand the services of the best teachers. 

I am respectfully yours, 

HENRY LAPP, 

School Commissioner, 
Clarence, December 20^A, 1870. 



ERIE COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with the requirements of the Department 
of Public Instruction, I most respectfully submit the following 
as my first report of the condition of the schools under my super- 
vision, in the second commissioner district of Erie county. 

15 
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When I entered the office of school commissioner on the first 
day of January last, I found in my district one hundred and 
three schools, all of which are common district schools, with the 
exception of two union free schools, — one located at White's 
Corners, in the town of Hamburg, and the other in the town of 
Evans. 

The one at White's Corners deserves special notice, from the 
fact that it is one of the very best schools in western New York. 
The district has built a very tine brick building three stories 
high, at a cost of about $14,000, capable of accommodating from 
five to six hundred pupils. The school is well organized and 
well conducted. The teachers are all graduates of the Oswego 
Training School, and are thorough, practical, live teachers. The 
tnistees are untiring in their efforts to sustain it in a very credit- 
able manner, and their liberality, and the support freely given by 
the district, plainly show that they are wide awake in the cause 
which is most vital to their dearest interests and the prosperity 
of a nation, while they look with pride and self-satisfaction upon 
their union free school. I wish that, during my term of office^I 
could see a union free school established in every town through- 
out the Empire State. 

The one in the town of Evans is a good school, and will con- 
tinue to prosper and be useful so long as the district continue to 
pay good wages, which is the only way to secure the services of 
good teachers, and thereby sustain a profitable schooL I think, 
if there is any difference in the amount of interest and attention 
paid to schools in the several towns of my district, Evans ranks 
first. The people of Evans manifest a deep interest in educa- 
tional matters by sustaining some superior schools. Another 
union school has just been organized at Angola, in this town, 
and a fine two-story brick building is nearly completed for its use. 

During the past year some changes have been made in the 
schools in this district, and I feel gratified to think that there 
has been some improvement, not only in the schools, but on the 
part of the teachers. They seem to be perauaded that the 
present commissioner is " going to be strict," as they say, and I 
think it is beneficial to the schools to have such a suspicion 
perpetuated. 

I have dissolved two districts, one in the town of Hamburg, 
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and one in the town of Aurora, uniting the territory and inhabi- 
tants to adjoining districts, thereby making weak districts 
stronger, which I believe is the policy of the Department. There 
are yet several small and weak districts in this commissioner dis- 
trict, but the tax-payers, or a majority of them, prefer to pay a 
tax to sustain a school in each of them, leather than to have them 
consolidated, though it is my opinion it would be for the interest 
of education, as well as to the personal interest of the tax-payers, 
to have such districts united, where it can be done without extend- 
ing the territory so that it will not be impracticable for the pupils 
to reach the school. All the districts but one have had the 
required number of weeks of school to draw public money, but 
I blush with shame for many that have had just barely enough 
to entitle them to it. 

I feel gratified with the lively interest the teachers manifest in 
their work, and think the schools are profiting go'eatly thereby. 
It has been my policy to grant licenses for only six months, to 
teachers who have presented themselves for examination and 
proved themselves qualified, for the reason that I think frequent 
examinations are beneficial in keeping teachers from neglecting 
their studies, and becoming " rusty." Teachers should improve 
in ability by experience, and increase in mental growth and men- 
tal strength, by study and application. They must either retro- 
grade or advance, for I do not think it possible for teachers to 
remain at a stand-still, in ability and qualifications, and be useful, 
any more than it is for water to remain quiet without becoming 
stagnant and useless. 

It is my intention gradually to elevate the standard of teach- 
ers' qualifications for the different grades, and those who do not 
manifest a zeal- for the profession, and a determination to " keep 
up with the times" and improve in acquired ability, must be 
dropped, not only for the good of the schools, but for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of good and faithful teachers. By so 
doing, the character of the schools will be improved, and first 
class teachers will find employment and get liberal pay for their 
services. There is a superfluity of poorly qualified teachers, and 
the schools are sought and begged for six months before the time 
for the term to commence, and where there are so many appli- 
cants for every school, the trustees, many of whom are " penny 
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wise and pound foolish," take into consideration nothing but 
" price," and the consequence is the school sells to the lowest 
bidder. I think you will agi*ee with me, that the surest if ^-y for 
trustees to elevate the character of the common schools is to 
raise the wages of the teacher, and seek for corresponding 
advancement in the character and qualifications of the teacher. 

I will say a few words about school-houses and sites in my dis- 
trict. If, however, by saying very much, or very little, I could 
influence or persuade the trustees, and not alone the trustees, but 
the inhabitants of the districts, to exhibit more interest in their 
school-houses arid sites, I should be willing to do either. It seems 
to be the design of some districts to locate their school-house site 
on some foi'saken worthless spot that is too poor for anything 
else, to get the school-house as much out of sight as possible and 
yet the children and teacher find it (for no one else ever goes 
there) ; and, indeed, I think it quite advisable, in some cases, to 
make them even more obscure, if possible, for they are a disgrace 
to an intelligent community. Nevertheless, we have some excel- 
lent and valuable schools within the walls of these dingy, forsaken 
looking tenements. Yet, ought not these places, where our child- 
ren spend a great share of their time, to be made as pleasant and 
inviting as possible, when it can be done at so little expense. I 
think so. Let the district do all it can to make the school-house 
and grounds attractive, and then let the teacher do the rest. 
Most of the school-houses stand out on the commons, unprotected 
by fence, undecorated by shade trees. The sites- are so scanty, 
in many cases, that it would take but a little fencing to enclose 
them, yet it is not done. 

Our institute was held very late in the season, commencing on 
the 14th oi November, which day brought with it a very severe 
snow storm and the most inclement weather ; yet it closed with 
honor, and was one of the most profitable schools, for the teach- 
ers who attended it, I ever knew. I .heard from many of those 
present what I seldom hear on the " last day," which was, they 
were " sorry that the institute must close." Professors James 
Johonnot and R. E. Post furaished the teachers of Erie county 
as many truths on the philosophy of education, and the best 
methods for teachers to pursue in their schools, as, in the space 
of ten days, any body of teachers ever had the privilege and 
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pleasure of listening to. I believe that the ten days spent at 
the institute held at White's Comers, in November last, under 
their able instruction, will be of immense vahie to the teachers 
that were present ; and I only repeat, what I heard from many, 
tha£ it was one of the best and most profitable institutes ever 
held in this county. Notwithstanding the lateness of the season 
at which it was held, and the remarkably inclement weather, it 
was well attended. I feel some assurance that if we can secure 
the services of as good conductors earlier in the season next year, 
the attendance will be very much increased. Teachers responded 
to the call of the commissioners quite as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances, for which they are entitled to thanks, 
but if the institute be appointed earlier in the season next year, 
the commissionere hope no teacher will have any excuse for not 
attending. 

School libraries ^re found in a few of the schools, but they are 
generally in a most beggarly condition. Many schools have 
book-cases, but the majority of them are empty, or nearly so, 
having perhaps a few volumes, covered with the accumulating 
dust of years, and in most cases they may as well be, for they 
are books that are neither interesting nor instructive. I believe 
more interest would be taken and more money spent for books if 
better judgment were exercised in their selection. There are 
plenty of them to be had now a days, of a good character, 
adapted to children, and at low prices. Every district ought to 
sustain a good library, and eveiy teacher ought to create in his 
school a desire to read books, magazines and newspapers, a very 
important branch of education. I think a few minutes each day 
could be very profitably and pleasantly spent, if teachers would 
read some short instructive story, or a section from some good 
book, before the school, and make the subject a matter of con- 
vereation with their pupils for a short time. 

With much respect, 

I remain your obd't servant, 

J. FRED. CROOKER, 

School Commissioner, 
WiujNK, Jan. 4th^ 1870. 
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ERIE COUNTY — Thibd Distbict. 
Hon. Abra.m B. Wbaver, Superintende^it of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — At yo6r suggestion, I herewith send you a report con 
cerning the condition of education in this commissioner district, 
and which embraces topics that are applicable, perhaps, to other 
localities as well as this. 

This district is composed of the eight south towns of Erie 
county, being nearly thirty miles in extent from east to west, and 
embracing one of the richest grazing regions in western New 
York. The eastern portion is hilly, and the roads not the best, 
which renders it unpleasant for travel at some portions of the 
year. It is divided into ninety-four school districts, all of which 
have made to me their annual report. All maintained school 
twenty-eight weeks during the preceding school year, with one 
exception. No. 3, Holland; the tnistee has made an affidavit 
stating the reasons of failure, which, I presume, will be satisfac- 
tory to you. 

The obstacles that hinder progress are two-fold ; one is the 
incompetency of teachers ; the other, the indifference of patrons 
in regard to it. Both of these, however, are gradually wearing 
away, and trustees are giving more attention to the quality of 
teachers than to the amount of wages. Commissioners can do 
something, but the people must learn their own interest and act 
accordingly. Reformation of any kind must necessarily begin 
with them. The schools have given general satisfaction ; and a 
general improvement, I am confident, has been made. There is 
a decided advance in the number of weeks of school, in the whole 
number in attendance, and in the average attendance. This 
being my first year of experience, I cannot judge so accurately 
as I would like, but from the best data at hand and information 
received, I am of the opinion the schools in this district are pro- 
gressing in all the important conditions of good schools. 

Graded schools, I regret to say, are not a feature of my local- 
ity to any extent, but they are being considered, and in a short 
time, without doubt, will be established in several localities. I 
consolidated Nos. 17 and 18, of Concord, though opposed by a 
few individuals. I am firmly of the opinion the act was proper. 
The new district has now the best house in the whole commis- 
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sinner district, and I think the opposition has measurably sub- 
sided. No. 12 of the same town has been annulled and its parts 
annexed to other districts. No. 17, the consolidated district, has 
been changed to No. 12, so the numbers in Concord are now con- 
secutive, sixteen in all. No. 8, -of Brant, has been changed to 
No. 3. The foimer district bearing that name was annulled some 
two years since and annexed to No. 1 of the same town. 

I commenced my school visitations about the 10th of January 
last. During the winter temi I visited forty-seven schools, one 
of which, it was claimed, had not been visited by a commissioner 
in eight years 1 During the summer term I made one hundred 
and six visits, reaching all the schools once, and some more than 
once. My visits, to all appearance, were well received, and I 
think had a tendency to encourage both teacher and pupils. 

Our libraries have gone out of use. Trustees use the library 
money for teachers' wages, and the libraries are left to a lingering 
death ; and the final end is not far distant. Something should be 
done at once by the Legislature, either to revive the system or 
abrogate it. Thq latter, in my opinion, is the wiser course. 
Tfcxt-books, charts, globes, and £j dictionary in every school, are 
Avorth much more than any library for the whole district. The 
books are not read to any extent and probably never will be. 
An annual appropriation for such a purpose would be a great 
benefit. 

Most of the school-houses are good. One new one has been 
built, and two more are in process of erection; while several 
others are being tlvoroughly repaired. I think one-half, instead 
of one-third, of the public money ought to be appropriated for dis- 
trict quotas. The smaller districts have the greater burden, and 
at the same time are liable to have a lower grade of school, owing 
to a want of proper means. With the present quota (about 
forty-six dollars), many districts have less than one hundred dol- 
lars of public money, and some as low as seventy. 

Our institute was a splendid success. Though there was a 
good attendance in comparison with past years, yet more than 
one-half of the teachers remained at home, or were engaged in 
teaching. A law making their license depend on attendance at 
an institute would, in my opinion, have a good influence. No 
teacher ought to enter the profession until first made acquainted 
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with the theory of teaching. The people who pay for this 
instruction have a right to demand better qualifications, and the 
teacher, who has not the ambition to excel, should step aside for 
those that will. 

Statistics. 

Number of children of school age was 4, 943 

Number of weeks school was taught 2,698 

Number of children attending school 3 , 853 



From this statement you perceive that there were one thou- 
sand children of school age, or twenty per cent of the whole 
number, that did not attend school any portion of the school 
year, a proportion too large not to receive the serious attentioK 
of the friends of our common school system. That the commu- 
nity is as much interested in their education as in that of others, 
cannot be denied ; yet they are growing up in ignorance to fill 
the land with crime, and to people our prisons and poor-houses. 
There appears to me no remedy but the Prussian system of com- 
pulsory attendance. Let us haye such a system, and our streets 
will not be, as now, too often made hideous with the noise of 
children that ought to be in school. 

Yours truly, 

S. W. SOULE, 

School Commissioner, 
Collins Centre, Dec, 1870. 



ESSEX COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — This commissioner district comprises ten towns, located 
in the northwestern part of the county. In these towns are ninety 
common school* districts, three of which are joint, and three union 
school districts, one of which is joint, in which schools were taught 
twenty-eight weeks or longer during the past school year. There 
are three districts from which I have not received reports. Dur- 
ing the past year, there have been two new districts fonned hy. 
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the consolidation of others ; there are yet other weak distncts 
which ought to be consolidated. By uniting their strength, 
better schools and a higher grade of teachers would be secured. 

The amount received and expended for school purposes, during 
the past school year, was $25,529.52, making an average of $5.12 
for each child of school age residing in this district. The aver- 
age daily attendance was 1,628. The whole number of days of 
attendance was 249,290. The value of school-houses, sites, etc., 
was $37,599. The assessed valuation for this commissioner dis- 
trict was $1,616,760. With the exception of nine districts, all 
have used library money in payment of teacher's wages. The 
union free school in district No. 1, Elizabeth town, and that in 
district No. 1, Chesterfield and Ausable, recently organized, have' 
been eminently successful. 

A teachers' institute was held at Elizabethtown, conducted by 
Prof. N. A. Calkins, and assisted by Prof. Poucher, both able and 
efficient instructors. 

The advantages arising from the " Free School Law," cannot 
be over estimated. When our schools can be conducted by 
graduates of the State normal schools, then shall we realize the 
full benefits of the law. 

I am, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. McLENATHEN, 

School Commissioner. 
Jay, N. Y., December^ 1870. 



ESSEX COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of JPublic Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I herewith submit a 
statement in regard to the schools in my commissioner district. 

My statement will be brief, statistics relating to the schools 
being contained in my abstract of tnistees' reports. Having 
(deposited the trustees' reports for 1869, and also the abstracts 
of the same, with the county clerk, without retaining a copy, I 
am unable to make an extended comparison, and will only say 
that the number of children of school age appears to be two hun- 
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dred and forty-two more in 1870 than in the year previous, while 
the average attendance has been less. I think this has not been 
from a decreased interest in schools or the cause of education, 
but principally from the prevalence of scarlet fever and whoop- 
ing cough in several districts, in consequence of which some of 
the schools were closed for a while ; one district, No. 3, Ticon- 
deroga, failed to have the required twenty-eight weeks of school. 

There have been no new school-houses built during the year, 
but districts, that built the year previous, have raised taxes to 
pay for their houses. No. 5, Schroon, has repaired and enlarged 
the school-house in that district. The house in No. 7, Schroon, 
has been condemned ; and the trustees have failed to build, but 
^ay they will attend to it in the spring. They have voted a tax, 
I believe, and let the contract for building. Several other dis- 
tricts liave been advised to build, and some of them will do so 
soon. Others, perhaps, will not until they are compelled to. I 
have annulled one teacher's certificate, of which I gave you 
notice at the time. One new district, No. 8, Minerva, has been 
formed, which has done away with joint district No. 8, Johus- 
burgh and Minerva. 

Tlie teachers' institute for the county was held at Elizabeth- 
town, in August. Although the attendance of teachers was 
much less than it should have been, I can well call it a success; 
and nearly all the teachers in attendance thought the time well 
spent, and returned to their several duties better qualified for 
their performance, and determined to attend the next institute. 
The exercises were conducted by Prof. N. A. Calkins, of New 
York city, assisted by Prof. I. B. Poucher, of Oswego, gentle- 
men well qualified for such work, and who gave general satisfac- 
tion to all present, whether citizens or teachers. 

Library money is generally used for teachers' wages. It should 
be apportioned directly for that object, or else the practice of 
allowing trustees to use it for any purpose except for libraries or 
the purchase of school apparatus, of which there is much need, 
should be discontinued by law. School libraries are now very 
little used, the large increase of family libraries, and monthly, 
weekly and daily publications, supplying more than most people 
have time or inclination to read. 

Compulsory attendance at school would, in many instances, 
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reach those that the present law was intended to benefit, but 
who are either kept out of school to work, or allowed to wander 
about to engage in useless play or mischief. The State should 
compel their attendance at school, at least a part of the time. 

I am sorry to say that the great diversity of text-books, com- 
plained of for years, appears to be chronic, and is still getting 
worse in many schools. I intend and expect to remedy this evil, 
in part at least. I have made one hundred and thirty-five visits 
to the schools in my district within the year. 

In conclusion, I hereby express my thanks to the Department 

for the prompt and kind manner in which all my inquiries have 

been answered. 

T. G. SHAW, 

School Commissioner. 
OiiMSTSADViLLB, Dec. 20^A, 1870. 



FULTON COUNTY. 

Hon. Abram B. Weavbh, JSuperintenderU of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
in addition to my financial and statistical reports. 

I entered upon the duties of this oflice January Ist, 1870. 
Owing to the lateness of the season and the condition of the 
roads, I was unable to visit all the schools during the winter 
term. Thrte schools I have not visited during the past year, as 
they were not in session when I reached them, yet I have made 
two hundred and forty-one inspections, and traveled over two 
thousand miles. 

I submit the following comparative tables for the years 1869 
and 1870: 



Expenditures. 



YEARS. 


Teachers' 
wages. 


Libraries. 


Apparatus. 


School- 
houses, etc. 


Inciden- 
tals. 


1869 


$35,662 !»9 
4i,749 58 


$36 47 
95 34 


$36 47 
832 40 


$7,861 73 
12, 189 71 


$4,207 20 
^411 75 


1870 ;. ... 

IncreaBe 


$7,086 60 


$58 87 


$295 93 


$4,277 98 


$1,204 55 
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dred and forty-two more in 1870 than in the year previous, while 
the average attendance has been less. I think this has not been 
from a decreased interest in schools or the cause of education, 
but principally from the prevalence of scarlet fever and whoop- 
ing coagh in several districts, in consequence of which some of 
the schools were closed for a while ; one district, No. 3, Ticon- 
deroga, failed to have the required twenty-eight weeks of school. 

There have been no new school-houses built during the year, 
but districts, that built the year previous, have raised taxes to 
pay for their houses. No. 5, Schroon, has repaired and enlarged 
the school-house in that district. The house in No. 7, Schroon, 
has been condemned ; and the trustees have failed to build, but 
%ay they will attend to it in the spring. They have voted a tax, 
I believe, and let the contract for building. Several other dis- 
tricts have been advised to build, and some of them will do so 
soon. Others, perhaps, will not until they are compelled to. I 
have annulled one teacher's certificate, of which I gave you 
notice at the time. One new district. No. 8, Minerva, has been 
formed, which has done away with joint district No. 8, Johna- 
burgh and Minerva. 

The teachers' institute for the county was held at Elizabeth- 
town, in August. Altliough the attendance of teachers was 
much less than it should have been, I can well call it a success; 
and nearly all the teachers in attendance thought the time well 
spent, and returned to their several duties better qualified for 
their performance, and determined to attend the next institute. 
The exercises were conducted by Prof. N. A. Calkins, of New 
York city, assisted by Prof. T. B. Poucher, of Oswego, gentle- 
men well qualified for such work, and who gave general satisfac- 
tion to all present, whether citizens or teachers. 

Library money is generally used for teachers' wages. It should 
be apportioned directly for that object, or else the practice of 
allowing trustees to use it for any purpose except for libraries or 
the purchase of school apparatus, of which there is much need, 
should be discontinued by law. School libraries are now very 
little used, the large increase of family libraries, and monthly, 
weekly and daily publications, supplying more than most people 
have time or inclination to read. 

Compulsory attendance at school would, in many instances, 
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reach those that the present law was intended to benefit, but 
who are either kept out of school to work, or- allowed to wander 
about to engage in useless play or mischief. The State should 
compel their attendance at school, at least a part of the time. 

I am sorry to say that the great diversity of text-books, com- 
plained of for years, appears to be chronic, and is still getting 
worse in many schools. I intend and expect to remedy this evil, 
in part at least. I have made one hundred and thirty-five visits 
to the schools in my district within the year. 

In conclusion, I hereby express my thanks to the Department 

for the prompt and kind manner in which all my inquiries have 

been answered. 

T. G. SHAW, 

School Commiaaioner, 
Olmstsadvillb, Dec. 20^A, 1870. 



FUT.TON COUNTY. 

Hon. Abram B. Weavbr, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
in addition to my financial and statistical repoi*ts. 

I entered upon the duties of this oflice January 1st, 1870. 
Owing to the lateness of the season and the condition of the 
roads, I was unable to visit all the schools during the winter 
term. Thr^e schools I have not visited during the past year, as 
they were not in session when I reached them, yet I have made 
two hundred and forty-one inspections, and traveled over two 
thousand miles. 

I submit the following comparative tables for the years 1869 
and 1870: 



Expenditures. 



YEARS. 



1869. 
1870. 



Increase . . 



Teachers' 
wages. 


Libraries. 


Apparatus. 


School- 
houses, etc. 


Inciden- 
tals. 


$35,062 <)9 
4-2, 749 68 


$36 47 
96 34 


^S 


$7,861 73 
13, 189 71 


$4,907 20 
6,411 76 


$7,086 69 


$58 87 


$295 93 


$4,277 98 


$1,204 55 
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I observe that the number of volumea reported in the libraries 
for 1869 was 8,929, which exceeds the number reported for IBIft 
by 1,817, while the value reported in 1869 was J3,076; value in 
1870 is 13,156. Accordiuglj, as the number of books decrease, 
their value increases. Comment is unnecessary. 

There are in this commissioner district one hundred and seven- 
teen school districts, of which one hundred and sixteen were io 
session during the past year. There has been no school in dis- 
trict No. 8, Oppenheim, for several years past, nor any in No. 2, 
Broadalbin, until this year. Unless the inhabitants of the fint 
named district revive their school during 1871, 1 shall annul the 
district, and divide it among those adjoining. The one hundred 
and sixteen districts employed one hundred and thirty-nine teach- 
ers. The average term of school was about thirty-two weaks. 
You will observe from this that the commissioner hardly has tine 
to visit every teacher during both the winter and summer tenae. 

During the past year there have been five new school-houeee 
built, and many others quite thoroughly repaii'ed. Teachers are 
receiving much better wages, and the people are beginning W 
take a mnch greater interest in educational matters than ever 
before. As an illustration, the amount paid by the several dis- 
tricts for the wages of teachers, while attending the teachers' 
institute, was $537.62. 

By a reference to your report for last year, I perceive that lees 
than two-thirds of the children between five and twenty-one years 
of age attended school, and that the average attendance was only 
thirty-two per cent. I am fully aware that this is a great improve 
ment upon the attendance of preceding years, but it seems to me 
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that we scarcely realize the fact, that even now only thirty-two 
out of every hundred of our children attend school thirty-five 
weeks in the year. Private schools may vary these figures 
slightly. I hope the Superintendent will deem it advisable to 
call the attention of our Legislature to this fact in his next 
report. Compulsory attendance must be the next great step in 
educational matters ; and why not agitate it at once ? 

There is one other subject of which I wish to make mention, 
more particularly in connection with teaching in our rural dis- 
tricts, though it will apply to most of the city schools, and that 
is the discrepancy between the wages of gentlemen and of lady 
teachers. I can hardly account for the fact, but it is almost uni- 
versally true, that ladies receive very much less, for the same 
amount and the same quality of service, than gentlemen. I know 
several ladies teaching in this county for less than one-half what 
a gentleman would be paid for the same, or even a poorer grade 
of teaching. Common justice demands that one should receive 
as much as the other, if they are equally skillful. Still, I believe 
that the difficulty rests more with the ladies than with their 
employers. They are too apt to disparage their own work. Let 
them place a just estimate upon their services, and others will. 

Our teachers' institute was a perfect triumph. The conductor 
Prof. Jerome Allen, and his accomplished assistant, Mrs. Emily 
A. Taylor, of Albany, will long be remembered by our teachers. 
They gave such an impetus, that its effects will be felt in our 
schools for many years. Prof. Allen, in my judgment, has very 
few equals, and no superiors in institute work. Mrs. Taylor 
merited and received our heartiest thanks for her very efficient 
services in elocution. I hope we will be as fortuna^ in 1871. 
The commissioner regrets very much that many, who ought and 
even profess to take a great interest in educational matters, were 
not present at all during the session. 

Yours, truly, 

CYRUS STEWART, 

School Commissioner, 
Glovbbsville, December 20, 1870. 
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GREENE COUNTY — First District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — Not having been engaged in the business of common 
schools for many years, until called to act officially in January 
last, I have directed my observations particularly to the changes 
between the present and the past, and noticed the improvements 
in the system of education as now practiced. As far as my 
observations have extended, I find some very material improve- 
ments, but not as many as I had been led to expect. In oar 
populous places, a greater interest in common schools is mani- 
fested, a better class of school-houses is provided, and more 
money judiciously expended. The consolidation of districts, in 
localities where the population will warrant it, together with a 
thorough classification or grading of the pupils, is a great suc- 
cess ; particularly so, when the practice, generally adopted, of 
hearing recitations with the aid of the blackboard, combined with 
a thorough drawing out of the facts pertaining to the subject, from 
the pupils, by a well arranged system of questions, is faithfully 
carried out. In some of the small schools the same system is 
followed, as far as practicable, while in others it is only to a very 
limited extent, and in very many not at alL In the latter case, 
time has effected little improvement in the art of teaching. 

The most serious subject of consideration is the multiplicity 
of text-books. I am asked by some of our intelligent teachers, 
where are we drifting ? The variety of text-books on grammar 
leaves the teacher and pupil without a standard, and the tendency 
appeal's to be to drive the study of grammar from many of our 
schools. Much could also be said in regard to books pertaining 
to other branches of study. The necessity of some common 
standard for text-books cannot fail to be evident to all who give 
it proper attention. Whatever be the mode adopted for teaching, 
text-books are indispensable, and there should be a general uni- 
formity, so that unity, and not confusion, shall prevail. These 
are serious considerations, and, I believe, are beginning to be more 
and more discussed ; but there is danger that the multiplicity of 
school books will continue to be a barrier to thorough education 
in our schools, unless judicious State legislation is brought to its 
relief. I am not disposed to attack any one system or class of 
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books, but some uniform standard is of the utmost importance 
for the best success of public education. 

The school-houses throughout my district are very generally 
in good condition ; comfortable, not ornamental. A convenient 
and costly one has been erected, within the past year, in the vil- 
lage of Catskill, which is creditable to the liberality of the citi- 
zens of the district. 

Our institute was ably conducted by Profs. Allen and Winslow, 
and, I am pleased to say, the exercises were eminently practical 
and instructive. The attendance was not large, owing to the 
difficulty of travel through our mountainous county, and conse- 
quent expense to teachers, and also, in many oases, to opposition, 
manifested by boards of education and trustees, to teachers leav- 
ing their schools for that purpose. That our schools derive great 
benefit from teachers' institutes, when properly conducted and 
sustained by a good attendance, cannot justly be denied. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your most obd't servant, 

J. BEARDSLEY, 

Athens, October 31, 1870. School Commissioner. 



GREENE COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^The second commissioner district of Greene county com- 
prises the towns of Coxsackie, New Baltimore, Greenville, Dur- 
ham, Windham, Ashland and Prattsville. 

The following table of statistics, for the preceding two yea^s, will 
serve to exhibit not only the present condition of our sibhools, 
but, to a certain extent, what progress has been made : 

1869. 1870. 

Number of children over five and under 

twenty-one years of age 4,972 4,980 

Number attending school 3,616 3,810 

Average daily attendance 1 ,594 1 , 714 

Apportioned to districts $10,492 $10,413 

Raised by tax $7,744 $9, 166 

Expended in buildinii: $1 ,355 $2,252 

Other expenses $1,670 $1,713 
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By comparison, it will be seen that the average daily attend- 
ance, dui-ing the past year, was one hundred and twenty more 
than during the previous year, and that the number attending 
school has also proportionally increased. Taking into considera- 
tion the two academies in this district, it would reduce the actual 
non-attendance at school to about 1,000 ; and however much we may 
regret that so large a number ai*e yet reported as absent from school, 
still the result is favorable in comparison with any previous report. 
Owing to the neglect of a few teachei's in not forwarding their 
reports, I am unable to furnish all the information on this subject 
I desire, but, from the statistics which I have been able to gather, 
I am satisfied that not to exceed ten per cent of the non-attendants 
are between six and fourteen years of age. Of course a large 
number would be included between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one, which is owing, in a great measure, to the fact that many at 
an early age, particularly in an agricultural district like this, 
engage in the active duties of life. Although there is a marked 
improvement in the attendance at our schools, yet, when we take 
into consideration the ample provisions made for their support, 
it is certainly to be regretted that any are deprived of their 
benefits. 

Two new school-houses have been erected during the year, and 
six others have been, or are now, undergoing extensive repairs 
which will make them as good as new. Much interest has been 
manifested in their erection, not only as to size and durability, 
but also in style and modern improvements. Efforts have been 
made to consolidate districts Nos. 2 and 3 of Coxsackie, having 
in view the organization of a union free school; but as yet they 
have proved unsuccessful. Their schools are truly in a deplorable 
condition, and necessity will soon compel them to adopt some 
measures for their amelioration. 

This district is well represented in the normal schools, the 
names of three candidates having been forwarded to you for 
appointment within the past year. I shall still continue my exer- 
tions in that direction, considering those schools of the greatest 
utility in preparing teachers for their high and noble calling. 
Two graduates are now teaching within my jurisdiction, and with 
marked success. I would that many more of our teachers had 
been benefited by a course of normal instruction. The most 
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effectual method of improving our schools has long been con- 
ceded to be in elevating the standard of qualifications for teach- 
ers. Their influence reaches every hamlet in our land, and has 
much to do in moulding and directing the future of a great 
people. They should not only understand the theory of right 
instruction, but should be al^le to lead the pupil to the acquisition 
of that knowledge which is practical and useful in the business 
transactions of life. That a decided improvement is apparent in 
this direction cannot be denied. Teachers are receiving n 
more liberal compensation for their services, and, as a consequence, 
the number, devoting their whole time and energies to their call- 
ing, is largely on the increase. The demand for better qualified 
teachers is now so general that it may well be considered as 
one of the bright promises of the future. 

Every facility has been afibrded teachers for examination, that 
could be desired. Classes were held in the several towns during 
the spring, and, in my tours through the distnct, I have attended 
to private examinations whenever requested. But few first grade 
certificates have been granted, and many were licensed only until 
visited by the conmiissioner, as I considei-ed their success in the 
school room the true test of qualifications. 

Teachers' institutes may well be considered a prominent feature 
in our system of education. They are the most ready means at 
command for bringing our teachers together ; and, in their inter- 
course with each other, they receive aid and encouragement. 
Their ideas of arrangement and government are compared, 
the most improved methods of teaching are fully discussed, and 
they return to the school room with renewed determination and 
increased ability. I know of no agency at present employed, and 
attended with the same expense, which is doing more toward 
the accomplishment of those objects, so much to be desired, — a 
uniform plan of management, and method of teaching. The one 
held for this county, at Cairo, commencing September fifth, under 
the able conduct of those experienced educators, Prof. Jerome 
Allen, of New York, and the Rev. J. Winslow, of Watertown, 
cannot fail of being productive of much good to our schools. 
Their teachings were eminently practical, and well adapted to 
the immediate wants of the school room ; and much credit, as 
well as the thanks of the commissioners and teachers, are due the 

16 
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Department for a proper discrimination in the selection of instruct- 
01*8 so thoroughly conversant with their duties. 

The diversity of text-books in our schools is detrimental, and a * 
source of much inconvenience ; but that a perfect uniformity can 
ever be attained, unless through the agency of direct legislation, 
is somewhat doubtful. Our district^ libraries are, with very few 
exceptions, wholly neglected ; the reports received from trustees, 
in regard to the number of volumes and their value, ar«, in many 
cases, made up in the absence of any positive knowledge, or with 
utter disregard to, their true condition, and I fail to see any 
advantage in continuing appropriations which so seldom benefit 
the object intended. 

A source of great annoyance to all concerned is the absence 
of well defined boundaries of school districts. The records in 
many cases cannot be found, or, if found, are of no value in trac- 
ing their present limits, and, in the absence of direct legislation, 
local boards do not at all times feel at liberty to defray the 
expenses of a survey, causing thereby much embarrassment. 

Our present free school system, since its provisions have become 
better understood, is receiving that encouragement and support 
it so justly deserves. It has largely increased the attendance in 
our schools, has supplied them with better teachers, and has been 
instrumental in creating that interest now so thoroughly at work 
throughout the district. 

In closing this brief report of the present condition and 
requirements of this commissioner district, I think I can safely 
say, in view of generally expressed opinions, that no radical 
change is desired. Our free school system, the labor of so many 
years, is now fairly in operation. Its beneficial results are patent 
to all, and it bids fair to accomplish all its most ardent advocates 
have promised. That many evils are yet prevalent in our schools 
cannot be denied, but, while some have been removed, others are 
fast disappearing, under their healthful surroundings. Thanking 
the Department for its kindness and courtesy, I am truly, 

Your obedient servant, 

HIRAM BOGARDUS, 

School Commissioner, 
Greenville, Dec, llth^ 1870. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY— First District. 
Hon A. B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Inatiruction : 

Sir. — ^In compliance with your request, I submit the following 
report, in addition to the statistical and financial reports hereto- 
fore transmitted to you. 

The school districts, with the exception of a few unimportant 
changes in boundaries, remain the same as last year ; and all have 
maintained schools for at least twenty-eight weeks, except Nos. 
20 and 28, of the town of Ellisburgh, which have made no report, 
and which, in my judgment, should be dissolved and their terri- 
tory annexed to adjacent districts. As will be shown by my sta- 
tistical report, many of the districts are small and weak, both in 
wealth and population, and are hardly able to maintain a good 
school ; and, under the operation of the law which makes nearly 
all contiguous real estate taxable only in the district where the 
owner lives, many small districts have become greatly crippled in 
their means to support a school. 

The condition of the school-houses and their sites, in this dis- 
trict, continues to improve. Six new school-houses have been 
completed within the past year, and several others will be con- 
structed during the coming summer. The season has been one 
of very great hardship to the farmere of this county, on account 
of a severe drought, and I have not thought it right to add the 
burden of a heavy school tax to their other troubles, and, 
in consequence, several school-houses, which are considered unfit 
for use, have been allowed to stand until a more prosperous sea- 
son. The sites of our school-houses are generally too small, and 
are very oflen inconvenient of access, and in unhealthy locations. 
It is generally impossible for a district to enlarge the site already 
owned by it, or obtain a new one, without recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings, and these have proved so long and expensive that dis- 
trict officers commence them with great reluctance. The school- 
houses of this district, at present unfit for use, are Nos. 2, 10 and 
19, of Brownville; 3, 19, 28 and 30, of Ellisburgh ; 1, 6 and 13, 
of Henderson ; 7 of Hounsfield ; and 2, 7, 8 and 12, of Lorraine ; a 
total of fifteen. No. 7, of Hounsfield, I consider not only unfit 
for use, but dangerous ; and it would have been condemned, but 
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I have found no supervisor of that town that would unite with 
me in taking the proper steps to have a new h6use built. 

There are but very few professional teachers in this district, 
and T have no hope that their number will increase. Still, there 
is no lack of material for teachers, for very many young men, and 
about all of the yoiing women here, desire to teach school. 
Some young men teach because it pays better than other employ- 
ments in the winter season ; others, because it gives them time for 
study. Yet for industry, earnestness, and a readiness, I might 
say anxiety, to acquire a knowledge of the best methods of school 
teaching, these young teachers are very often remarkable. I have 
labored faithfully to keep pur schools supplied with teachers of 
suitable age, experience and intelligence ; but the fatality of mar- 
riage to young ladies, and the temptation of better remuneration 
in other employments to young men, have rendered my efforts 
almost useless. I have examined, during the year, three hundred 
and sixty-three persons applying for certificates. Of these, only 
eighty-three were males. Classed by their ages, forty nsix of these 
applicants were less than sixteen years of age ; seventy-four were 
from sixteen to eighteen ; ninety, from eighteen to twenty ; sev- 
enty-two, from twenty to twenty-two ; twenty-three, from twenty- 
two to twenty-four ; and fifty-eight, from twenty-four to sixty. 
The whole number of licenses given by me was two hundred and 
eighty-four, which were graded as follows: Forty-two, first; 
eighty, second ; and one hundred and sixty-two, third grade ; all 
being for six months only. Of these licenses, sixty-two were 
given to pei*sons who had never taught school, and thirty-five to 
persons who had taught only one teim. The average pay of male 
teachers, in this district, is over nine dollars per week. Female 
teachers receive only about one-half as much, although the ser- 
vices of the latter are fully as valuable as the former ; for which 
manifest injustice there appears to be no remedy, as the supply 
of female teachers always exceeds the demand. The preparatory 
training of our teachers consists of instruction at the teachers' 
institute, teachers' classes in the academies, and teachers' meet- 
ings called from time to time by the commissioners. The few 
teachers, who graduate at the noimal schools, are not discovered 
in our schools afterward. 

While the population of this district is steadily diminishing. 
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the average attendance at our sohools has increased for the last 
few years, the increase for the last year being about one hundred. 
There still remains about ten per cent of all the children between 
five and sixteen years of age, who do not attend any school. The 
great obstacle, in the way of procuring a full attendance of 
children, is the way our school terms are arranged. We gene- 
rally have our schools in the summer when the heat is excessive, 
and, in farming communities, the older children are required to 
assist their parents at home ; and, in the winter, when the roads 
here are often rendered impassible by reason of the great depth 
of snow which invariably falls during that season. Some of our 
schools h^ve adopted the good plan of having three short terms 
each year, with a long vacation in summer, and have secured 
thereby a much fuller attendance. 

All the districts, except ten, have used the library money to pay 
teachers' wages, and I repeat my formerly expressed opinion, 
that they are now considered of no consequence whatever, and 
that the few books which have been preserved are little read and 
less cared for. 

In text-books, we have at last obtained a tolerable uniformity ; 
and I consider it my duty to resist all efforts to introduce new 
books, until such time as a complete change for better books can 
be made without serious expense. The value of the school books, 
belonging to the several schools of this district, now exceeds 
thirty thousand dollars, and, at the present enormous prices, could 
not be replaced except by the expenditure of a much larger sum. 
In over one hundred of our schools, the higher English branches 
have been studied during the year, and oral instruction has been 
given to the pupils, of all the schools, in civil government, Ameri- 
can history, business forms, and the science of common things. 
Object teaching has been adopted, and is considered very useful 
to young pupils. Much attention has been given to the man 
ners and morals of pupils ; chapel exercises of some sort are held 
in nearly every school, and good order, neatness, and gentle man- 
ners are everywhere the rule. There is a great and pressing 
necessity for more apparatus ; only about twenty of our schools 
having any of any kind, except blackboards and maps. 

There are two academies and have been three private schools 
kept in this district during the year. The latter, located in the 
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village of Adams, are reported to have had an aggregate attend- 
ance of about seventy pupils, and are understood to have been 
very primary in their character. Hungerford's Collegiate Insti- 
tute, a day and boarding school, located at Adams, has re-opened, 
and will, in my judgment, very soon rank among the very best 
educational institutions of the State. The buildings, for beauty 
of location, architectural finish, and convenience of construction, 
are stnctly firat class, and are lighted, warmed and furnished in 
a superior manner. The faculty consists of a corps of thirteen 
teachers, and appears fully competent to instruct the two hundi*ed 
and fifty students in attendance. It may be observed, however, 
that this attendance consists partially of pupils of a rather tender 
age and low grade of scholarship. Union academy, located at 
Belleville, maintains its old time reputation, and with an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and thirty students, continues to be, 
as it long has been, a valuable academic school. Both these 
academies have instructed teachers' classes during the fall term, 
which, under the personal instruction of the principals, were, I 
think, much more thoroughly drilled than such classes usually 
have been at academies. 

The public confidence in the free school law continues to 
increase, and few, if any, of the tax-payers of this district would 
like to return to the old order of things, except it be a very 
small minority consisting of men who object to anything which 
increases their taxes. I think the people are abundantly satisfied 
with the law, and about the only wish, that I hear concerning it, 
is that it may be let alone. I believe, and I am sure that I share 
the sentiments of nearly all the thinking people of this county, 
that the frequent changes in the school laws of the State have 
been eminently disastrous to the educational interests of the 
people. I give to the free school law the credit for the very 
great improvement in the condition of the schools of this section, 
noticeable in the last three years. New school-houses have been 
built on every hand ; the best teachers are eagerly sought for 
and well paid ; the attendance has very largely increased, and 
to-day the pupils of our schools at twelve years of age are as 
far advanced as they were at fifteen, four years ago. 

I have held public examinations for teachers thirty days during 
the last school year ; have examined three hundred and sixty-threij 
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teachers, of whom I licensed two hundred and eighty-four, and 
have revoked thirteen licenses. I give no private examinations. 
The rule, adopted by the present commissioners of this county, 
is about four hours examination, and three hours instruction, by 
the commissioner. Sixty-five per cent is now required for a third 
grade license, which is twenty-five per cent higher than was 
requii-ed four years ago. No consideration is given to foimer 
licenses, or to " Regent's certificates" which I have found mean 
nothing at all. An exact record is kept of all teachers, their 
success, and the examinations which they pass, which I find not 
only a great convenience to school officers, but also a fine mental 
stimulant to teachers. I have made two hundred and thirty 
inspections of schools during the year. These visits are not only 
productive of much good, but are much desired by both teachers 
and pupils. 

Once during each term, I hold, for each town, a " teacher's 
meeting," at which I thoroughly inform myself as to the condi- 
tion of the several schools, and the methods pursued by the 
teachers, hear complaints of trustees, teachers and others, and 
give such advice and direction, as may seem proper. The corres-' 
pondence is, however, the greatest burden that I find pertaining 
to this office, amounting to over two thousand inclosures annu- 
ally. Defining the boundaries of school districts has also occu- 
pied many days of time during the year. In conclusion, I wish to 
express my thanks to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for his ever ready assistance in the discharge of my official 

duties. 

A. E. COOLEY, 

School Commissioner. 
Adams Centbb, N. Y., iJec, 1870. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY— Second District. 
Hon. A. B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Sir. — ^In compliance with your request, I submit the following 

report : 

There are in this commissioner district one hundred and eleven 
common school districts, One union free school, and one academic 
institution — the Black River Conference Seminary. 
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Some of the school-houses are new and finely arranged for 
school purposes ; others are in tolerable condition, while a few 
are poor and entirely unfit for use. A few are surrounded with 
grounds containing trees and flowers, while others stand exposed 
without tree or shrub. Nearly all have an out-building attached ; 
some are kept with great care, while others are entirely neglected. 
Some of the school-rooms are furnished with school apparatus, 
such as maps, globes, etc. Three new school-houses have been 
erected the past year, and four or five more are in contempla- 
tion, at least, so much so that the ordinary district difficulties, 
frequently consequent upon building, have commenced. Some 
are determined that the old structures, where their mothers and 
grandmothers learned their A, B, C, shall continue to stand a 
relic of the past. 

The sentiment of the people differs yet as to which is prefer- 
able, one or three trustees. Out of the one hundred and seven 
districts which I have visited, and which have reported to me, 
eighty-five have one; one, has two; and twenty-one have three 
trustees. The reason why all districts do not adopt the one- 
trustee system is, I think, because it is difficult to depart from 
old methods. From the experience that we have had of the one- 
trustee system, we think it would be well to make that system 
obligatory by law upon all districts. Then let the trustee be 
paid a suitable compensation for his services, as are other officials. 
I would recommend, then, that the annual report be made under 
verification, as it could easily be done. 

There have been two hundred and twenty-three teachers 
engaged in teaching in this district during the past year, of 
whom one hundred and sixty-nine were females, and fifty-four, 
males. Very few of them make teaching a permanent employ- 
ment. Wages vary from twenty to sixty dollars per month. 
Those who do not hold State or normal school licenses are sub- 
jected to a rigid examination, both oral and wi^tten, in all the 
elementary branches. The majority of them are best qualified 
in mathematics, and most deficient in grammar, reading and 
spelling. Very few of them have studied any work on the 
theory and practice of teaching. There are seven normal school 
graduates at this time teaching within my jurisdiction. The 
prosperity of our schools demands teachers of a much higher 
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grade, though many of our trustees pay less regard to the quali- 
fications of the teacher than the price. Yet, there is some 
improvement in this respect. 

The branches of study, generally pursued, are strictly element- 
ary. Reading, writing, anthmetic, grammar and geography are 
taught in all the schools. Some of the better sustained schools 
add, to the above, algebra, elementary geometry, philosophy, 
history, physiology, etc. School No. 2, of Champion, called the 
West Carthage school, and the schools at Oxbow, Philadelphia, 
Evans' Mills, Felt's Mills and Rutland Centre, are included in 
this latter enumeration. Of the 4,543 pupils that have attended 
school some portion of the time during the last school year, in 
this district, probably nine-tenths commence about the age of 
five, and end their school days before they are seventeen. Some- 
times children are sent to school at the age of four, and even 
younger. Children ought not to be sent to school under six years 
of age, or until their physical nature is able to support the strain 
there made upon their mental faculties. 

There is, in this district, one academic institution, the Black 
River Conference Seminary, located at Antwerp, and which has a 
very commodious building. This institution now registers one 
hundred and fifty-seven students, with a competent corps of 
teachers. The studies generally pursued are common English, 
higher English, classics, modem languages, and instrumental and 
vocal music. 

There is one union free school, located at Carthage, under the 
supervision of an efiicient board of education. Seven teachers 
are employed, of whom the principal and three assistants are 
normal school graduates. This school is apparently just what is 
needed in this flourishing and rapidly growing village. The 
clerk reports ^yq hundred and fifty-eight children between the 
ages of ^SQ and twenty-one, residing in the district, four hundred 
and eighty-seven of whom have attended school some portion of 
the year. 

The whole amount of moneys received and expended for school 
purposes, during the year ending September 30, 1870, was 
$33,956.04, being $72.21 more than during the previous year. 
Of this amount, $12,606.32 was received from the State; 
$17,103.86, from taxation; $4,246.06, from other sources. 
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Our last institute commenced the 2 2d day of Augast, in the 
village of Clayton, and held its session ten days. 

District libraries are but little used. More than two-thirds of 
the districts expend their library money for the payment of 
teachers' wages. I would recommend that the library money be 
distributed only to such districts as raise an equal sum for that 
purpose, and that trustees be required to report to the com- 
missioner the title and cost of each book purchased, together 
with the number on hand. Private libraries and newspapers 
have, to a certain extent, supplied the place of the district 
library. 

Some of the most urgent wants of our schools are upright, 
energetic and well educated commissioners, who deem nothing 
in their power too great a sacrifice for the good of the schools, 
and who think more of duty and justice than they do of favor; a 
higher standard of qualifications of teachera ; trusteies who can 
appreciate the difference between a good teacher and a poor one; 
a more perfect uniformity in text-books, and a much closer con- 
formity to the established 'maxim, '^ do one thing at a time, and 
do it well ;" and better houses, with convenient desks and seats 
adapted to the wants of pupils. 

I have, during the past year, made one hundred and forty 
school visits, and have always endeavored to make my examina- 
tions thorough, and, at the same time, to make them as interest- 
ing to all concerned as possible. It has been my aim to so con- 
duct my official visits as to be regarded by all as a friend who 
has come to assist them in their various duties, and encourage 
them in qualifying themselves for the business of life. I have 
been well treated by pupils, teachei*s and patrons. A school 
commissioner who attends to the duties of his office will find 
enough to do. I receive and answer many lettera which legiti- 
mately belong to the Department to decide ; but by pointing 
out the statute applicable to their case, and explaining matters, 
I am happy to state that in most instances the commissioner's 
opinion has been conceded to, and harmony restored. The office 
is not a sinecure, as some may imagine, but requires the incum- 
bent to be attentive to every call, vigilant in the discharge of 
every dutyj earnest at all times and faithful in all things. 

My desire is to see the common schools attain to that eminence 
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and usefulness their importance justly demands, and when that 
is achieved, I shall be amply rewarded for all this toil, and thank- 
ful to Him who doeth all things well. 

B. F. BROWN, 

School Commissioner, 
Philadelphia, N. Y., Dec, lO^A, ISIO. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY— Third Distbict. 

Hon. Abeam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, my first annual report 
of the condition of the schools, under my supervision, is respect- 
fully submitted. 

There are nominally one hundred and twenty-seven school dis- 
tricts within my jurisdiction, and I have received reports from 
one hundred and twenty-one of those districts. The six districts, 
failing to report, have supported no school during the past year. 
Of these, Nos. 1 and 4, and nearly all of No. 6, town of Pamelia, 
are included in the present limits of the city of Wateitown. Mr. 
Brown, school commissioner of the second district of this county, 
and myself, are soon to meet and determine what disposition 
fhall be made of the few families left of school district No. 6. 
School distnct No. 20, of the town of Alexandria, is a small dis- 
trict on Wells Island, and the necessary papers are before me, 
upon which I have decided to annul that district. School dis- 
trict No. 11, town of Orleans, and No. 16, of the town of Cape 
Vincent, remain in the same condition as reported by my prede- 
cessor in 1868. I shall annul district No. 11, town of Orleans, 
the ensuing year, unless there are reasons for delaying such action, 
which have not yet been brought to my knowledge. 

Financial and Statistical — Comparative View. 

1869. 1870. 

Expended for school pui-poses $36,077 43 $41,641 89 

Raised by tax on districts 15,601 82 21 ,105 16 

Expended for teachers' wages, includ- 
ing board 27,147 71 27,927 34 

For school-houses, sites, etc 5,362 03 10,420 li 
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Number of children of school age . . 
Number of children attending school 

Total average daily attendance 

Total number days school was taught 



1809. 


1870. 


6,895 


6,867 


5,511 


5,695 


28,286 


27,418 


21,822 


21,604 



A large number of the school districts are too small. The 
trustees in many of these districts hire teachers with more re- 
gard to the price to be paid for their servi'jes, than to their quali- 
fications. I think I shall be able to correct this tendency to a 
considerable extent. A desire for larger districts is steadily 
increasing, and the disposition to waive a little pei*sonal incon- 
venience, to accomplish that object, is becoming more general. 

During the last year there was expended for school-houses, 
sites, etc, nearly double the amount expended for the same pur- 
poses in 1869, while the incidental expenses were $44 less than 
for the previous year. Sev^en new school-houses were built dur- 
ing the last year, and one was thoroughly repaired in obedience 
to my order. The school-house in the village of Theresa, referred 
to in the last report of my predecessor, was finished in time for 
the commencement of the present winter term of school. It is 
substantially and neatly built, an ornament to the village, and an 
enduring monument to the enterprise, public spirit and intelligence 
of the school district. It is located in a pleasant part of the vil- 
lage, on an excellent site which will soon be fenced, and when 
set out with shade trees will be an attractive place. There are 
but five school-houses separated from the highway by a fence, 
and a still less number, I think, having any part of the site set 
out with shade trees, or ornamented with shrubs or flower beds. 
There are a few old school-houses in my district, which are unfit 
for school purposes. Preparations to replace some of these, by 
new buildings, have already been commenced, while others will 
need to be condemned, unless my suggestions conceiiiing them 
are heeded. 

There was raised by tax, for teacher's wages, 1780 more during 
the past year than in 1869, while the number of days taught was 
two hundred and eighteen less than in the previous year. There 
were one hundred and thirty-four duly licensed teachers employed 
for twenty-eight weeks or longer; and the whole number of duly 
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licensed teachers employed was two hundred and fifty-six ; eighty 
males, and one hundred and seventy-six females. All of these 
teachers, except four, were licensed by the school commissioner. 
Many of these teachers are thorough, practical and eflficient in 
their profession, and duly appreciate the responsibility of their 
position. Many of them are deficient in that common knowledge 
of every day subjects and affairs, which, as members of an intel- 
ligent community, they ought to possess ; while others are in 
need of a thorough knowledge of many of the subjects usually 
taught in common schools. Such teachers, I have necessarily 
licensed to supply the schools in my district. 

I have usually granted licenses for six months only. My 
examinations have generally been in writing, and I have endeav- 
ored to point out the defects in the qualifications of the teachers, 
some of whom I have required to improve as a condition of their 
receiving another license from me. Their standing on the seve- 
ral subjects upon which they have been examined is recorded, 
and I am thus able to determine what improvement each teacher 
makes from one examination to another. 

To raise the standard of our common schools, we must require 
more thorough qualifications on the part of the teachers. As a 
general rule, as teachers have been taught, so will they impart 
instruction. The greatest need in our common schools is more 
thorough practical teaching ; and, as a large proportion of the 
common school teachers receive nearly all their early instruction 
at those schools, they must necessarily overcome the defects in 
their education by self-improvement or by attendance at other 
schools, if they would suitably qualify themselves for their pro- 
fession. The common school teacher, upon educational subjects, 
should be in advance of public sentiment in the community 
in which he resides. In this district, the demand for capable, 
thorough, live teachers, is much greater than the supply. The 
people are spending their money largely and freely for the bene- 
fit of common schools, and they demand a like increase in the 
capacity of teachers. 

Very few of our teachers have received instniction in the nor- 
mal schools. I regard these schools as invaluable aids in our 
common school system ; but the large mass of common school 
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teachers derive their greatest benefit from teachers' institutes. 
No other plan, yet devised, so well arouses them to efforts of self- 
culture, and improves them in general methods of instruction 
and school management. The plans of the school commissioner, 
by reason of these gatherings, are better appreciated and more 
readily carried out by the teachers. They there obtain enlarged 
ideas of their profession, and learn to overcome many of their 
antiquated notions and prejudices. In fact, teachers' institutes 
have become a necessity, and ought to be encouraged. 

The last institute, for this county, was held at Clayton, and, 
by reason of its location, it more particularly accommodated 
the teachers of this district. The attendance exceeded my 

» 

expectations. Most of the teachers belonged to this district, 
and were largely composed of those who had never before 
attended an institute. Through the earnest and very capable 
efforts of the instructors. Dr. Armstrong, and Prof. Burchard, of 
the Fredonia Normal School, the institute was a decided success, 
and the teachers of my district were greatly benefited thereby. 
Mr. A. E. Cooley, commissioner of the first district, was the 
secretary of the institute, and I leave it for him to furnish a more 
complete statement. 

School district libraries were once, considered , most valuable 
aids in our school system, as furnishing means to teachers and 
pupils to improve themselves upon various subjects not taught in 
the common schools. If they desired to read works upon history, 
biography, philosophy, chemistry, geology, astronomy, agricul- 
ture, or any others particularly relating to the teachers' profession, 
they had recourse to the district library to supply their wants, 
and the presence of these books in the library were incentives to 
encourage such reading. The great mass of the teachers feel 
unable to supply themselves with such books. Those now in 
the libraries, badly worn, and fifteen or twenty years behind the 
times, have no attractions, and cannot supply the present wants 
of the teachers or pupils. Where will they obtain them ? Pri- 
vate libraries are for private use, and not at the command of 
teachers and pupils. If they were in a district library, they 
would be alike free to all, the rich and the poor. Are the proper 
wants of teachers supplied by the political newspapers, or by the 
Ronsational weeklies and dime-novels so extensively circulated at 
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the present day ? Nothing better accords with the general spirit 
of our free school law, than a free school district library. Private 
libraries, and first class magazines and reviews, smack of aristoc- 
racy, or, in other words, simply mean that those, who are able to 
have them, may enjoy the privilege of reading them, while those, 
who are not, must go without. An application of the library 
money to its legitimate purpose, in connection with the active 
co-operation of all school officers in support of our school libraries, 
would soon make them as popular as ever before, and would go far 
to supply the defects in the qualifications of our teachers, now so 
extensively prevailing. Of all persons, the school teacher should 
have the advantages furnished by a well selected district library, 
if he is not able to obtain one of his own. No doubt a large part 
of the community are able to supply themselves with proper 
books, but a general neglect to do so, in many localities, may 
prevail as extensively as the disposition to appropriate library 
moneys to the payment of teachers' wages. If public opinion is 
adverse to the re-furnishing of school libraries, then that fact 
alone is sufficient evidence that they need the active and efficient 
support of all interested in the general diffusion of knowledge, 
that the public sentiment may be corrected. Not until it can be 
satisfactorily proven that the thousands of childi*en in all parts of 
this State, who do not receive public school instruction, are in 
fact carefully educated elsewhere, can I be made to believe that 
" our public libraries have had their day." No one thing has 
detracted so much from the beautiful symmetry of our school 
system, as the action of the last ten or fifteen years in regard to 
our district school libraries. 

While there was a larger proportion of the children of school 
age attending school last year, the average daily attendance was 
86.8 less than in the year 1869. There was a loss in average 
attendance of eighty in the town of Clayton, and forty in school 
district No. 8, of said town, alone. In the town of Lyme there 
was a loss of thirty, while in the town of Cape Vincent there 
was a gain of thirty. The scarletina and measles extensively 
prevailed among the children in the village and town of Clayton, 
and, to some extent, in some of the other towns during the latter 
part of the winter temi, and extended into the summer term of 
last year. In some instances schools were closed, and in other a 
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the attendance of children was largely reduced on that 
account. 

In view of the present length of this report, many subjects, 
usually commented upon by commissioners, must be omitted hy 
me. I think all radical changes in our school law should be 
avoided. The people, at large, accommodate themselves slowly to 
all changes in school management. They look with pride upon 
the common school system of this State, and they desire to see its 
privileges transmitted unimpaired to succeeding generations. 

I see many things to encourage me in my efforts in behalf of 
the common schools of this commissioner district. The teachers 
are striving to improve their own qualifications, insisting upon 
more thoroughly prepared recitations, introducing a general sys- 
tem of review, using much more extensively the blackboard and 
slates in their schools, and, in fact, working harder and, I think, 
more to the satisfaction of their patrons, than formerly. 

H. E. MORSE, 

School Commissioner* 
CLAYTOisr, N. Y., Bee. 1870. 



Office of City Superintendent, 
Brooklyn, Dec. 31. IS 70. 



} 



Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^We think that every intelligent man who is conversant 
with the leading interests of the State, and the progressive char- 
acter of the people, must admit that there is hardly any depart- 
ment of so much importance, that is so far reaching in its influ- 
ence, and that may contribute so directly and powerfully to the 
intellectual development, physical strength, material wealth, 
prosperity, and future " glory and fame," of the State, as that of 
popular education. 

From the earliest settlement of the country to the present 
time, this has been the grand idea of the patriot, the statesman, 
and the Christian. The first care of our fathers was the planting 
of the church and the school-house. These interests they loved, 
cherished and liberally supported. They had learned by the 
trials to which they had been subjected in the "mother country," 
that the most precious boon they could enjoy in their new home. 
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or bequeath to their children, was civil and religious liberty, 
and that this was the product of the development of the mind 
and the culture of the heart, — the legitimate fruit of the institu- 
tions they had planted. Hence, the great interest they felt, and 
their untiring labors in establishing, perfecting and liberally 
supporting them. 

Sydney Smith says : " The real design of education is to give 
to children resources that will endure as long as life lasts ; habits, 
that time may ameliorate but cannot destroy ; occupation, that 
will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, 
life more dignified and useful, and death less terrible.'' 

But, for a moment, let us listen to the voice of one of our own 
sons, that eminent statesman and patriot, of whom New York is 
justly proud, De Witt Clinton, He says : " The first duty of 
the State, and the surest evidence of good government, is the 
encouragement of education ; that a general diffusion of know- 
ledge is the precursor and protector of republican institutions ; 
that in it we must confide as the conservative power that will 
watch over our liberties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, 
corruption and violence ; if we consider the system of our public 
schools as the palladium of our freedom, the bulwark of a republi- 
can government, and that the right of suffrage cannot be exercised 
in a salutary manner without intelligence and virtue, then let 
us go on unto perfection, consummating the work so nobly begun 
by our fathers." 

One of the most encouraging considerations, in relation to our 
work, is the noble spirit of the people in carrying forward and 
liberally supporting these institutions. From the history of the 
past, in our own and other countries, they have learned that in 
the intelligence of the people, their knowledge, morality, virtue 
and religion, alone are found the hopes of the future pros- 
f)erity of the State, and its perpetuity and glory. Hence, the 
willingness of the people to be taxed, and heavily taxed, for 
school purposes. We are quite certain that the taxes for this 
department, in our city, are cheerfully borne ; perhaps, more so, 
than for any other department of the city government. 

It will be seen by reference to our tabular statement of receipts 
and expenditures for the last year, that the gross amount of 
money received by our board was $947,411.99 ; of which amount, 

17 
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$707,720.00 was raised by tax for school purposes, and that, of 
the first named amount, $913,742.02 was expended during the 
year, leaving a balance of $33,669.97 to the credit of the board 
for the ensuing year. 

The last year, we are happy to say, has been one of improve- 
ment and progress. Our school accommodations have been much 
enlarged, the facilities for instruction increased, and the attend- 
ance upon the schools, and the general average, are larger than 
for any preceding year. The number of teachers is also increased. 
With these various improvements, we have been happy in finding 
better work and more satisfactory results. 

School Population of the City. 

According to the census of the city, taken for the year now 
closing (1870), we have the following results. The number of 
children, between the ages of five and fourteen, is 86,842 ; between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, 48,355 ; and the number of 
colored children, between the ages of ^\q and twenty-one, is 
1,572 ; making a total of those, who are of school age, of 136,769. 
According to the census of 1865, the number of children between 
the ages of five and twenty-one was 108,099. From these data, 
we find that the increase of school population during the last 
five years amounts to 28,670. 

During the year past, we find that 98,340 pupils have been 
registered in the public schools of the city. This number 
includes all who have received instruction in the day and even- 
ing schools, also in the asylum schools and the colored schools. 
This number, deducted from the number returned by the census, 
leaves 38,429. If from this last number we take 25,000, the 
number estimated as being taught in the two hundred and twenty 
seminaries and private schools of the city, we shall then have 
13,429 who are not in attendance on any school. These may be 
found, at least very many of them, engaged in the various 
industries of the community, as clerks, apprentices, ofllce-boys, 
and as servants. 

In view of the foregoing statement, we think we may felicitate 
ourselves that so many of our children and youth are brought 
under the influence of instruction, and enjoy the means of gain- 
ing knowledge and preparing themselves for usefulness and 
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prosperity in the various avocations of life. Although these 
results afford encouragement for the future, still the fact that a 
single child of the city should grow up unblest with an educa- 
tion, which the city has so liberally provided for all without 
money or price, is a painful one. 

School Accommodations and Statistics. 

During the past year, the board has not been unmindful of the 
wants of the people for enlarged accommodations, and increased 
facilities, for the instruction of the masses. Three large, first- 
class houses have been completed and opened for the instruction 
of children. Additions and improvements have also been made 
to several of the school-houses ; by means of these, and the addi- 
tional rooms supplied by the new houses, more than five thousand 
additional pupils may be accommodated. 

The number of separate buildings, occupied by the schools of 
the city the past year, is fifty. Of these, thirty-two are desig- 
nated as grammar schools, fourteen as primary schools, and four 
as colored schools. Thirty-six of our school-houses are built of 
brick, and fourteen of wood. Six of the school-buildings are 
hired houses. The four asylum schools occupy rooms in the 
several asylum buildings. 

The estimated value of the school-house sites of the 

city is $376,000 

The estimated value of the school-houses 2,521 ,784 

The total value of sites and houses is $2,897,784 

Number op School-Houses. 
The number of school-houses in use is 50 

Grammar Departments, 

The number for males is 14 

The number for females is 14 

The number for mixed classes 18 

46 
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Primary Departments, 

The number for males and females, separate classes 21 

The number for males and females, mixed classes \i 

Primary Schools. 
The number of primary school-houses is J4 

The number for boys and girls in separate classes is 6 

The number for boys and girls in mixed classes is 9 

15 

Colored Schools, 
The number of school-houses is 4 

The number of grammar departments, mixed classes 3 

The number of primary departments, mixed classes 3 

The number of schools with one department, mixed classes . 1 

JEh)ening Schools. 

For males and females (white) V 

For males and females (colored) 3 

Asylum Schools. 
For males and females 4 

Number of Pupils in the City Schools. 

In the male, female and primary departments 90,133 

Average register for the year 37,782 

Average attendance for the year 32,782 

In the colored schools, male, female and primary 1,456 

Average register 640 

Average attendance 402 

In the evening schools, male, female and primary 5,777 

In the asylum schools, male, female and primary 974 

The whole number of pupils registered 98,340 
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7h€u:her8 of the Schools. 

The number of male teachers engaged during the year 34 

The number of female teachers engaged during the year . . . 702 

The number of male teachers in the evening schools 70 

The number of female teachers in the evening schools 70 

The number of male teachers in colored evening schools ... 3 

The number of female teachers in colored evening schools . . 6 

The number of male teachera in asylum schools 4 

The number of female teachers in asylum schools 15 

The number of male teachers of music 5 

Total number of teachers e^jgaged during the year .... 909 



Financial Statement. 
Receipts, 

Balance on hand at the commencement of the year, 

October 1st, 1869 $63,852 83 

Amount of money received for teachers' wages, and 

libraries 163,892 55 

Amount of money raised by tax for school purposes 707, 726 00 

Amount of receipts from all other sources 11 ,940 61 

Total amount of receipts $947,411 99 



Paf/merUs. 

For teachers' wages for the year ending September 

30th, 1870 (except for colored schools) $499, 15 1 88 

For school apparatus, etc 8,536 29 

For colored schools (all expenses) 9,317 80 

For school-houses, viz. : 

For sites $17,656 00 

For building and purchasing school- 
houses 216,738 00 

For hiring school-houses 6, 152 91 

For repairing and insuring school- 
houses 62,854 66 

303,401 56 

Carried forward $820,407 53 
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Brought forward $820,407 53 

For all other incidental expenses, viz. : 

For fuel, and preparing it for use .... <5ll,107 91 

For building fires, cleaning, etc 28, 198 00 

For salaries of officers 12,095 16 

For asylum schools 11 , 497 70 

For printing 2,138 79 

For free books 28,296 93 

93,334 49 

Amount remaining on hand, October 1st, 1871 .... 33,669 97 
Total $947,411 99 

Evening Schools. 

The same number of schools were opened this year as in the 
previous season, and while there are some improvements in some 
departments, still, as a whole, the evening schools have not 
afforded as good results as, under other circumstances, they 
might have afforded. 

Nine schools were opened, two of which were colored schools. 
The number of pupils registered was 5,777. The average attend- 
ance was 2,235. The number of teachers was ninety-one, of 
which number twenty-one were males and seventy were females. 
The schools were in session three months, having been opened 
the fii*st week in October, and closed immediately preceding the 
holidays. The cost of supporting the schools for the term was 
$10,987.26. 

The evening school occupies ground peculiarly its own; it 
comes in competition with none, and affords the means of 
improvement to a class of persons who can find it nowhere else. 
It opens a resort to such as are obliged to leave school at an 
early day, and who would suffer for the want of the instruction 
it affords, but for the open door and the kind voice which invite 
them to come in and freely receive, without money or price, that 
instruction which will contribute to their usefulness and hap- 
piness. 

But, to another class, the evening school is peculiarly adapted 
and of inestimable value, and that is our foreign population. 
This class finds in the evening school a hearty welcome ; the 
foreigner comes, as a stranger, to become one of us ; but, of our 
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language, institutions and customs he has no knowledge, and his 
way appears dark indeed. But, here, light is poured upon his 
path, new influences sun'ound him, and, befoi-e he is really aware 
of the fact, he finds himself in sympathy with his surroundings. 

" Father Land " is now receding, and his new home fills liis mind 
with bright visions of a glorious future. What a long stride he 
has now taken in the process of being Americanized ! The even- 
ing school is the instnimentality by which to prepare him for the 
intelligent discharge of the duties of an American citizen. 

When we find that more than fifty per cent of the attendants 
at the evening school are of foreign birth, many entirely unlet- 
tered, but all desirous of improvement ; when we see the attain- 
ment made by many during the school term, and the positions 
they are able to occupy thereby, we can hardly over-estimate the 
value and importance of the institution. The Germans attend 
the evening schools in larger numbers than any other foreign 
people. As a class, they are remarkable for patience and perse- 
verance in study, and for quiet and orderly deportment. The 
results of their efforts are very satisfactory. 

The course of instniction is generally of an elementary charac- 
ter. Spelling, reading, arithmetic, and the elements of grammar, 
and geography, and writing, are pursued. Some of the more 
advanced pupils take up the foregoing studies, and, in connec- 
tion with the same, study etymology, book-keeping (by double 
and single entry), algebra, geometry, history, composition, elo- 
cution and declamation. 

But, in order to secure the best results in our evening schools, 
there should be a change of policy in the employment of teachers. 
The institution needs, in the character of its teachers, persons of 
age, experience, scholarship and reputation. We want the 
mature man, and the earnest woman, instead of the young and 
inexperienced of either sex. We want intelligence and skill, 
with power to hold the class while it is receiving instruction. 
There is no class of pupils that needs more careful culture, more 
exact drill and patient training, than that of the evening school. 

Orphan Asylums. 

The act of the Legislature of 1850, to provide for the better 
education of the children in the several orphan asylums in the 
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State, other than in the city of New York, provides that the 
schools in such asylums shall pai*ticipate in the distribution of 
the school moneys, in the same manner and to the same extent, 
in proportion to the number of children educated therein, as the 
common schools in their respective cities and districts. It is 
further provided, that the schools of said societies shall be sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of the common schools of such 
cities and districts, but shall remain under the immediate man- 
agement and direction of the said societies, as heretofore. Under 
this act, the Protestant Orphan Asylum and the (catholic . Male 
and Female Asylums have for several years received their distri- 
butive share of the school money ; and, for the last three years, 
the Orphan Asylum of the Church Charity Foundation has also 
shared in the school money. 

In the schools of these asylums, are four hundi*ed and sixty- 
five boys and five hundred and nine girls, making a total of nine 
hundred and seventy-four. These children are taught by fifteen 
teachers. The asylum schools received last year, as their share 
of the school moneys, $11,497.70. 

The instruction of the children of the asylum is given during 
the ordinary school hours of the day, and is of the most ele- 
mentary character. The asylum schools use the same books for 
instruction as the city schools, are subject to our visitation, and 
report to us monthly in the same manner as the city schools. 

The children, on arriving at a proper age, are placed in fami- 
lies, or put out to service or trades, where, by their own indus- 
try, they may earn tlieir own living, and prepare themselves for 
the duties and responsibilities of life. 

The School Libeart. 

The public library system of the State was initiated in 1838. 
Our State was the first in the country to move in this grand 
enterprise. An experience of more than thirty years has demon- 
strated the wisdom of the policy of engrafting it upon our State 
system of public instniction. We are aware that in some locali- 
ties it has been considered a failure, but the reason of this, we 
think, has been owing mainly to the character of the books 
selected, the want of a proper place for keeping the library and 
of facilities in distributing the books. The library of a single 
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small school would present but few attractions to the reader, and 
these would be soon exhausted. 

In most of our city schools, the district school library was for- 
merly found. In some of them, the books were in demand both 
by the pupils and the people of the district. In others, the books 
were not in general use ; but this was owing to local causes rather 
than a want of interest in books. We are confident that a library 
of well selected books, with proper facilities for the distribution 
and exchange of the same at a proper place and at regular times, 
would prove of very great value to any community. 

About four yeare since, several of the schools of the eastern 
district consolidated their local libraries, forming one central 
library for the accommodation of the whole district. This library 
contains upwards of 8,000 volumes; the books are in constant 
demand, and are read by the pupils of the schools, and the 
people generally, with pleasure and profit. 

In the school libraries of the city, we have about 40,000 vol- 
iimes. These are estimated to be worth $50,000. Here may be 
found books in nearly every department of literature, science and 
art. The tastes of all may be suited. Here youth, manhood 
and old age may find pleasure, instruction and profit. 

Conclusion. 

In the review of the year, we are confident, notwithstanding 
we find defects here and there, that improvement has been made 
in many particulars. There is more interest abroad in the com- 
munity on the general subject of education than has ever been 
known. There is better appreciation of the ofiice work of the 
teacher generally, and of the relations of the teacher, parent and 
child. There has been more study on the part of the pupils, and 
more labor in the class-room. Better results must necessarily 
follow. 

But we have frequently to encounter an evil, for the remedy or 
removal of which we know not where to look ; viz. : the frequent 
changes in our corps of teachers. A teacher resigns, and a change 
of some half-dozen teachers is made by promotions ; and a new 
teacher, generally young and inexperienced, is appointed, to 
fill the vacant place. The new teacher, on examination, may 
show talent and scholarship, but she does not know how to teach, 
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nor can she learn the art of teaching without instruction, and 
study and practice. This cannot be done in a day. In the mean 
time, the class suffers, and the classes above it must feel the 
effect in a greater or less degree. I know of no cure for this, 
except the training school and the school for practice. But, from 
the interest now apparent in the general cause of education, we 
confidently look for these and other instrumentalities in improv- 
ing and perfecting our work. 

The hearing of a recitation, the solving of a problem, and the 
ordinary routine of class exercises, are all well ; but they are only 
the elements of that which we seek — the true principle of edu- 
cation. By that we are taught that our business is to educe or 
bring out that which is within, to nourish and cultivate the facul- 
ties of the mind instead of piling up a mass of information upon 
them. 

When our teachers are inspired with the true idea of education, 
and when, in the spirit of the Great Teacher, they gird themselves 
up for their work, then may we confidently expect that the golden 
era of education is about to dawn in all its splendor. 

Very truly yours, 

J. W. BULKLEY. 

City Superintendent. 



MADISON COUNTY— Second Distbict. 

Hon. Abb AM B. Weaveb, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib. — Having been appointed, in March last, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Commissioner Allen H. Forte, I 
entered upon the duties of the office too late to visit the winter 
schools, and, consequently, my visits have been mainly confined 
to the summer schools. The statistical part of my work is before 
you, in the annual report on file in your Department, and I have 
not much to add in this general report. 

I have found, as a rule, the school-houses of my district in fair 
condition. Of course, there are exceptions, and I have felt 
called upon to condemn three buildings this year. There are 
others, which, if not attended to during the coming year, will 
deserve condemnation. 
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The one-trustee system is rapidly gaining ground, and, I doubt 
not, will soon entirely supersede the old system of three trustees 
for each district. So far as my experience goes, the interests of 
the district are, at least, as well attended to by one as by 
.three trustees, while the doing away with the necessity of fre- 
quently holding meetings to decide upon questions of compara- 
tively little importance, yet, without which, action would be 
illegal, gives the former system the great advantage of conveni- 
ence and readiness of decision. 

The great evil, against which the schools have to contend, is 
the lack of unifonnity of text-books. I have found, in schools, 
six classes in some one branch of study, when all in this branch 
might easily have been put into two classes, had it not been that 
each one of the classes had books by different authors. Much of 
this evil has arisen from the efforts of agents to introduce the 
works, in which they are interested, into the schools at ruinous 
prices, hoping to secure liberal orders in the end. The result is 
a grand mixture, as one after another has visited the schools, 
and each one has succeeded in doing something for his " house." 
A number of the leading publishers, however, have now with- 
drawn their agents from the field, and thus helped to mitigate 
the evil. It is to be hoped some scheme may be adopted, at no 
late day, by which the desired uniformity of text-books may be 
gained. 

I have nothing further to offer, and remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

IRVING C. FORTE, 

School Commissioner 
Cazenovia, December 12^A, 1870. 
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MONROE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — ^In compliance with instructions received, I submit th^ 
following report of the condition of the schools in the first com- 
missioner distiict of Monroe county, for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1870. 

In reviewing the field of my labors as commissioner, I find 
many encouraging evidences of advancement. This is noticeable 
in the growing intei'est to provide better accommodations for the 
children. Great care is exercised in re-modeling and building new 
houses. School yards are being enlarged and improved, fences 
and buildings painted, and we may confidently hope that a new 
era in this respect is approaching. 

During the last year, two districts have reorganized under the 
union school act. One comprises the village of Fairport, and is 
in successful operation. The other includes the village of East 
Henrietta. This district has secured the property belonging to 
the Monroe academy, and, aided by the well known devotion of the 
people of that locality, will, without doubt, be gi'eatly prosperous. 
District No. 1, of Penfield, is energetically at work to secure the 
seminary buildings of that place, and, without waiting to secure 
title to the property which it expects soon to acquire, has opened 
a school in the same, which is well conducted and supported. A 
new building has been erected in district No. 8, in the town of 
Henrietta, to replace the one destroyed by fire. Since my last 
report, I have formed a new district. No. 10, in the town of 
Brighton. A pleasant site has been secured, and a substantial 
house will soon be built. 

The average number of weeks that school has been taught dur- 
ing the last year exceeds thirty-three. The total number of 
children of school age reported to me is eight thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-two; an increase of one hundred and sixty-five 
over last year. The total number in attendance was five thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-nine ; an increase of sixty-five. 
The total average attendance was two thousand six hundred and 
seventy-seven ; decrease, eleven. The total days of attendance 
was four hundred and fifty-eight thousand and ninety-seven; 
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increase, seven thousand seven hundred and forty. This exhibit 
shows a fair degree of prosperity. 

I am more than ever satisfied that the apportionment of library 
money should be either discontinued, or so changed as to be com- 
pulsory. Why continue it in its present form ? It only makes 
work for the Department, and for the commissioners, without any 
corresponding benefit. Like every law, neither regarded in letter 
or spirit, it corrupts and demoralizes by contact. It would be far 
better to change the apportionment from a library to a map and 
text-book fund, and deprive the trustees of all discretionary power 
over it. 

T have refrained heretofore from any statement relating to 
teachere reports, and think the experiment in this district has 
had a fair trial. This feature might be made a means of great 
good. 

The institute of this county was held at Spencerport, in the 
western district, and was well attended. Prof. Jerome Allen, 
and Miss Charlotte Dykeman, fully met the anticipations of the 
commissioners, and justified the action of the Department in their 
selection. The services of Prof. McLean, and his corps of assist- 
ants, from the Brockport normal school, were invaluable. The 
lectures of Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, O. W. Johnson, Esq., and 
Prof. Calvin Patterson, were the direct m^ans of awakening public 
interest in its session. 

I have made upwards of one hundred and seventy visits to the 
schools, the last year. I find that school visitations are mostly 
left to the commissioners. I did undertake to secure the presence 
of trustees when I made my visits, but my efforts were not suc- 
cessful. 

It seems to me that the time has arrived when a fair compen- 
sation should be paid to trustees for their services. It requires 
valuable time to manage properly the affairs of any school dis- 
trict. A compensation for this work would secure more compe- 
tent persons to perform it, than are now selected. Possibly, if 
paid for their time, trustees would generally visit the schools, and 
induce parents and patrons to do likewise. Thus a few dollars 
of money, judiciously expended, might prove a prudent invest- 
ment. Other experiments have been tried, and the results have 
proved satisfactory. Pay our trustees, and, it seems to me, 
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it would be a step taken in the right direction. Let some power 
be given them to compel the attendance of children of school age, 
and then our free school system, controlled by faithful conscien- 
tious men, and animated with all the purposes that lead us on to 
the attainment of the noblest objects, will exert an influence upon 
our institutions both lasting and salutary. 

Respectfully yours, 

WM. E. EDMONDS, 

School Commissioner^ 
PiTTSPORD, N. Y., December, 1870. 



Department op Public Instrfotion, 
City Superintendent's Oppice, 

New York, Dec, 15, 1870. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In addition to the financial and statistical statement 
already forwarded to you, I take pleasure, in compliance with 
your request, in presenting to you a fuller report of the progress 
and present condition of the educational system in this city. 

During the past year, the average attendance of pupils has 
increased from 94,498 to 103,679, while the whole number of 
pupils taught is 20,413 in excess of those reported at the close 
of last year. 

The whole number of schools under the charge of the Board 
of education of this city, and superintended by the undersigned 
and four assistant superintendents, is two hundred and seventy- 
six, including forty-seven male grammar-schools, forty-two female 
grammar-schools, ninety-six primary schools, thirty-two evening 
schools, six schools for colored children, fifty corporate schools, 
and three normal schools. 

The following table exhibits the annual average attendance of 
pupils, and the number of teachers employed in each of these 
several classes of schools : 
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Average 
Teachers, attendance. 

Male grammar-schools 679 16,515 

Female grammar-schools 483 13 , 827 

Primary schools 1 , 347 64 , 1 82 

Colored schools : 42 766 

Evening schools ' *298 10,047 

Corporate schools fl5l 7,046 

Normal schools 22 1 ,297 

During the past year, three spacious edifices have been com- 
pleted, in order to provide ampler and better accommodations 
for schools already organized. These buildings have been opened, 
and are now occupied by the schools for which they were erected. 
The total cost of these buildings is $326,700, including the cost 
of furniture, heating apparatus, etc. 

In addition to the schools above enumerated, a female normal 
college has been established during the past year. This institu- 
tion is designed to afford instruction and training to such of the 
pupils of the female grammar-schools as desire to become teach- 
ers, as well as an advanced education to others. Pupils are 
admitted into the institution after an examination in the ele- 
mentary branches, and pursue therein a coarse of study embrac- 
ing the various branches of mathematics, physics, natural history, 
physiology, English grammar, rhetoric, and composition, with 
Latin, French, German, vocal music, and drawing. To these is 
superadded instruction in the principles and methods of teaching. 
The normal college was opened in February last, with an attend- 
ance of about one thousand pupils admitted from the highest 
classes of the female grammar-schools ; and, in July following, 
the first graduating class, consisting of ninety-two pupils, received 
their diplomas, most of these pupils having wholly, or in great 
part, previously passed through the prescribed course in the 
grammar schools. 

Auxiliary to this institution, there has also been established a 
" Model Primary School," designed to supply the means of prac- 
tical instniction to the pupils of the college, as a final step in 
their training, previous to their graduation. This school has been 

* Most of the teachers employed in the evening schools are also engaged in the day 
^hools. 
^ Only seventeen of these teachers are licensed by State authority. 
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placed in charge of one of the ablest and most experienced of thi 
primary school teachers, aided by several of the most talented 
and accomplished of the college graduates. 

It is also proposed to add, to these facilities for training teach- 
ers, a " Kindergarten school," in which the pupils of the college 
will receive practical instruction in FroebePs system of elementary 
training. New York having been thus supplied with the means 
of affording normal instruction to the teachers of its schools, so 
long a desideratum in this city, it is anticipated that these schools 
will rapidly attain a higher degree of excellence than has hitherto 
been reached. 

Course op Study. 

The establishment of the normal college has necessitated some 
changes in the course of study prescribed for the grammar 
schools. The supplementary course, which previously constitu- 
ted the only provision made for the instruction of the pupils in 
the higher branches of instruction, has been dispensed with. 
The present course, however, still embraces all that is essential 
to a complete elementary education, the first or highest grade 
composing etymology, English grammar and composition, arith- 
metic and algebra, history, astronomy, familiar science, including 
the elementary principles and facts of chemistry, with penman- 
ship and drawing. 

The course for the primary schools comprises six grades ; that 
for the grammar schools, eight grades. Subjects only are pre- 
scribed, with the order in which the leading topics embraced in 
each should be taken up ; and, therefore, considerable latitude is 
permitted in the selection of text-books, the teachen* being 
required to give instruction as much as possible independently 
of books, only using the latter as aids, for the purpose of a more 
thorough mastery of the subjects taught, and as a means of 
training the pupils in habits of study and self-reliance. In some 
of the branches prescribed, the use of books has been altogether 
prohibited, " oral instruction " alone being permitted. This is 
the case to some extent in eveiy grade, from the classified topics 
prescribed for " object teaching " in the primary schools, through 
the eight grades of the grammar school course. Thus, in the 
8th grade is prescribed " oral instruction in the qualities and 
uses of familiar objects, such as articles of clothing, food, mate- 
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rials for building, etc. ;" in the 7th grade, " oral instruction in 
the qualities and uses of familiar objects continued, together 
with an outline knowledge of animals ;" in the 6th grade, the 
subject for oral instruction is " an outline knowledge of plants, 
with their general structure and common uses ;" in the 5th grade, 
the subject is " an outline knowledge of minerals ;" in the 4th 
and 3d grades, " the simple outline of physiology and hygiene ;" 
in the 2d and 1st grades, "familiar science, including the simple 
facts and phenomena of motion, air, light, heat, sound, etc., 
together with some of the most important facts of chemistry." 
By carrying into effect this plan, it is anticipated that the pupils, 
who pass through the grammar schools, will not only have 
received very much important information in those branches of 
investigation and knowledge, the progress in which constitutes 
the especial glory of the present age, but will also have learned 
how to acquire knowledge by their own unaided observation and 
reflection, besides imbibing a taste for the study of one or more 
departments of natural science. It will, moreover, by the exclu- 
sion of text-books, and by thus throwing the teachers upon their 
own resources, train the latter in habits of self-reliance and thus 
enable them to carry out the objects of their profession with far 
greater efficiency and success. 

In accordance with the earnestly expressed wishes of a very 
numerous class of their fellow-citizens, of various nationalities, 
the board of education have also pennitted the local trustees of 
the schools to add the study of German to each of the grammar- 
school grades, " whenevei- a sufficient number of parents or guar- 
dians in any ward shall desire it ; " and, in pursuance of this pro- 
vision, this study has been introduced, and is now pui*sued in 
several of the grammar schools, with very satisfactory results. 

Supervision. 

In order to secure an efficient carrying-into-effect of these 
various provisions for the intellectual training of the pupils, 
ample means have been supplied for the constant and minute 
supervision of the work of eveiy one of the 2,500 teach ei-s 
employed. Under the general direction of the undersigned, two 
assistant superintendents are almost uninterruptedly engaged in 
examining the various classes of the grammar schools ; and two 

18 
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others, in examining those of the primary schools. These exami- 
nations, by a recent regulation of the board of education, are 
required to be semi-annual ; and during their progress eveiy thing 
pertaining to the instruction and discipline of each class, and to the 
general management and discipline of each school, is brought 
under careful scrutiny, and the results reported to the board of 
education and to the local boards of trustees. 

The examinations during the past year show, in most respects, 
a very gratifying degree of improvement, both in the methods 
of instruction employed, and in the grade of scholarship attained. 

Discipline. 

The discipline of most of the schools is very efficient and exact; 
and, under a regulation which went into operation on the first of 
January last, is attained without any resort to corporal punish- 
ment, the only penalties permitted being expulsion, detention in 
school, and a deprivation of merit marks ; while certificates of 
merit are awarded, at stated intervals, as an incentive to industry 
and good conduct. The efficacy of these various means of exer- 
cising control over the pupils depends, to a very great extent, 
upon the tact and ability of those by whom they arc applied. A 
very numerous class of pupils, however, particularly in the male 
grammar-schools, are governed only with the most persevering 
and exhaustive effi[)rt8 by teachers of the utmost fiimness and 
skill. Some prove positively ungovernable, afler the best and 
most persistent efforts on the part of their teachers, and then 
become subjects of expulsion. Physical coercion might, of 
course, restrain them, if it could not reform them; and, by retaining 
them in an atmosphere of moral influence, would, without doubt, 
exert a beneficial tendency upon their character. The board of 
education have, however, decided that this would be accomplished 
at too great a cost to other pupils, who, not requiring any appli- 
cation of the law of violence, would be injured by being brought 
under its influence or by witnessing its application. I cannot say 
that, up to the present time, the discipline of the schools, on the 
whole, have suffered by the change referred to. 

The great mass of the pupils, who attend our schools, are 
readily controlled by other agencies than those ot a physical 
character. The spirit of emulation has great efficacy with very 
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many ; others are stimulated by the hope of receiving the prizes, 
premiums or certificates of merit, which are awarded at stated 
times. In the female schools, these various incentives are found 
to be sufficient to exert all the control needed in order to carry 
on the work of instruction. When the moral atmosphere of the 
school-room is a genial one, the teacher keeping in view the fact 
that not only the intellect is to be trained and knowledge to be 
imparted, but that the seeds of virtue are to be sown, and vicious 
weeds, wherever they spring up, as spring up they inevitably will, 
are to be uprooted, the cases of willful disobedience are but " few 
and far between ;" and there is reason to believe that, in this 
respect, the schools of our city are rising in merit and efficiency, 
and, there is no doubt, will continue to do so, in view of the efforts 
now making to give better practical skill and more enlarged cul- 
ture to the teachers. Under a government of law like ours, no 
subject can be of greater importance, in relation to popular 
education, than the character of the discipline which prevails in 
the schools. Obedience to authority, respect for law, and an 
habitual attendance to the conscientious sense of right, which 
soon begins to develop itself even in the mind of a young 
child, constitute the foundation of good citizenship. Virtue, 
even more than intelligence, is to be the means of preserving the 
free institutions of our country, since the last result of a wide- 
spread venality and corruption, the offspring of unbridled avarice 
and ambition, would be a recourse to despotism itself, and the 
surrender of political privilege on the part of the many, in order 
to obtain the civil rights involved in the security of life and 
property, which it is the end of all government to conserve. 
The metropolis exerts a vast influence in the State, while the 
common schools, purely and judiciously conducted, must turn 
that influence in the right direction. Every citizen, therefore, 
in our State, must rejoice to learn that our prospects in this vital 
respect are encouraging, and that the minds of those who are 
trained in our schools are imbued with the precepts of Christian 
morality and virtue, as well as trained to independent thought 
and stored with useful knowledge. 

Respectfully, 

HENRY KIDDLE, 

City Superintendent. 
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NIAGARA COUNTY — First District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — In response to your circular letter, inviting a written 
report, on the " condition and wants of the schools under my 
jurisdiction," I have the honor to submit the following : 

The cause of popular education has ever been one most dear 
to my heart ; but my efforts in this field have, hitherto, been con- 
fined within narrow limits. The preference of the people, how- 
ever, expressed at the ballot-box in November, 1869, called me 
to the office of school commissioner for the first district of Nia- 
gara county, and, on the first of January following, invoking 
Divine assistance, I took the .solemn oath of office and entered at 
once upon the discharge of its duties. Nearly a year has now 
passed, and, to the best of my ability, I have performed all of 
the duties of the office. 

Entering upon the work in the middle of the winter, when all 
the schools were in session, it seemed to be my first duty to 
visit and ascertain their condition ; and to this duty I at once 
applied myself, spending the entire remaining portion of the 
winter among them, and visiting every one before the term 
closed. This duty I found to be a pleasant one, made so, I am 
happy to say, as a matter of fact and of justice to my predeces- 
sor, ex-commissioner Giitman, by the uniformly healthful and 
prosperous condition in which I found the schools throughout 
the district. ^ 

With but few exceptions, the teachers were faithful, energetic, 
well-qualified and successful. In no single instance did I find 
cause to complain of teachers having been licensed by my prede- 
cessor beyond their proper merits ; but, in several instances, I 
thought that teachers deserved a better grade of license than 
had been granted them, and this conclusioji was reached only by 
my own observation in the school-room. 

Teachers, who are earnestly devoted to the interests and pro- 
gress of their pupils, who evince an encouraging degree of origi- 
nality in their management of a school, who have taught long 
and successfully, who are superior in qualifications and irre- 
proachable in moral character, should be encouraged in their 
chosen calling by all in authority over them. Such are, indeed, 
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and they should be legally ranked by official authority as, teach- 
ers of the first and highest grade. 

The number of such teachers is comparatively so small, thai 
they should not be driven from the school room by the ostracism 
of over-zealous officers ; and I believe that it would be fruitful of 
grand results, if all, who engage in teaching with a view to con- 
tinuing in the profession, could be assured that a State certificate 
awaited them when they shall have attained to a certain specified 
degree of excellence. Teachers should know, however, of a truth, 
that '* there is no excellence without great labor," but they should 
also be assured, that with proper effi)rt they may attain the high- 
est honors. 

The schools throughout this district are very uniformly supplied 
with text-books, those in use being of the American educational 
series ; Union reader. Progressive arithmetic, McNally's geogra- 
phy, and Brown's grammar. These books give very general satis- 
faction, no considerable desire being known to exist in favor of a 
change. This most desirable consummation was perfected during 
the administration of my immediate predecessor, and it is one of 
the great achievements of his term of office. 

But the great want of the schools of this commissioner district 
is that of suitable houses for school purposes. It is a deplorable, 
indeed a disgraceful, fact that, notwithstanding this district com- 
prises a region of country justly celebrated for the wealth and 
thriftiness of its people, there are many houses now in use for school 
purposes, which a liberal minded and prosperous farmer would not 
consider fit to use as a shelter for his fattening swine. And, in 
several instances, this remark is true of districts composed 
in part of the smaller villages, surrounding which is alwa}s 
found a wealthy farming community. In these cases I hav« 
not ordered repairs, solely for the reason that the houses are not 
worth repaiiing; and I have not solicited the co-operation of 
supervisors in condemning them, because of the qualifying clause 
in the law, limiting the amount of money which can be ordered 
raised, for the purpose of building new ones, to $800. The num- 
ber of children in these districts, and the abundance of means 
possessed by the inhabitants, demand houses worth from three 
to ^\e thousand dollars each. One district reports the assessed 
valuation of property taxable in the district at $54,500, and a 
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school-house of an estimated valuation of $50 (which is a high 
estimate), with a school-house site of three square rods, which 
the district does not own. Such a district should be compelled, 
not only to provide a new house, but one suitable for the pur- 
poses of education within its borders. And I would respectfully 
suggest a recommendation, in your annual report, of a law con- 
ferring upon the Superintendent of Public Instruction power, 
on the request of school commissioners, to order such districts to 
build, and power to fix the amount of money to be raised for 
such purpose. 

The fact, that many districts have long been, and still are, thu8 
willfully blind to their own best interests, suggests the douht 
whether they will ever provide proper means for the education 
of their children, until the enactment of some such arbitrary 
statute compels them to. Such a law upon the books could not 
fail of very salutary effect upon the educational interests of the 
State, and would very rarely need enforcement. The present 
law, in regard to condemning and ordering the erection of new 
houses, is practically inoperative, for the reason that supervisors 
do not like to exercise a discretionary power which is likely to 
incur for them the enmity of their neighbors and friends, and 
for the further reason, indicated above, that those districts most 
in need of new houses are almost universally those for which a 
six or eight hundred- dollar house would not answer the wants of 
the children. Thus, there is practically an insufiicitnt power by 
which districts, determining otherwise, can be compelled to pro- 
vide suitable facilities for the education of their children ; and 
the dictates of sound policy, good health, public safety and civi- 
lization alike demand that this should be changed. 

There has, in fact, been four new houses built in this district 
within the past year, although in my abstract I was unable to 
report but two. In district No. 1, of Royalton, the hou^e has 
been rebuilt at a cost of over $5,000 ; and it is a beautiful and 
commodious building, of three departments, furnished with the 
most elegant and approved furniture in the market. The school 
is now open, and numbers about one hundred and sixty pupils. Dis- 
trict No. 8, of the town of Lockport, has also built a new house ; 
but this is a joint district, and although the old house was in this 
county, the new one is in Eric county. Districts Nos. 3 and V, 
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of Pendleton, have each built new houses, and several distiicts 
have made important repairs rendering their houses more com- 
fortable and attractive. 

The union school at Tonawanda is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. It is largely attended, and liberally supported, and, under 
its present excellent management, a noble work is being done for 
all who avail themselves of its superior privileges. This is the 
only union school within my jurisdiction, but the complete success, 
and growing interest manifested here, should commend the system 
to similar localities everywhere. 

The union schools, teachers' institutes, and the teachera' classes 
in academies of the State, are really the only institutions which 
are doing anything to elevate the standard of the common schools, 
in the i*ural districts, by supplying them with efficient teachers 
trained especially for their work. The schools of this district 
not only derive no benefit in this direction from the nonnal schools 
of the State, but, on the contrary, these schools are actually detri- 
mental in their effect upon the common schools, weeding out from 
among them the very best of their teachers, and never returning 
them to the grade of schools from which they were taken. Many 
good teachers have been sent from this district to the normal 
schools, but not a graduate from any one of them has taught 
within this district during the past yrar; and I am informed by 
the commissioner that the same fact is true of the second dis- 
trict ; and it is fair to presume that what is true of this district 
and county is, in a measure, true throughout the niral districts 
of the State, excepting, perhaps, those in the immediate vicinity of 
the normal schools. When a good teacher receives an appoint- 
ment, and is admitted to a normal school, there is an end to his 
sei'vice in the district schools. Thus, under existing laws, the 
normal schools are failing to accomplish the great object of their 
organization and endowment. A remedy for this might be f Hind 
in the enactment of a law furnishing pecuniary State aid to those 
rural districts which will secure the services of normal graduates. 
Would not this be well ? Would it not secure to the State the 
services of those whom she has so liberally educated ? The 
great reason, why no normal graduates are found teaching in the 
district schools, clearly is because their superior qualifications 
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fit them for higher positions, and in these positions they can com- 
mand much better salaries for their services. 

A teacher's institute was held in the city of Lockport, during 
the last weeks of September. This institute was held eleven days, 
and was thirty-three and a third per cent larger, in point of names 
registered and average attendance, than any institute previously 
held in this county. In ordei^* that its lessons might not be lost 
upon the teachers, who gave time and money to attend its sessions, 
the proceedings have been published in book form, for gratuitous 
distribution, by Mr. S. Rogers, an energetic and devoted worker 
in the cause of popular education. This is the third time that he 
has thus placed the fnends and interests of education in the 
county under obligation to him for like services. The commis- 
sioners were assisted, in the work of this institute, by Prof H. 
C. Noitham, of Martinsburgh, and Prof. J. L. Sawyer, of Cherry 
Valley ; and, with the services of these gentlemen, all were well 
pleased. Prof. Northam devoted his efforts to the much neg- 
lected field of penmanship, civil government and map drawing, 
while Prof. Sawyer conducted the exercises in aiithmetic, gram- 
mar and spelling. I think I may say, without detracting at all 
from the fame of Profs. Smith and Tenney, who have conducted 
our county institutes with entire satisfaction in other years, that 
these gentlemen left us with the assurance that they had approxi- 
mated more nearly to universal approval in their efforts before 
the teachers of the county, than any other two gentlemen wh 
have assisted at our institutes in many years. 

After completing the second tour of my district, visiting and 
inspecting the summer schools, I decided to render, to my con- 
stituents, an account of my stewardship. Accordingly, I wrote, 
and had published in the official paper of the county, a detailed 
report of the condition and wants of the schools within my dis- 
trict. In this report, I stated clearly and frankly, but respectfully 
and truthfully, the real condition in which I had found the schools 
of the district, in regard to order, study, recitations and attend- 
ance. I also gave an accurate statement of the kind and con- 
dition of the school-houses, throughout my entire district, urging, 
in emphatic terms, relief where relief was needed, and giving credit 
where credit was due. The effect of this report has been such as 
to settle me in the determination of rendering a like account, each 
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recurring year. It was received by the people with such universal 
satisfaction, that it has been republished, as an appendix to the 
institute proceedings, a copy of which I take the liberty of for- 
warding to your Department. 

Very much might be said in regard to the excellent schools of 
the city of Lockport, but, as I have no jurisdiction over these, I 
will omit them, hoping that the city superintendent will make 
the proper report. 

The Niagara County Teachers' Association has scarcely ever, 
in all its long history, evinced a greater degree of vitality than 
at the present time. Its meetings are largely attended, and its 
exercises participated in, by a large number of the best teachers 
of the county. Its proceedings are always published in the 
county papers, and are read with much interest by all who are 
unable to attend. Its meetings have latterly been attended by 
many of the more substantial citizens of the county ; and this we 
hail as an indication of increasing interest, with the public at 
large, in the great cause of education. May this continue to grow, 
increasing in volume, until all shall feel that the proper education 
of the children is the surest hope of the future glory and great- 
ness of our land. 

Grateful to my constituents for their generous confidence in 
calling me to the discharge of the important duties of this high 
office, I desire to say that the tnist thus confided shall be zeal- 
ously guarded. 

Hoping that my labors will meet the approval of the Depart- 
ment, and, with the Divine blessing, inure>.to the usefulness 
and lasting benefit of the children, 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

D. L. PITCHER, 

School Commissioner. 
Lockport, Dec. 10, 1870. 



NIAGARA COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^I am happy in being able to report a fair degree of 
advancement in the schools of this commissioner district, durin'^- 
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Dhe past year. While my statistical report shows a falling off in 
the number of weeks of school, it still shows an increased attend- 
ance of two hundred over last year. This falling off is in a great 
measure, if not wholly, attributable to the consolidation of four 
districts in the town of Wilson, and the organization of a union 
free school district. That district reports thirty-eight weeks of 
school, which multiplied by three, the number of districts lost in 
the consolidation, makes up the dimination shown in my report 
when compared with last year. 

From observation, I think there is more interest manifested, in 
the character of the schools throughout the district, than at any 
foimer time since my supervision commenced. I have endeavored 
to encourage a laudable improvement, not only in schools, but 
also in school-houses, yards, etc., and am happy to report that my 
labors have not been in vain. 

Several houses have been thoroughly repaired, making them 
comfortable and convenient; yards and out-houses have been 
made comely and appropriate, and four new houses have been 
built according to the most approved plan for constructing school- 
houses in our rural districts. These houses will accommodate 
about fifty scholars each on an average, and have cost not far 
from 14,000 in the aggregate. The districts erecting them have 
manifested a laudable spirit, and the desire to advance the inte- 
rests of their children has prevailed. I am confident that I shall 
be able to report the same advancement another year, as arrange- 
ments are being made at the present time for the building of 
several more houses where they are very much needed. 

Abont three yeara since, the commissioners recommended a 
series of text-books for the use of the schools in this county, 
which had been approved by a committee of gentlemen of 
unquestionable ability, and which have met with quite general 
approval, and produced a result highly beneficial to the schools 
both as to unifonnity and economy. 

The one-trustee system is becoming univensally adopted in my 
district, and, I think, is of advantage to the schools. But the 
shortness of the term hardly enables a man to do much more 
than learn how to perform his work, before his time expires. He 
goes through the routine of his duties, and, at the close of his 
year, makes his report to the commissioner, which, fi'om some 
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cause, is seldom or never correct. Of the ninety-seven reports 
received this fall, one only of those made by the trustee was cor- 
rect. Any effort to aid them in this work is of but little account, 
as they do not expect ever to do it again. 

In my visitation of schools, I have found that the only way, in 
which I could make the business of any value to the schools, 
was to go without any notice to the teacher or pupils, and, as 
far as possible, find them in their every-day work, without any 
special preparation for company. By this method I am enabled 
to see the real school, and I believe I can render a better account 
of the time condition of the schools than by any other system. 
Tnistees, when notified, fipd it sometimes convenient to attend, 
but, in most instances, are so occupied that they cannot go. Nor 
is there much visitation of the schools by the patrons. For some 
reason, they are too much confined to the duties of home to give 
any attention to the school, other than to comment on the char- 
acter of it in general, and on the management of it by the 
teacher ; and those conmients are based on what their children 
say. 

The union free school, of Wilson, is well attended, and meet- 
ing with universal favor. It has an academical depaitment, 
under the management of able instnictors. A thorough system 
of gradation is adopted, which cannot fail of beneficial results. 
The union free schools of Niagai*a, in districts Nos. 2, and 7, are 
in a prosperous condition, and are doing a good work. In my 
judgment, these schools would be improved by. their consolida- 
tion, as they are contiguous, and by the establishment of an 
academical department. In this, however, the inhabitants of the 
two districts do not agi*ee, and to attempt such a work without 
their co-operation would be futile. 

Although many students from this county receive appoint- 
ment to the various normal schools of the State, still but few ever 
graduate and return to render aid in their profession among our 
rural districts. They find, on entering those schools, that they 
are required to commence at so low a grade that they have 
exhausted their means long before they acquire the necessary 
qualifications to insure a diploma ; and, in many instances, they 
are obliged to abandon the project before having completed the 
course. The thought is suggested, whether these schools are 
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not trying to do more than should be their real province, in 
endeavoring to carry on both a scholar-making and a teacher- 
making depaitment. Would not a higher grade of scholarship 
required of the appointee, and a less time spent at the training 
school, be an advantage to this branch of our school system ? 

Knowing that my colleague, Mr. D. L. Pitcher, of the other 
district, has spoken of the institute held in this county, this fall, 
I forbear making any i*emarks about it, fearing that I might not 
do it justice. Trusting that my labors for the advancement oi 
our schools will not be in vain, I look to the " lovere of good 
order and steady improvement, " in my own district, for that 
hearty co-operation which will ultimately secure success. 

JONAS W. BROWN, 

School Comfnisaioner. 
YouNGBTOWN, Deo. 10, 1870. 



ONEroA COUNTY — Fourth District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weavbr, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — ^In accordance with your request, I submit the following 
report for this commissioner district, which consists of the towns 
of Ava, Annsville, Boouville, Forestport, Lee, Remsen, Steuben, 
Trenton and Western, comprising in all, one hundred and thirty- 
five school districts, two of which are joint having school-houses 
in Lewis county. Reports have been received from all except 
districts No. 18, Annsville, and No. 0, Boonville, which have had 
no school during the year. One hundred and thirty-eight teach- 
ers have been employed for at least twenty-eight weeks, while 
the whole number of teachers employed during the year was 
two hundred and sixty-three, of whom seventy-three were males, 
and one hundred and ninety were females. 
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COMPABATIVB TaBLB. 





No. of 

teachers. 


No. of children 
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19 
18 
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871 
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995 
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3« 
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778 
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878 
101 
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309 
837 
161 
856 
357 


376 
186 
586 
86 
138 
856 
161 

an 

343 


Weetem 

Total 


186 


188 


6,690 


6,677 


4,983 


6,350 


2,873 


3,469 



The improvement made in school attendance is plainly indi- 
cated by the foregoing table. 

One new town has been added by dividing the town of Rem- 
sem, which caused the following change in the numbers of the 
districts: Nos. 10, 16, 11, 13, 14, 15, Remsen, changed to Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Forestport. During the year I have altered the 
boundaries of districts. No. 14, Boonville, No. 10, Ava, Nos. 18 
and 19, Annsville, and No. 2, Steuben, having had the consent 
of the trustees in each case. 

My time has been divided thus : January and Februaiy, visit- 
ing schools ; March, apportioning public money ; April, examina- 
tion of teachers ; June, July, August and September, visiting 
schools ; October and November, teachers' institute and making 
out abstracts ; which, with all the various perplexing questions 
and other official duties, has kept me busy the entire time. 

No new school-houses have been built, but several are in pro- 
cess of erection, and repairs have been made on many since I 
forwarded my abstract. District No. 2, Trenton, and No. 12, 
Western, have become union free school districts. 

I have had only two applications for scholarships to the State 
normal schools. I have urged upon my teachers the advantages 
of the normal school, but none appear willing to accept the bene- 
fits offered them. 

I am glad to report all my schools now in operation, with but 
few exceptions, and I think a good average attendance will be 
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shown, as well as better scholarship. This being my first year, I 
cannot judge as correctly as I shall be able to do after I have 
become more familiar with my district and the duties of my 
office. I offer my thanks to the Department for the patience and 
promptness with which it has borne with my many perplexing 
questions. I remain. 

Yours truly, 

R L. HINCKLEY, 

School Commissioner, 
Pbospect, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1870. 



ONONDAGA COUNTY — Fibst District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weavkb, Superintendent of JPublic Instruction : 

Sir. — The undersigned, school commissioner for the first district 
of Onondaga county, would most respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report : 

This district is composed of six towns, viz. : Camillus, Clay, 
Elbridge, Lysander, Salina and Van Buren, comprising ninety- 
two districts and parts of districts. Eighty-seven of these have 
their school-houses in this county. During the past year, my 
labors have been somewhat arduous, owing principally to the ill 
health of my predecessor. Several districts failed to maintain 
school twenty-eight weeks during the year 1869, and the reasons 
therefor had not been reported to the Department. In some 
instances, orders for the alterations of school districts were 
incomplete, and the completion of the same has been attended 
with much care and anxiety. Three school-houses have been 
built in this district duiing the past year. With but very few 
exceptions, the school-houses are commodious and finished taste- 
fully ; many of them will compare favorably with those of our 
cities. 

One hundred and ninety-five teachers were employed the whole 
or a portion of the school year. Of this number, one hundred 
and fifty-six were females, and thirty-nine were males. Many have 
proved themselves worthy the name of teacher, by their practical 
skill and ability. Teachers' associations were held during the 
winter in different parts of the district, and one session was held 
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in the summer. The most enthusiastic teachers found it conve- 
nient to be in attendance. With rare exceptions, those, who 
found it inconvenient to be present, seem to have misunderstood 
their calling. I would repeat, in the language of a certain trus- 
tee, that " teachers who do not attend district associations should 
not be licensed." At all of our gatherings the people have hon- 
ored us with their presence, and have entertained the teachers in 
a most hospitable manner, for which they receive my sincere 
thanks. 

I have adopted a plan in this district of marking upon the cer- 
tificates of teachers the per cent they merit in discipline. By 
discipline, I mean not merely government in the school, but 
methods of instruction, or, in a word, a tact for teaching. Expe- 
rience has taught me that a literary attainment is only a partial 
fitness for teaching. After inspecting the school for half a day, 
I note upon the margin of the certificate the per cent to which 
the teacher is entitled on account of skill and adaptation to his 
work. In some cases, teachei-s who have failed have asked me not 
to mark the per cent, until after a second visit. 

The plan serves as an incentive to teachers, and affords valuable 
aid to boards of education in selecting teachers, as they look as 
much to their standing in discipline as to that in the branches 
taught. The School Commissioners of the State of New York 
occupy, most emphatically, responsible positions. It is mainly 
upon them that the success of our common schools depends. 
Trustees take it for granted, that all teachers, who are licensed, 
are qualified, and the selections are made from them. How much 
wisdom should we possess, that we may rightly decide who are 
adapted to the profession. 

Doubtless, every commissioner has experienced the fact, that 
some of the most brilliant scholars, some that have passed nearly 
one hundred per cent at our public examinations, have nearly, or 
quite, failed in the school-room. 

It seems to me, that the commissioners should have power to 
license teachers for a much less time than they now have. It is 
far easier to give worthy teachers new certificates, than to annul 
those of the unworthy. 

Through us, candidates to our normal schools receive their 
appointments, and it is important that the selections be carefully 
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made so that none be chosen, but those best calculated to be useful 
in that calling. There never was a time, since our common school 
system was originated, when the necessity of employing first-class 
teachers was better understood, than now. Inquiries for good 
teachers are almost unlimited. Men are beginning to comprehend 
the secret, that it is far better and cheaper to send their children 
to schools at home, than away ; hence the demand for good 
teachers. I think the free school system is making our home 
schools the best of any in the land. 

We have one academy, in this district, situated in the village 
of Elbridge. This school has been long and favorably known. 
The Jordan Academy has been constituted an academical 
department in free school district, No. 4, in the town of 
Elbridge. District No. 16, of the towns of Lysander and Van 
Bureu, has an academical department connected with it. The 
school is held in a large, commodious and splendid building:, 
erected for the purpose upon grounds tastefully ornamented with 
shade trees and beautiful evergreens. Many of my very best 
teachers are from the above-mentioned schools, and they have my 
hearty co-operation. 

The Onondaga County Institute was held in the month of 
September last, in the village of Skaneateles. Full particulars 
in regard to it will doubtless be given by Commissioner George 
C. Anderson, of the second district. Suffice it to say, that, under 
the direction of Prof. J. W. Barker, assisted by Prof. Charles A 
Wiley and Commissioner C. Anderson, it was a perfect success. 

Cannot something be done with our district libraries ? Much 
has been said by individuals, who know how little value is placed 
upon them. In at least nine-tenths of the districts, they have 
become family libraries. At the annual school meeting, the old 
librarian is re-elected, because no one wishes to be taxed with 
moving the burden. I would suggest that the amount appor- 
tioned for libraries be hereafter apportioned for maps, globes, 
dictionaries and school apparatus. Far too many schools are 
deprived of these. I think the appropriation 'should be under 
the direction of the commissioners. 

Much more might be said in relation to the schools of the dis- 
trict, but the statistics in my annual abstract furnish, minutely, 
the essential information. In conclusion, I would tender my 
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thanks to the teachers for the courtesy shown me, and for their 
promptness in carrying out my wishes. I am, also, truly thankful 
for the hospitality and co-operation of the entire district. 

Permit me to extend to the Department my thanks for the 
counsel and advice given, and for the promptness and politeness 
manifested in all communications to me. 

I am very tnily yours, 

J. W. LAWRENCE, 

School Commissioner, 
Qj^Y^ December 12, 1870, 



ONONDAGA COUNTY — Second District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction : 

Sir. — In accordance with your request, I herewith submit the 
following report of the condition of the schools in the second 
commissioner district of Onondaga county. This district com- 
prises seven towns ; Geddes, Marcellus, Otisco, Onondaga, Skane- 
ateles, Spafford, and TuUy, each of which are divided into school 
districts, and parts of districts, as follows : Geddes, four ; Mar- 
cellus, thirteen ; Otisco, twelve ; Onondaga, twenty-eight ; Ska- 
neateles, twenty ; Spafford, eleven ; and Tully, nine ; making in 
the aggregate ninety-seven whole and joint districts, ninety of 
which have the school-house sites in this county, and the remain- 
ing seven, in the counties adjoining. Of the ninety having sites 
in this county, seventy have frame buildings, thirteen have stone, 
and eight have brick. One of the above districts, No. 3, in the 
town of Geddes, has two houses, one of brick, and one of wood. 

Reports have been received from all of the districts, showing 
that they have had the required time of twenty-eight weeks or 
more taught d\iring the school year, giving employment at the 
same time to one hundred and twenty-two qualified teachers. 
The whole number of teachers employed, during some portion of 
the school year, was two hundred and eleven. Of this number, 
two hundred and two received certificates from local officers, and 
nine, from the State superintendent. Of these, forty-seven were 
males, and one hundred and sixty>four were females. The whole 
number of children between the ages of five ^nd twenty-one, as 

19 
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reported in this commissioner district, is 7,094. Of this number, 
6,788 have attended school some portion of the year, and the 
average attendance has been two hundred and ten more than 
during the year previous. The whole number of days of attend- 
ance, as reported, is 526,363, while for the year previous only 
479,345 days were reported, making a difference of 47,018 days. 
This shows an increased interest in the minds of the inhabitants, 
in regard to the regular attendance of their children at school. 
I have tried to impress upon the pupils and the patrons the neces- 
sity of this, and I find my expectations more than realized. I am 
gratified to be able to report that, during the past year, I have 
noticed a growing interest in the cause of education, and that in 
nearly all cases the people are awaking to the importance of our 
common schools ; and I find the masses alive to their wants in this 
respect. 

As an evidence that the schools of this district are doing well, 
I would say that the best of discipline is maintained in most of 
the schools, and, as I consider discipline one of the first qualifica- 
tions of teachers, I do not fail to impress upon them, at all times, 
the necessity of having good order in their schools. Many of 
them are self-sacrificing, earnest workers in the cause of educa- 
tion, and are striving to make their schools just what they should 
be. Not only are the most of these teachers persons of good 
moral character, but they are persons of high toned, religious 
sentiments, and, as such, are doing much toward elevating the 
moral character of those with whom they associate. 

Another evidence of the awakened interest in school matters 
is manifest in the repairs made on school buildings, during the 
present school year. Many houses have been newly painted, and 
quite a number have been entirely overhauled and made as good 
as new. I would especially notice the improvements made on 
the school-house in the village of Tully, district No. 2, during 
the past summer. The rooms have been nicely painted and 
grained, and also furnished with school furniture of the most 
approved styles, the repairs and furniture costing over (1,000; 
and now, with good teachers, the school is taking an advanced 
position among the schools of the county. District No. 1, of 
-Oeddes, has also repaired the school-house, and put in modem 
school furniture. District No. 10, Skaneateles village, has built 
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a fine addition to the school building, and has furnished the new 
part with the most approved style of ftimiture. The school 
ranks among the first in the county, and is instructing a promis- 
ing teachers' class formed this winter, for the first time. Five 
teachers are now employed in this school, with an attendance of 
over two hundred pupils. District No. 10, Spaffo d, and district 
No. 9, Otisco, have also remodeled, and put in good condition, 
their school buildings, much to the credit of those districts. 

I hope to be able to report, next year, the building of quite a 
number of school-houses in this commissioner district, as a num 
ber of school districts are taking the preliminary steps for that 
purpose. In quite a number of instances, I have induced the 
inhabitants to plant shade trees, and otherwise improve their 
school-house sites ; but there is much more of the same kind of 
work to be accomplished, and it seems as if public taste would 
never be so educated that our school buildings and grounds will 
convey to the eye of the passer-by the idea of comfort and neat- 
ness. 

In regard to the libraries, I can only report, as my predeces- 
sors have done, that, in nine cases out of ten, the libraries are of 
no practical use, the money now apportioned for library purposes 
being used in most cases for the payment of teachei*s' wages. 
This money, in my opinion, should be directly apportioned to the 
payment of teachers' wages, or else should be applied to the pur- 
chase of school apparatus in which our schools are sadly deficient. 
Teachers complain that they cannot prevail upon the trustees to 
purchase even the simplest charts ; and, if they will not purchase 
the simplest item of school apparatus, how can we expect that 
they will purchase the more costly maps and globes to adorn 
their school-rooms and educate the pupils. I think it would be 
well to apply the apportionment of library money for the pur- 
chase of school apparatus. 

Most of the trustees are active and competent men, who seem 
to be willing to aid the commissioner in general matters, but 
whose eyes do not discover the many little things that are needed 
in the school room to make it attractive and pleasant. May the 
time soon come when this much abused class of officers shall 
receive a compensation adequate to the services performed by 
them. It seems to me nothing more than just to pay trustees 
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the same as other town officers. Most districts have now but odc 
trustee, and I think that the business is done more promptly and 
accurately than with the old three-trustee system. 

Examinations of teachers are held twice a year, spring and 
fall, in each town of this district, and are mostly in writing. 
Certificates are granted having the standing of the teacher 
marked opposite the studies in which they have been examined. 
No certificate is granted for a longer term than six months, if 
the applicant has had no experience in teaching. Most other cer- 
tificates are granted for one year, and a few first grades have 
been given for three years. Teachers' associations are held in 
this district each month during the winter term, and are attended 
by a large number of the teachers, who are much benefited in 
thus meeting together. 

The last institute for this county was held at Skaneateles, com- 
mencing September 19th, 1870, and continuing two weeks, and 
was a complete success in every particular. At the organization, 
the following officers were elected : Commissioner Geo. C. Ande^ 
son, piesident; Commissioners J. W. Lawrence and Parker S. 
Carr, vice-presidents ; Mr. J. M. Earll, secretary ; Miss F. E 
Petherara, assistant secretary; and Mr. C. E. White, reporter. 
The commissioners were aided in carrying on the institute by the 
following faculty : Prof. J. W. Barker, Buffalo, conductor; Prof. 
Charles A. Wiley, Ithaca, teacher of reading and elocution; 
Prof. Wra. C. Bowen, Skaneateles, mathematics; Prof. J. W. 
Hooper, Geddes, physical culture; W. Gibbons, Skaneateles, 
vocal music ; J. A. Welling, Jr., Skaneateles, organist. The fol- 
lowing named gentlemen delivered lectures before the institute to 
large and appreciative audiences : Prof. J. W. Barker, Commis- 
sioner Parker S. Carr, Prof. A. R Lasher, Rev. Wm. Reddy, 
Prof. Wm. C. Bowen, Rev. Wm. M. Beauchamp, Rev. E. B. Pal- 
mer, Prof. J. H. Hoose. The music of the, institute, under the 
direction of W. Gibbons, was excellent. Miss Lottie McLane, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Chase, Mr. J. H. Low and Mr. E. Held pian- 
ist, of Syracuse, kindly volunteered to furnish the music for one 
evening's entertainment, and their beautiful melody was enjoyed 
by the hundreds present. Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the citizens of Skaneateles, who opened their hearts and homes 
to receive us, ani who did everything in their power to make it 
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pleasant for each and every one of the two hundred and fifty 
teachers present. 

Visiting schools has occupied much of my time. I have made 
one hundred and eighty-five visits during the past year, have 
been able to give much assistance to teachers, aided trustees in 
their duties, encouraged the children in their part of the work, 
and have endeavored to look well to every part of the business. 
In most cases, I have met with the ready aid and co-operation of 
trustees, whenever called upon, and friends of education through- 
out the district have lent a helping hand. In conclusion I desire 
to express my heartfelt thanks to the peeple of this commissioner 
district, for their generous hospitality ; to the teachers, for their 
uniform kindness and respect ; and to the State Department, for 
its indulgence, courtesy and readiness to give information when 

I have desired it. 

GEO. C. ANDERSON, 

School Commissioner. 

BoBODiNO, December 30^A, 1870. 



ONONDAGA COUNTY— Third District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In obedience to your request, I respectfully submit the 
following report. 

The third school commissioner district, of the county of Onon- 
daga, comprises the towns of Cicero, Dewitt, Fabius, Lafayette, 
Manlius, and Pompey. The early settlers of these towns seem 
to have been readers of history, for they gave to each the name 
of an illustrious representative man. Pompey, whose hills rise 
more than a thousand feet above the level lands of Manlius and 
Cicero, has certainly given the world its full share of eminent, 
educated men. 

The number of school distncts, embraced by the boundaries of 
the above named towns, is one hundred and five, four of which 
are joint and have their school-houses in* adjoining counties. The 
number of teachers employed, and teaching at the same time foi 
twenty-eight weeks or more, was one hundred and eleven, less 
than one-fourth of whom were males. As a general rule, I think 
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the female teachers are saperior, perhaps, fi'om the fact that most 
of them make teaching a profession and are continually exerting 
themselves to keep pace with the improvements in our system of 
education, while many of the male teachers are employed during 
the winter only, and, as soon as their term of service expires, 
engage in other business, perhaps never to enter upon like duties 
again. At the same time, many first-class lady teachers go beg* 
ging for employment at six oj* seven dollars per week, when males, 
with less ability it may be, and who have neglected all manner 
of educational advantages for months before, readily find employ- 
ment at ten and fifteen jloUars per week. Some years ago, many 
trustees considered size as one of the most important qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, and, in many cases, a large body secured a 
better price than a cultivated mind. Large boys must be flogged, 
thought they, and the most efficient " school keeper '' was a 
man of iron hand ; and it mattered not if his brains were of the 
same metal. But, thanks to an improved system Tjf p ublic 
instruction, a more enlightened sentiment prevails. Corporal 
punishment is now seldom resorted to in most of our schools, 
which were never under a better state of discipline than at pre- 
sent. At times it may be necessary, but I believe the rod in our 
schools, and in our homes, should be used rarely and with much 
discretion. 

Of the one hundred and one school-houses in the district, seventy- 
one are frame, twelve are brick, and eighteen are stone. Some new 
school-houses have been erected during the past year, and many 
more have been thoroughly repaired. I hope, before my term of 
office shall expire, to see every school-building, in the third com- 
missioner district, neat and comfortable. Some have recently been 
condemned, but it has been thought best to defer building until 
spring, thereby enabling the districts to obtain the necessary 
materials during the winter. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the district is $5,701,158; the valuation of property, 
in Manlius alone, being $1,782,759. 

During the year, I made one hundred and eighty-two visits to 
the several schools under my charge, which, together with the 
attention given to change of district boundaries, the examination 
of teachers, apportionment of school-moneys, the holding of a 
teacher's institute, the annual report to the State Department, 
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settling difficulties in schools, together with a vast amount of cor- 
respondence, will convince any, of the labor requisite to the per? 
formance of a school commissioner's duties. 

Many trustees and inhabitants are continually seeking to change 
district boundaries, but are unwilling to pay the expenses of a 
survey, which is often necessary before the commissioner can 
act understandingly or legally. Upon examination, however, 
most of these cases are found to be for the furtherance of private 
interests, and not for the general good of the districts. 

The town of Cicero is divided into sixteen districts, and has 
fifteen school-houses within its boundaries. During the visitations 
of the past summer, I found the schools, with a single exception, 
in good condition, and the school-buildings were all comfortable. 
The house, in No. 7, should be repaired. No. 3, although reporting 
but ninety-seven pupils, has a fine, two-story brick building, and 
employs two teachers. The character of this school, under its 
present management, is second to none in the district. 

The town of De Witt is divided into fourteen districts, has 
fourteen school buildings, and employs fifteen teachers, No. 12, 
Jamesville, being the only district that employs more than one. 
I find but few large scholars in the De Witt schools, no doubt 
from its close proximity to the city of Syracuse. It reports one 
thousand and fifty-eight children, only seven hundred and thirty- 
two of whom attended school in the town. This town has four 
frame houses, five brick, and five stone. 

The town of Fabius is divided into seventeen districts, two of 
which are joint. It reports six hundred and sixty-seven children, 
four hundred and eighty-two of whom attended school during the 
past year. Its schools and school buildings do not average as 
well as those of some other towns, for the reason, perhaps, that 
the southern portion of the town is wild and hilly, the farms 
large, and the farmers mostly engaged in dairying. Nearly all 
of the wealthier districts, being those on the principal highway 
running east and west through the entire town, have good houses 
and schools in good condition. No. 9 (Fabius village) has a fine 
new building, and a graded school which employs three teachers, 
and, under its present management, is destined to rank among the 
best schools of the county. 

The town of Lafayette is divided into twelve districts, and reports 
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the female teachers are saperior, perhaps, fi'om the fact that most 
of them make teaching a profession and are continually exerting 
themselves to keep pace with the improvements in our system of 
education, while many of the male teachers are employed during 
the winter only, and, as soon as their term of service expires, 
engage in other business, perhaps never to enter upon like duties 
again. At the same time, many first-class lady teachers go beg- 
ging for employment at six oy seven dollars per week, when males, 
with less ability it may be, and who have neglected all manner 
of educational advantages for months before, readily find employ- 
ment at ten and fifteen jlollars per week. Some years ago, many 
trustees considered size as one of the most important qualifica- 
tions of a teacher, and, in many cases, a large body secured a 
better price than a cultivated mind. Large boys must be flogged, 
thought they, and the most efficient " school keeper '' was a 
man of iron hand ; and it TOAttercd not if his brains were of the 
same metal. But, thanks to an improved system Tjf p ublic 
instruction, a more enlightened sentiment prevails. Corporal 
punishment is now seldom resorted to in most of our schools, 
which were never under a better state of discipline than at pre- 
sent. At times it may be necessary, but I believe the rod in our 
schools, and in our homes, should be used rarely and with much 
discretion. 

Of the one hundred and one school-houses in the district, seventy- 
one are frame, twelve are brick, and eighteen are stone. Some new 
school-houses have been erected during the past year, and many 
more have been thoroughly repaired. I hope, before my term of 
office shall expire, to see every school-building, in the third com- 
missioner district, neat and comfortable. Some have recently been 
condemned, but it has been thought best to defer building until 
spring, thereby enabling the districts to obtain the necessary 
materials during the winter. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the district is $5,701,158; the valuation of property, 
in Manlius alone, being $1,782,759. 

During the year, I made one hundred and eighty-two visits to 
the several schools under my charge, which, together with the 
attention given to change of district boundaries, the examination 
of teachers, apportionment of school-moneys, the holding of a 
teacher's institute, the annual report to the State Department, 
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settling difficalties in schools, together with a vast amount of cor- 
respondence, will convince any, of the labor requisite to the per: 
formance of a school commissioner's duties. 

Many trustees and inhabitants are continually seeking to change 
district boundaries, but are unwilling to pay the expenses of a 
survey, which is often necessary before the commissioner can 
act understandingly or legally. Upon examination, however, 
most of these cases are found to be for the furtherance of private 
interests, and not for the genei^al good of the districts. 

The town of Cicero is divided into sixteen districts, and has 
fifteen school-houses within its boundaries. During the visitations 
of the past summer, I found the schools, with a single exception, 
in good condition, and the school-buildings were all comfortable. 
The house, in No. 7, should be repaired. No. 3, although reporting 
but ninety-seven pupils, has a fine, two-story brick building, and 
employs two teachers. The character of this school, under its 
present management, is second to none in the district. 

The town of De Witt is divided into fourteen districts, has 
fourteen school buildings, and employs fifteen teachers, No. 12, 
Jamesville, being the only district that employs more than one. 
I find but few large scholars in the De Witt schools, no doubt 
from its close proximity to the city of Syracuse. It reports one 
thousand and fifty-eight children, only seven hundred and thirty- 
two of whom attended school in the town. This town has four 
frame houses, five brick, and ^\e stone. 

The town of Fabius is divided into seventeen districts, two of 
which are joint. It reports six hundred and sixty-seven children, 
four hundred and eighty-two of whom attended school during the 
past year. Its schools and school buildings do not average as 
well as those of some other towns, for the reason, perhaps, that 
the southern portion of the town is wild and hilly, the farms 
large, and the farmers mostly engaged in dairying. Nearly all 
of the wealthier districts, being those on the principal highway 
running east and west through the entire town, have good houses 
and schools in good condition. No. 9 (Fabius village) has a fine 
new building, and a graded school which employs three teachers, 
and, under its present management, is destined to rank among the 
best schools of the county. 

The town of Lafayette is divided into twelve districts, and reports 
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six hundred and eighty-eight children, five hundred and twenty 
nine of whom attended school some portion of the year. It has 
eleven irame school-houses, and one of- stone, nearly all of which 
are in good repair. The school at Cardiff No. 7, is deserving of 
special notice. The scholars have made remarkable progress, and 
the school, taken as a whole, and considering the age of the pupils, 
is better advanced than any other school in the third commis- 
sioner district. 

The town of Manlius is divided into twenty-one districts, and 
reports two thousand and sixty-six children, sixteen hundred and 
forty-five of whom attended school during the year. Of its 
twenty- one school-houses, thirteen are frame, five are &tone, and 
three are bnck. Those in districts Nos. 3, 4 and 10, are sadly in 
need of repair. During the year. No. 1 has made a good school- 
house out of a poor church, and No. 2 has erected a new and com- 
modious house which is superior to any other in the district. No. 
6 has enlarged its house, making it capable of accommodating 
three hundred pupils. It is a graded school, and for years past 
has been in a flourishing condition. The largest school in tho 
town, as well as in the district, is No. 11 (Fayetteville), which is 
also graded. Six teachers are employed, and, during the past 
year, four hundred and fifty-one pupils were ki attendance. The 
school building has not a veiy prepossessing exterior, yet the seve- 
ral rooms are admirably adapted to the uses for which they were 
designed ; several of the rooms are nicely painted and papered, 
and costly pictures adorn the walls. The discipline of this school 
is unsurpassed by any other in the district. 

The town of Pompey has twenty-five districts within its boun- 
daries, and twenty-four school buildings of which nineteen are 
frame, four are stone and one brick. It has more small districts 
than any other town under my supervision. It has eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven children of school age, nine hundred and 
seventy-nine of whom attended school during the year. One 
new house has been built, and a number of others repaired. 
Improvements are still wanting, however, and I hope soon to see 
new houses substituted for the old ones that now disgrace some 
of the districts. The most flourishing school in the town is in 
district No. 20, Delphi, from the fact of their having, first, a 
good commodious house, and, second, good teachers. 
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The teachers' institute, held at Skaneateles, in September, wan 
the largest ever held in Onondaga county. Examinations of* 
teachers have been held semi-annually, and have been unifoiiu 
throughout the county. During the year, I have granted one 
hundred aud sixteen certificates of qualification, most of which 
were for one year, and have refused to license thirty-four appli- 
cants. 

Trusting that during the coming year I may still be able to 

ruise the standard of teachers' qualifications, and improve the 

condition of the schools and school buildiugs throughout the 

district, I am. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

PARKER S. CARR, 

School Commisaioner. 
Fatetteville, Dec. 20, 1870. 



ONTARIO COUNTY.— First District. 

Hon. Abrah B. Weaver, Superi^itendent of I\cblic Instruction : 

• Sir. — ^The i*esult of my observations, during the past year, has 
happily disappointed me. When I entered upon the duties of my 
office, one year ago, I had received the impression that our schools, 
especially in the rural districts, were not improving. I find, how- 
ever, that, as a whole, there has been decided progress in the 
standard of scholarship, in regularity of attendance, and, especi- 
ally, in the views and wishes of the people, during the last ten 
years ; and that this result is owing to the present admirable 
school law, and to the labors of my predecessors. 

It is true, that local causes, a change in population, an unfortu- 
nate selection of trustee or teacher, have, in some cases, caused 
disastrous failures. The feet, however, still remains evident, that 
schools are backward, only on account of the sentiments and 
desires of the people. In this country, the people must demand 
progress in every movement for the general welfere, before such 
progress can be healthy and efficient. I have found, in almost 
every district, a demand for more stringent examination of teach- 
ers, a higher standard of qualification, and a willingness to pay a 
good teacher a reasonable compensation. "Give us good, tho-: 
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rough teachers, and we will pay them. We prefer to pay ten 
dollars for the worth of ten dollars, rather than five dollars for 
that which is worth nothing." 

The idea, that tact in managing and governing is all that is 
requisite, in a teacher for small children, is fast losing ground. 
There is a demand for a class of teachers who know what educa- 
tion means, who think that mental culture should begin and con- 
tinue with existence, who realize that, while less strength is 
required to bend the twig than to form the growing tree, the 
nicest skill and discnmination is needed in stimulating and train- 
ing the tender plant. 

In regard to the condition of school buildings, it is but just to 
say that, in most cases, the people are painfully aware of the 
deficiency in this respect. In one town there are but three or 
four school-houses that are not a disgi*ace to the inhabitants, both 
in the character of the school building, and the out buildings, 
and in the lack of fence, play ground, and shade trees. In two 
towns, nearly all the school-houses are well adapted to the wants 
of the district. In the others, about one-half are totally unfit for 
use. 

It is evident that public sentiment in this respect is advancing. 
The buildings, erected during the past year, are good, substantial, 
and suitable structures ; two of them, especially, are models of 
good taste. 

The men of influence say, " We are going to have a new school- 
house. The men of large property, who have educated their own 
children, and feel reluctant to be taxed for the benefit of others, 
have consciences, and will soon see that in no way can they so 
well pay what they owe to our free institutions, and advance 
their own interests, as by replacing that miserable hovel with 
something deserving the name of school-house." 

I have, in no case, used the authority to condemn a school- 
house, believing that the amount I may legally authonze for 
building or repairing to be far below the needs of the district, and 
also far below what the people are willing to expend if left for a 
time to their own discretion. 

The teachers' institute of last fall was a decided success in 
numbers, and regularity of attendance, as well as in the interest 
excited by the admirable instructions of Rev. F. S. Jewell, Ph. D., 
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and Prof. A. J. Robb. The reputation of these' gentlemen does 
not need my endorsement, yet I cannot refrain from saying that 
the thorough, scholarly, and philosophical ideas, inculcated and 
impressed by Dr. Jewell, and the no less clear, practical, and 
energetic instructions of Pro£ Robb, have already accomplished 
much toward giying teachers a higher tone, and stimulating 
them to more thorough work. 

We were also much indebted to Prof. N. T. Clarke, Ph. D., 
and to Prof. Halsey, of Canandaigua. 

One result of the lively interest, excited among the teachers, 
was the organization of a county association, from which the 
commissioners expect great aid in making teaching a profession, 
and not a temporary expedient. 

The commissioners of this county have adopted a uniform 
standard and method of examination, and of grading and licensing 
teachers. No certificates are granted without examination, and 
those only receive first grade certificates who excel both in scholar- 
ship and the management of schools. 

In submitting this brief report, I will only add, that, while 
there is much of pleasurable interest and enjoyment in the correct 
discharge of the duties of the office, I feel also a weighty respon- 
sibility resting upon me. From what I have seen, I have great 
expectations of the future condition of education in this county, 
and hope that 1 have also a just idea of the momentous interests 
committed to my hands. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your obedent servant, 

E. J. PECK, 

School Commissioner. 



ONTARIO COUNTY— Seconp District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — I liake great pleasure in submitting, for your considera- 
tion, my first annual report of school affairs in the second com 
missioner district of Ontaiio county. Having been engaged in 
the business of school teaching, more or less, for the past twelve 
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years, and having taught in five of the nine towns which com- 
pose this district, I flatter myself that I am able to give a fair 
report of the schools under my supervision. I will first call your 
attention to the condition of the school-houses in the several 
towns of this district. 



TOWNS. 


Ist Class. 


2d Class. 


8d Class. 


Total. 


Bristol 

Canandaigna 

Canadice 

East Bloomfleld 


2 

1 6 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
5 



4 
7 
8 
3 
6 
5 
8 
8 
4 


6 
7 
2 
8 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 


12 
SO 

8 
11 
15 
11 
IS 
11 

8 


Naples 

Richmond 


Soath Bristol 


Victor 


West Bloomfleld 


Total 


31 


38 


89 


106 





Those, that come under the first class, are houses that are new, 
or comparatively so ; those, of the second class, are buildings that 
need but few repairs to put them in good condition ; while those 
of the third class are poor substitutes for school-houses. Many, 
if not all, of this class ought to be condemned by the proper 
authorities ; but the commissioner and supervisor find one serious 
objection in reference to the condemning of most of the school- 
houses of this district. They can order but eight hundred dollars 
to be expended for a new building. This is insufficient for the 
erection of such a building as is needed in many of the school dis- 
tricts. Those districts where it is necessary to condemn, in order 
to have a new house, are those in which a majority of the inhabi- 
tants are opposed to building ; and, when forced to build, they 
will vote the lowest amount that may be expended. You may 
say that this is poor economy, but such has been the case. The 
amount to be expended should, in my opinion, be left discretion- 
ary with the supervisor, town clerk and commissioner. On the 
whole, I feel that there is a growing interest in this direction. 
A fine house has been built, the past season, in No. 9, East Bloom- 
field, at cost of about 1 1,800; and I am happy to state that their 
interest in the cause does not cease with the completion of their 
house, for they have engaged a first-class teacher for thirty-six 
weeks, which speaks well for the intelligence and enterprise of 
the district. District No. 1, South Bristol, has built a fine school 
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house costing $1,500, which not only ranks among the best, but 
speaks emphatically of the energy and enterprise of that district 
The school-house in No. 3, Richmond, has been thoroughly 
repaired within the past year, making it as good as new, and 
reflecting much credit upon the district. 

The number of public schools, in my district, is one hundred 
and eight, giving employment, at present, to one hundred and 
seventeen different teachers, being one more than last year, a 
majority of whom are of the first grade. Nos. 10 and 11, of the 
village of Canandaigua, approximate graded schools, and are in 
a flourishing condition under their present able management. 
No. 6, of the village of West Bloomfield, in compliance with a 
resolution passed at their last annual meeting, has established a 
graded school consisting of three departments, which is in a 
flourishing condition. 

One of the greatest hindrances to success, in our district 
schools, is found in the multiplicity of text-books ; and it is safe 
to say that our school system will be very far from perfect, so 
long as this trouble exists. It is no uncommon thing to find 
from twenty-five to thirty classes in a school of that number of 
pupils, all to recite in the short space of six hours. 

In regard to the district libraries of my commissioner district, 
I can but reiterate what has been said many times before, that 
they are of the things' that were but are not. It is useless to 
say that but little or no interest is taken in them. Omit the 
" little," and we have it as it is. 

I think that trustees make a great mistake in not examining 
the licenses of teachers before employing them, and, especially if 
the candidate is a stranger, in not ascertaining whether it be of 
the first, second or third grade. I think, as far as my observation 
has gone, that commissioners, in general, do not discriminate pro- 
perly in awarding certificates. We have some teachers who fol- 
low teaching a life-time, and never rise above the rank of second 
grade. Such should be so marked that the public may know 
what they are contracting for. 

The " free school law " has had a salutary effect upon the educa- 
tional interests of Ontario county. It has produced a change in 
the public schools, that is calling for better qualifications on the 
part of teachers ; in fact, there is but little room left for second 
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and third class teachers. I find, in almost every school, from one 
to five or more advanced pupils, who require the services of a first 
class teacher. This grade of pupils has been drawn into our 
schools by the taxation of capital for their support. 

The county teachers' institute was held at Canandaigua during 
the first two weeks of October, of which my worthy associate, 
Mr. Peck, will give a detailed account. Too much, however, 
cannot be said of those able instructors, Dr. Jewell, of Albany, 
and Prof. Robb, of Waterford, and of the satisfactory manner in 
which they conducted the exercises. 

The second district of Ontario is represented by one student at 
the Cornell university. A majority of those, who have made 
application for appointment to the normal school, have been sent 
to Oswego. 

A majority of the people, whom I meet, advocate the present 
school law, but I occasionally find one who is not in favor of it ; 
but, at the same time, they say, that, " if I am to help support the 
schools, I want good ones ; I am not in favor of spending my 
money for poor schools." Many of the inhabitants, who do not 
patronize our schools, are strongly in favor of "compulsory" 
education. They feel that they are paying their money to edu- 
cate the risijig generation, while a large class of the children are 
not benefited, as they would be, if compelled to attend school. 

Grateful to the teachers for the earnestness which they manifest 

in their noble calling, to the people for their generous hospitality, 

and to the Department for its assistance, and thanking God that 

I am permitted, in my humble way, to labor in so useful a field, 

I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

ROBERT B. SIMMONS, 

School Commissioner, 
Bbistol, December 19, 1870. 



Office of the Board of Education, 
City of Newburgh, N, Y., December 5, 1870 
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Hon. Abram B. Weaver, St/perintendent of JPublic Instruction : 

Sir. — Our schools, at the present time, are in a progressive 
condition, and, in a large degree, are well supplied with most of 
the necessary appliances of education. 
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The attendance of the papils has not averaged as large as could 
be desired. This is accounted for, first, by the laxity and indif- 
ference of the parents of some of the pupils, and, secondly, by 
the fact that certain parents periodically withdraw their children 
from the schools for the professed or necessary purpose of adding 
to their income by the labor of their children, when employed by 
manufacturers, horticulturists and others. There is also a large 
number of children, of the lawful school age, who seldom attend 
school ; and, when they do, it is but for a few days or weeks in 
the year. Our school population has been lai'ge, as compared 
with the total population of the city, for five or six years past. 
The following exhibit will show, respectively, the total population, 
the school population, the number on the rolls of the schools, and 
the average attendance, for six years past : 



YEARS. 



1865 
1866 
3867 
186S 
1869 
1870 



Total 
population. 



14,688 
15,393 
15,818 
15,802 
16,359 
17,072 



School 
population. 



4,689 
6,150 
5,281 
6,225 
6,888 
6,416 



On school 
rolls. 



3,628 
2,842 
8,092 
8,194 
8,888 
8,449 



Average 
attendance 

for the 
whole year. 



1,181 
1,286 
1,846 
1,482 
1,541 
1,608 



The attendance upon private schools, reported for the same 
period, was, in 1865, 937; in 1866, 713; in 1867, 661; in 1868, 
628; in 1869, 688; in 1870, 706. By the foregoing statement, it 
will be seen that there has been a gradual increase in the average 
yearly attendance of children of the legal school age. Combin- 
ing the number of children, attending the private schools, with 
those in attendance at the free schools during some portion of 
each year, it is found that the per centage of attendance of all 
the children of school age is, for the year 1866, over sixty-nine 
per cent; for 1867, over seventy-one per cent; for 1868, over 
seventy-two per cent; for 1869, over seventy-three per cent; and 
for 1870, over seventy-six per cent. But if the average attend- 
ance for the whole year, of those who attend the free schools, be 
taken, it is found that only about forty-five per cent of all the 
children of the legal school age receive the advantages of our 
free system of education. 
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The irregular attendance of a large number of enrolled pupils 
is a serious obstacle, not only to the progress of tliose who are 
thus irregular, but also to their respective classes. To a limited 
degree, the plan of sending daily for absentees has been adopted, 
and the results, thus far, are beneficial. But this plan only partially 
remedies the difficulty, and the existing school laws of our State 
fail to supply effectual aid, both in this matter of irregular atten- 
dance, and in that of the non-attendance of so large a number of 
the children of proper school age. It is a serious evil, and every 
thoughtful and good citizen must regret its existence, especially 
when they consider the noble and ample provision made by the 
State for their education. 

The experience and observation, of the past twenty-five years, 
have produced the profound conviction in my own mind, that 
not only the tnie enjoyment and perpetuity of our liberties, 
but also the true and real progress of our national prosperity, 
demand the enforcement, by legislative enactment, of a system of 
education that shall contain, among its provisions, one that will 
compel the attendance, at some good school, of all the children 
of proper age, until they are, at least, fourteen years old. The 
results of a similar compulsory system in Prussia and Switzerland, 
and in our own countiy (in Massachusetts), have amply demon- 
strated to the world some of its benefits. 

A gradual improvement has been made in our mode of instruc- 
tion. In connection with the study of the formal lessons of the 
text-books, we give oral instruction a more prominent place than 
in former years ; and the latter, with the aid of the black-board, 
and other appliaaces and objects, has given a more illustrative 
and analytical character to the instruction. We have, also, for 
the purpose of making the education of the pupil more thorough, 
increased the amount of time that must be devoted to a special 
study, and have limited the variety of studies that may be pu^ 
sued at the same time. The adoption of this mode of instruction 
has resulted beneficially to the pupils, and tends, also, to increase 
the efficiency of the teachers. They are obliged, under this sys- 
tem, to make more thorough preparation for their duties ; and, 
for this purpose, they are led to seek all possible aids, both by 
vtudy and observation. 

During the past five years, considerable improvement has been 
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made in our school baildings. In the erection of new buildings, 
and the enlargement of others, about $60,000 have been expended, 
and for furniture and other appliances, over $12,000. The board 
of education, also, intend to construct an additional school-house 
during the current school year. We are, thus, gradually supply- 
ing the demand for increased school room, and, in so doing, we 
endeavor to adopt the most approved modes of structure, as well 
as the best modem appliances for the instruction and comfort of 
our pupils. 

Respectfully submitteiL 

H. A. JONES, 

City Superintendent, 



OSWEGO COUNTY.— Second District. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of PuUic Instruction : 

Sir. — ^There is not a log school-house in my district, and, I 
believe, but six districts where trustees require teachers to board 
around during the year. 

The average wages paid per week, the past year, has been as 
follows : 



For the whole commlesioner dietrict 

For the town of Amboy , 

For the town of Constantia 

For the town of Hastings 

For the town of Palermo 

For the town of Parish 

For the town of Schroeppel 

For the town of West Monroe 



winter. 


Sanuner. 


• Year. 


$8 72 


$6 60 


$7 60 


8 41 


5 81 


7 10 


880 


760 


8 16 


809 


560 


690 


797 


4 68 


596 


790 


5 19 


6 16 


» 80 


780 


8 59 


800 


580 


665 



Wages vary from four to twelve dollars a week, in the country 
districts, and from seven to sixteen dollars a week, for the village 
schools. 

At Phcenix, in the town of Schroeppel, is a flourishing graded 
school, employing six teachers, and sending out many good 
scholars. 

There has been an average daily attendance of twenty-five 
scholars for each teacher, which, I think, taking into account the 
protracted hot weather of the summer, is very good. 

20 
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, The schools have continued in session, on an average, a fraction 
over thirty weeks. Would it not be a proper encouragement for 
the lengthening of the school terra, if that portion of the public 
money, which is now distributed according to the average daily 
attendance, were apportioned according to the whole number of 
days of attendance ? As a rule, every week of summer school 
decreases the average daily attendance, becanse the attendance is 
less in summer than in winter, and the shorter the summer term, 
after the required term of twenty-eight weeks has been completed, 
the greater the average daily attendance. Therefore, trustees 
say : " We draw more money, if we have only twenty-eight weeks 
of school, than we do if we have more." 

Now, as the average daily attendance quota has secured a grand 
additional attendance, would it not, in addition to this, lengthen 
our terms, from two to five weeks, if this money was to be appor- 
tioned according to the whole number of days of attendance? 

I make it my invariable practice to advise with trustees of large 
schools, and first secure good teachers for those, and license a 
sufficient number of the most competent, faithful and successful 
of the remainder, who apply, to fill the rest of the schools, advis- 
ing as far as opportunity presents itself, in their distribution. 

The large schools have been, generally, very successfully con- 
ducted during the past summer, and I have good reason to 
expect as good results for the winter term. 

During the recent war, the number of gentlemen teachers was 
reduced ; but I am pleased to be able to report, that, out of 
ninety-five teachers eniployed in this commissioner district, forty 
are gentlemen and, apparently, well-qualified earnest workers. 
It requires a person of considerable self-sacrificing spirit, to 
appoint to the State normal schools such of his younger teachers 
as will be acceptable and are likely to honor the profession when 
they may have finished their course. I have recommended for 
appointment, to the Oswego Normal School, five of my most 
promising young teachers, and I never expect to see them again 
except to bid them " farewell " as they leave for service in some 
western town. I cannot appoint the best of my teachers to the 
normal school, and thereby knowingly dispose of them, without 
feeling that the schools in my particular district actually suffer 
thereby. Can we not have a training course merely to teach 
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applicants how to instruct, which will be short enough so that :i 
greater number may avail themselves of it, and return to the 
country schools and do a good work ? I think the normal schools 
take the best teaching talent from the rural districts and seldom 
return it to them. Of the many who have gone from this county 
to the normal schools, there has not been a single graduate teach- 
ing in my district for the past year. When the normal schools 
will supply one-third of the public schools with teachers, the 
commissioners, with this influence to prompt teachers to a more 
thorough preparation for their work, can select from the material 
at hand, and fill the remainder of the schools with very accept- 
able teachers. 

I have observed ; First — ^That teachers, holding long licenses 
from my predecessor, show a great lack of interest in teachers' 
gatherings and means of improvement. Second — That teachers, 
with a few noble exceptions, who are not occasionally called for 
examination, have a poorer standing at each succeeding test, until 
finally they are mortified to think they cannot pass a third grade 
examination. Truly, the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. The exceptions are those who study and make teaching 
their business, and consider it their duty to be interesting to their 
classes. Third — ^That while ease of discipline, aptness to teach, 
and an ability to communicate ideas in an interesting and convinc- 
ing manner, are essentials to the successful teacher, they do, in no 
considerable degree, compensate for a very limited scholarship. 
I therefore practice thorough written examinations as a rule, and 
consider the teacher who, though regularly employed, continu- 
ally retrogrades until the lowest point is reached, as worthy only 
to be dropped from the list. Finally — ^In marking the average 
standing of teachers, I include an estimate of their skill in meth- 
ods of teaching, as well as their knowledge of the branches to be 
taught. 

This district is unfavorably situated as to conveniences for 
communicating with teachers, giving notices, etc., there being no 
newspaper published within its bounds, except one, of very limi- 
ted circulation, in an extreme part of the district. 

I think the school-houses, generally, are in good condition. I 
hope ere long to see those at the villages of Cleveland, Constan- 
tia. Central Square, and Parish, give place to others which will 
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compare more favorably with the intelligence and business enter- 
prise of those places, and give a new impetus to school interests. 
In conclusion, allow me to recommend that, at the earliest pi'ac- 
ticable time, the school districts throughout the State may be 
rebounded, and that town clerks .be required to procure new 
record books, in which to record said boundaries, and prepare 
and keep a numeral index referring to every alteration that may 

hereafter be made. 

Your obedient servant, 

B. G. CLAPP, 

School Commissioner. 
Phcenix K Y., Dec, 12, ISVO. 



OTSEGO COUNTY.— First. District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of PMic Instruction'^ 

Sir. — This district is composed of twelve towns, viz : Plain- 
field, Richfield, Exeter, Springfield, Cherry Valley, Roseboom, 
Decatur, Worcester, Westford, Maryland, Middlefield and Otsego, 
comprising one hundred and sixty-seven school districts and parts 
of districts. Of the one hundred and fifty-one districts, the school- 
houses of which are in this commissioner district, only one .hundred 
and forty-seven have reported this year, and but fourteen out of the 
sixteen whose school-houses are in adjoining counties. As I have 
consolidated no districts, nor formed new ones, the number remains 
the same as in my last report. 

I am happy to report that the people are not only waking np 
to a realizing sense of their duty, with reference to the character ' 
of the school-houses, but have gone to work in earnest, not only 
to repair, but to erect good and commodious houses upon appro- 
priate sites, many of them supplied with patent seats and 
desks. There are, at present, but very few poor school-houses in 
this district, and those few, I think, will ere long be recorded 
among the things that were. 

We have, at present, five graded schools in successful operation. 
One is at Richfield Springs, and has two teachers. The school 
is progressing finely, from the fact that the teachers, now in 
charge, have been retained for several terms in succession. Cherry 
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Valley lias one, established by spersial act, with three departments. 
This school has not made the proficiency that it would, had not 
the trustees changed the principal so often. There is also one, at 
East Worcester, with two departments, which is laboring under 
the same embarrassment as that in Cherry Valley ; that of frequent 
changes of teachers. The village of Worcester has a graded 
school ; a new house has just been built, and the school is in suc- 
cessful operation, with two departments. The inhabitants of 
Schenevus have made arrangements to build a school-house 
suitable for a graded school. The graded school at Coopers- 
town is not only an ornament to the village, town and 
county, but is really an honor to the State. Six teach- 
ei*s are employed, the principal being a graduate of Dart- 
mouth college. There are four departments, consisting of the 
first primary, second primary, intermediate, and grammar, in 
accordance with which the school is thoroughly classified. There 
are three hundred and twenty pupils in attendance. No commu- 
nication is allowed between the pupils during the session of school ; 
and, in fair weather, at recess, the males are dismissed upon the 
play grounds, where they are marched in military order. Every- 
thing in this school is reduced to a perfect system. I think it 
would richly recompense every teacher in the county, if they 
would but spend one day in visiting this school. There are no 
seminaries nor academies in this district, and, I think, with a few 
more graded schools, such as we now have, there will be no need 
for any. 

There is but little attention paid to the libraries. The money 
appropriated for that purpose is now used by most of the districts 
in payment of teachers' wages. As most of our schools are desti- 
tute of necessary apparatus, such as globes, maps, charts, etc., I 
think it would be of far moi-e benefit if the districts were allowed 
to expend the libi*ary money in the purchase of such articles. 

With reference to the trustees, I can but make a just discrimina- 
tion. The most of them make good selections in the employment 
of teachers, endeavoring to secure the best instead of the cheap- 
est , but there are a few, who are satisfied if they dan hire for 
little pay, providing the teacher can get a " stifficate " that will 
enable the district to share in the public money, regardless of the 
improvement and success of the school. 
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I am happy to report that there is a decided improvemcut in 
the qualifications of the teachers now in our schools. None bnt 
the best are allowed to enter them, while the poorer or less 
qualified will either have to amply qualify themselves for the posi- 
tion, or remain out of employment. We have, at present, no more 
teachers than schools, and those, who are qualified and enter upon 
their duties, are giving better satisfaction, receiving better wages, 
and, more than that, are generally boarded at one place. During 
the past fall, wages have advanced from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. 

With a few exceptions, we have a uniformity of text-books 
throughout the entire district. Where there is a uniformity, 
there is a great saving of both time and expense. It is of great 
importance, as no school can be successful without proper classi- 
fication; and, in order to be properly classified, there must be a 
uniformity of books. 

The teachers' institute for the county was held at the court- 
house, in Cooperstown, commencing October 24th, and continued 
two weeks. With such a faculty as Profs. Johonnot, Winslow, 
and Moses, no institute can fail of being a success. 

My duties as commissioner are many and varied. I not only 
hold class drills, spring and fall, in the several towns, but have, 
in my rounds of visitation, to travel over a large and hilly 
territory, nearly sixty miles in extent. I also publish, in the 
county papers, during the winter, a general history of the schools, 
school-houses, sites, etc. My time is wholly occupied in the dis- 
charge of my official duties. As this is the third tenm of my 
office, I have the consolation of knowing, that, while I am going 
my rounds, I am constantly among friends and acquaintances, 
which renders the task more pleasant. 

In conclusion, pennit me to extend to the Depai*tment for its 
many favors, also to teachers and friends for their continued 
kindness and cheerful co-operation, my sincere thanks. 

CHAS. F. THOMPSON, 

School Commissioner. 
Schfyleb's Lake, Dec, 20th, 1870. 
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PtJTNAM COUNTY. 

Hon. Abb AM B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, and in accordance with 
precedent, I respectfully submit the following r*»port for youi* 
consideration : 

With the beginning of the present year, I entered upon the 
discharge of the duties of the office of school commissionev of 
this district, which comprises Putnam county, with its six towns, 
and seventy-three school districts. The trustees of each district 
have made report to me for the past school year, except those 
of <li<trict No. 2, in the town of Putnam Valley; and all the dis- 
tricts, that have reported, have had school the required time to 
entitle them to share in the distribution of the public money. 
The title to a share of the public money, of course, is now lost to 
district No. 2 in Putnam Valley ; and, be the amount ever so 
small, it does not exx^use the trustees of that district for an omis- 
sion to perfonn a plain duty. In this connection, I must mention 
one vei y material fact ; that, out of the whole number of trustees* 
reports received by nio, only two or three were entirely correct. 
Many were returned to the trustees for correction, causing much 
delay in my report to the Depjirtment. It seems to me that the 
blank for trustees' reports is very plain and simple, and, if 
examined at all by trustees, no errors need be made by them in 
filling in the required answers. The correctness of the commis- 
sioner's abstracts depends entirely upon these annual reports of 
trustees, and too much care cannot be exercised by them to. have 
their reports made in accordance with the instructions. I hope, 
during the present school year, to see a marked imprevement in 
this respect. 

The custom of electing but one trustee in each district is 
growing more into favor each year, and I have observed, as a 
general rule, that those districts having but one trustee are better 
managed, and the interests of the district better cared for. I do 
not mean by this that the trustee, or tnistees, of any of the dis- 
tncts in my county give that attention to the interests, and wants, 
of the school, that is required of them. 

With few exceptions, no attention is given to providing such 
school apparatus as is positively necessary to the success of the 
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teacher, and the advancement of the school. This is generally, 
and I may say chiefly, owing to the fact that the trustees apply 
the library money to the payment of teachers' wages. This is all 
wrong, and a practice which I have always disapproved ; and I 
have endeavored to persuade trustees to appropriate this money 
for school apparatus. Many of my schools, in the country dis- 
tricts, are not provided with a dictionary, blackboard, or map. 

Either is entirely indispensable in the school room, and, without 
them, the proper and due advancement of the school is. retarded, 
and the labor o " the teacher greatly increased* No school-room, 
however small or limited in number of pupils, is properly fur- 
nished without a dictionary, blackboard, maps, and some works 
on teaching and school government, for the use of the teacher, 
and such pupils as ai*e sufficiently advanced. 

The school-houses in my district are in a good state of repair, 
with few exceptions ; but many are inadequate to the wants of the 
district. Among these I notice, particularly, districts Nos. 3, 10 
and 13, in Philipstown; No. 13, in Carmel, and No. 1, in Patter- 
son. I mention these districts, because they are large and popu- 
lous, and the school-houses are not adequate to accommodate the 
children. District No. 3, Philipstown, has four teachers, and the 
building has not been enlarged since only two teachers were 
employed. No. 10 has two teachers, and No. 13, three. District 
No. 13, in Carmel, has two teachers. District No. 13, in South- 
east, has a fine and commodious school-house, pleasantly situated, 
which seems to have been built with a view to accommodate the 
increase of the district for many years. In districts Nos. 1 and 
6, Philipstown, No. 4, Putnam Valley, and No. 2, Southeast, new 
school-houses have been built during the past year. I hope to 
see the work of building school-houses continued during my entire 
term of office, until all the old and dilapidated school-houses in 
the coun!iy have disappeared. 

There are many embarrassing and pei*plexing duties which 
devolve upon the commissioner, such as advising trustees and 
school officers in the transaction of their various duties ; but I 
can conceive of no duties, which a commissioner is Cj^Ued upon to 
perform, more embarrassing than the settlement of the boundaiy 
lines of districts, the disposing of applications from various par- 
ties to be set off from one district to another, and such jnatters 
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as solely relate to the financial concerns of districts. I can 
remember of no instance where I have changed, or refused to 
change, the boundaries of a district, or set off, or refused to set 
off, some party from one district to another, that great dissatis- 
faction has not followed my decision. Nor is the dissatisfaction 
confined alone to the parties interested and their friends, but it is 
even carried into the school, by which the respect which is due to 
the commissioner is, to some extent, lost, and his visits are not 
productive of the good which ought to follow. If this branch of 
the commissioners' duties could be perfonned by certain town 
officers, it would relieve him of one of the most embarrassing of 
all the duties he is called upon to perform. 

The teachers' institute was held this year at Cold Spring for 
the first time, and continued one week. The attendance was not 
large, owing somewhat to the fact that no institute had been held 
in the county during the previous year. The exercises of the 
institute were ably conducted by Prof. Northam, assisted by Miss 
Flora T. Pai*sons. All the systems presented by them were 
highly approved by the teachei*s, have been carried into the school 
rooms, and are productive of much good. I am clearly satisfied 
that the instructors have inaugurated a new ' era in the method 
of teaching in this county, which, if practically followed by 
teachers, must succeed, and prove beneficial both to teachers and 
pupils. The instructors were highly esteemed by the teachers, 
and their labors duly appreciated, as was clearly set forth in a 
series of resolutions adopted by them at the close of the institute. 

Thanking the Department for many favors and uniform courtesy 

extended to me, 

I am, respectfully. 

Your obd't servant, 

O. H. FERRIS, 

School Commusioner. 
Cold Spring, N. Y., January 2, 1871. 



QUEENS COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram; B. Wbaver, Superintendent of Public Jnstnuition : 

Sir. — ^The first commissioner district of this county embraces 
the towns of Flushing, North Hempstead and Oyster Bay. 



*' 
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Within its limits . are forty-one school districts, which have 
employed, during the past year, eighty-one different teachers, 
sixty-eight of whom have been licensed by local officers, ten by 
the State Superintendent, and three were graduates of some nor- 
mal school. Each district has made a trustee report, and all 
have had school the requisite number of weeks necessary to 
entitle them to a share in the distribution of the school moneys, 
the ensuing year. 

Within the district are three schools for colored children, 
which are in a most flourishing condition, far exceeding the 
expectations of their friends, and demonstrating the necessity 
and practicability of educating such children by themselves, in 
districts where there is a sufficient number to form a school 

Since my term of office commenced, I have made seventy-four 
visits among the different schools, a number not aa large as was 
desirable, but which I hope to double the coming year. 

The schools of this district are in a flourishing condition, and 
the friends of education have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the advancement made during the past year. Much of the 
increased interest manifested, is owing, no doubt, to the free 
school system adopted by the State, whereby those directly inte- 
rested are induced to take a more active part in the management 
of the schools than when the rate-bill system was in operation. 

During the past year, I have enlarged district No. 10, in the 
town of North Hempstead, by taking a part of districts Nos. 2 
and 9, of the same town, with the general satisfaction, I believe, 
of all concerned. 

A l.-irge majority of the school-houses in the district are com- 
fortable and convenient. The tax-payere exhibit a commendable 
spirit in this direction, as is shown by the fine structures erected, 
before the close of the last school year, in district No. 6, Flush- 
ing, Nos. 4, 6 and 7, North Hempstead, and No. 14, Oyster Bay. 
While I cannot report as favorably in regard to our school-house 
sites, I believe that the people are awaking to the import- 
ance of ample school grounds, and of their being entirely shut 
out from the highway. 

District libraries are sadly neglected, and will soon become 
things of the past unless some action is taken to revive them. 
If each district was obliged, as formerly, to raise by tax .*in 
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amount equal to the amount received from the State, I believe 
that our district libraries would soon be ma^e powerful for good 
among the people. If such a coui*se is impracticable, the amount 
could be well expended in the purchase of school apparatus, the 
need of which is very much felt in every district. 

The free scholarship offered by Cornell University was awarded 
in this assembly district, after a thorough examination, to a stu- 
dent of the public school in the village of Flushing. 

During the past year, I have advertised, in the county papers, 
for applicants for admission to the State normal schools, but with- 
out success. 

The teachers institute, for this county, was held in the village 
of Roslyn, commencing on the seventeenth of October, and con- 
tinuing in session two weeks. Although tha number of teach- 
ers in attendance was not as large as usual, the interest manifested 
was gratifying in the highest degree. The exercises were con- 
ducted by Prof. J. W, Barker, of Buffalo, assisted by R. S. Put- 
nam of Rome. Lectures were given by Prof. E. L. Youmans and 
N. A. Calkins, of New York city. Prof. H. B. Sprague, of Brook- 
lyn, Prof. Ordronaux, of Roslyn, Prof. Barber and others. 
Teachers and friends of education were united in pronouncing it 
one of the most interesting and profitable institutes, ever held in 
the county. I cannot close this pait of my report without extend- 
ing my sincere thanks to the teachers of my district, for their 
regular attendance, cheerful support, and interest manifested 
during the entire session. 

We have a district association which holds its meetings 
quarterly. The exercises consist of essays, selections, debates, 
and the exchange of ideas pertaining to the best methods of teach- 
ing. The teachers and citizens are much interested in these 
associations, and they are, generally, well attended. 

I cannot forbear to say a word in relation to the examination 
of ter.chers, especially in the granting of first grade licenses. I 
believe that teachers, in order to obtain a first grade license, 
should be subjected to a close examination, and also give the 
best satisfactory proofs that they have been successful in the 
management of their schools. If school commissioners do their 
duty, I fail to see any advantages to be gained by adopting a 
uniform standard of examination of teachers throughout the State. 
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A great drawback, in the advaDcement of our common schools, 
is the irregular attendance in almost every district. Many hold 
that compulsory attendance is inconsistent with our free institu- 
tions ; but, when means are so liberally provided, is it more than 
just that those who provide should demand an equivalent? 
Upon the education of the masses, the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment depends. It behooves every good and upright citizen to 
exert himself in the perfecting of our school system, which has 
been so liberally provided for by the people of the Empire State. 

While we may congratulate ourselves upon the advancement 
our schools are making, and upon the increased interest evinced 
by oiir citizens, we should be unjust if we- did not give full credit 
to those to whom credit is due for this advancement — the teachers. 
What will be the most acceptable credit which can be given 
them ? In comparison with other professions, they are but poorly 
paid. Would it not be best to fully compensate them for servi- 
ces rendered ? If we wish for good schools, we must have good 
teachers ; and, to obtain these, we must give good pay. 

I am happy to state that the trustees throughout the district, 
supported by a generous public, are ever mindful of their duties, 
and, with but few exceptions, labor to make our schools, what 
thev should be, " the eflfectual wards of the nation." 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. PECKHAM, 

School Commissioner, 
Geeat Neck, Jan. 4th, 18 71. 



QUEENS COUNTY— Second Disteict. 

Hon. Abeam B. Wbavee, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiE. — Since my accession to the position of school commis- 
sioner for the second district of the county of Queens, I have 
invariably and promptly complied with the request of the Super- 
"-•t^ndent, by annually submitting, to the Department, written 

lorts touching the condition of the schools under my jurisdic- 
on. 

In tlfe present report, I am happy to be enabled to apprise you 
of the increased average attendance of the pupils residing in the 
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respective distiicts, the augmented number of licensed teachers, 
and the continued prosperity of the schools, generally, under my 
supervision. A decidedly progressive spirit continues to per- 
vade the entire district. In several districts, the trustees have 
exercised a wise discretion in judiciously employing only first- 
class teachers in their schools, at adequately remunerative salaries, 
and, as an inevitable and natural result, the standard of teachers' 
qualifications had been greatly elevated. An emulative spirit, 
which is highly commendable and truly encouraging, is also 
being evinced among the tmstees in some districts, contiguously 
located, in obtaining teachers of a higher grade, in the intro- 
duction of good and uniform text-books, and in a more general 
improvement of their school-houses, out-houses, fences, etc., 
which must eventually tend to ameliorate the condition of these 
schools. 

The judicious and energetic tnistees of district No. 7, Wood- 
haven, Jamaica, are now enlarging and much improving their 
school building, at a cost of $2,500 ; when completed, it will 
be one of the largest, most commodious and desirable struc- 
tures of the kind in ijfiy district, and one of which the public- 
spirited tax-payers of the district (who, without a dissenting 
voice, voted in favor of the desired appropriation) ought to feel 
justly proud, as it will, doubtless, be an - ornament to their 
flourishing and rapidly growing village. This school has been 
exceedingly prosperous under its present management. 

The following is a statement of the comparative increase in 
some of the most important financial and statistical items, con- 
tained in my annual abstracts transmitted to the Department, 
for the years IseV and ISVO, respectively. The financial items 
will first be presented under their appropriate headings. 

\\ ECEIPTS. 

18CT. 1870. 

Amount on hand, Oct. 1st, previous . .$6,296 94 $11,292 74 

Apportioned 10,006 17 1.8,665 60 

Raised by tax and rate bills 36,212 79 49, 175 38 

Othersources 2,510 21 1,125 26 



Total $56,026 11 $80,258 83 
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Payments. 

1867. 1870. 

For teachers' wages $28,801 10 $46,836 82 

For libraries 250 09 310 10 

For school apparatus 514 92 694 29 

For colored schools 426 22 557 19 

For school-houses, sites, etc 15,062 20 12,243 51 

For incidental expenses 7 , 074 30 6 , 008 38 

Amount on hand, September 30th. . . 2,896 68 13,603 54 

Total $55,026 11 $80,258 83 

The preceding statement exhibits an increase of $25,232.72, in 
the receipts and disbursements, or an increase of over forty-five 
per cent. The increase in the sum apportioned is over. eighty-six 
per cent. The increase in the amount raised by tax is nearly thirty- 
six per cent. The increase in the sum disbursed for teachers' 
wages is $18,035.12, or sixty-two and a half per cent. A larger 
sum was reported expended for school-house sites, etc., in 1869, 
than in any year since my accession to this office, being $24,411.87, 
or sixty-two per cent greater than that of* 1867. 

The statistical items, are as follows, viz. : 

1867. 1870. 

Number of licensed teachers 80 91^ 

Number of children of school age 12 ,468 14 , 210 

Number of private schools 34 28 

Number of weeks of school 1 , 570 1 , 675 

Number of children attending school 6 , 766 7 , 688 

Average attendance of children residing in dis- 
trict 2,586 3,650 

Number of inspections by commissioner 105 138 

Number of volumes in libraries 10,117 9, 630 

Value of school-house sites $15,815 $18,835 

Value of sites and school-houses. ... 64,540 71,985 

Assessed valuation of property 10,107,289 10,994,189 

Of the eighty teachers reported above, twenty-one are males, 
and fifty-nine are females. Of the ninety-nine above reported. 
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twenty-nine are males, and seventy are females, showing that the 
increase in female teachers is nearly eighteen and two-thirds per 
cent. Tlie increase in the number of children of school age is 
nearly fourteen per cent. The increase in average attendance is 
forty-one per cent. The value of sites and school-houses has 
increased eleven and one-half per cent. The increase in the 
assessed valuation of property, if all the districts had correctly 
reported, would be at least fifteen per cent. 

The teachers' institute, which was held at Roslyn, North 
Hempstead, in the first commissioner district, commencing Octo- 
ber 17th, 1870, and continuiiig in session two weeks, was 
well and satisfactorily conducted by Prof. J. W. Barker, of Buf- 
falo, assisted by Prof. Putnam, of Rome, both of whom imparted 
valuable practical knowledge to those in attendance, and their 
efforts were crowned with much success. The teachers were 
deeply interested in the various and profitable exercises so effi- 
ciently conducted, and were much edified by the excellent 
instruction imparted. All were amply I'epaid for the little incon- 
venience and expense to which they were subjected. A spirited 
spelling match transpired during the session of the institute, in 
which the most intense interest was manifested by the teachers. 
The avei'age per centage of words spelled was eighty-four. 
Highly entertaining lectures were delivered, during the session, 
by Profs. Barker, Youmans, Sprague and Ordronaux, which were 
duly appreciated, and numerously attended by the intelligent 
citizens and friends of popular education in the village, and from 
the surrounding country for a distance of several miles. 

Yours, with the most profound respect, 

ISAAC G. FOSDICK, 

School Commissioner, 
Jamaica, IJbv. 28^A, 1870. 



RENSSELAER COUNTY— First District. 
Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — This district consists of seven towns : Berlin, Grafton, 
lloosick, Lansingburgh, Pittstown, Petersburgh and Schaghticoke. 

The whole number of children between five and twenty-one 
years of age, residmg in this district, is eight thousand six hun- 
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dred and forty-one; the average attendance was two thou- 
sand live hundred and one, showing that twenty-nine per cent 
were in regular attendance the entire time of the school year. 

The number of private schools was seven, of which Berlin had 
one; Lansingburgh, three; Pittstown, one; and Schaghticoke, 
two. The number of pupils attending such private schools was 
four hundred and fifty-nine, of which Berlin had twenty-five; 
Lansingburgh, four hundred ; Pittstown, six ; and Schaghticoke, 
twenty-eight. The whole number of teachers employed dnnng 
the year was one hundred and eighty-eight, of whom fifty were 
males, and one hundred and thirty-eight, females. The number 
of teachers employed at the same time, for twenty-eight weeks or 
more, was one hundred and ten; of which Berlin had eleven; 
Grafton, eleven ; Hoosick, twenty-eight ; Lansingburgh, twelve ; 
Pittstown, nineteen ; Petersburgh, thirteen ; and Schaghticoke, 
sixteen. The number of teachers licensed by local oflScers was 
one hundred and seventy-seven ; by State Superintendent, ten ; 
and by normal school, one. 

A large proportion of the school-houses are in tolerable good 
condition ; several have been thoroughly repaired during the year 
at a considerable expense, and others will be suitably repaired the 
coming year. There is a small number entirely unfit for use, and, 
in some instances, meetings to consider the matter have been 
called, and I hope something will be done in regard to putting 
them in good repair. As a whole, the school-houses, their 
sites and appurtenances, are in a better condition than at any 
former period. 

The Rensselaer county teachers' institute was held this year 
at West Sand Lake, and was pronounced a complete success. 
Prof. Jewell vs sl first-class teacher and manager ; all his exercises 
were interesting and profitable. My associate. Commissioner G. 
W. Hidley, will refer more particularly to the institute and its 
workings. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the successful operation of our 
present noble school system is, in my opinion, the want of a 
sufficient number of good, practical teachers. We have but few 
teachers who are first-class professional ones ; a large majority 
of those, engaged in the business of teaching, do not intend to 
follow it as profession. They are only using the position as a 
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stepping stone to something more congenial or remunerative. 
The employment of this class of teachers is a mistake ; they are 
seldom efficient in their temporary calling. The prevailing idea 
with many trustees, that any young person with little or no 
experience, and small literary attainments, " can teach their school 
because it is small and backward,'\ is a serious mistake ; and many 
children will be witness of its folly and evil consequences all 
their lives. K a school is small and backward, there is the more 
need of a competent, practical teacher to bring the pupils up to 
a fair standard. Again, there is a class who are deserving of. 
censure for continuing in the service as teachers ; for though 
they may have taught for a long period, and held a large number, 
of certificates, yet they have never done anything by way of 
advancement. Thej^ can teach no better to-day than when they 
first commenced. Some such teachers often love to denounce 
their juniors in the profession, and to speak lightly of teachers' 
institutes and teachers' meetings. The time may not be far dis- 
tant when this class of teachers, with all their boasted experience, 
will be obliged to take more pains in qualifying themselves for 
the noble profession, and likewise avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for improvement afforded them by the State Department, 
or leave the profession for want of license. 

Since the institutes are run at a large expense to the State, and 
good conductors are employed in their management, and all 
who attend them are really and peimanently benefited, ought it. 
not to be the highest privilege of teachers, trustees and friends 
of education generally, to do all in their power to promote the 
success and efficiency of the institutes? I appeal to trustees to 
make their selections of teachers from those who attend the 
institutes and endeavor to qualify themselves for their work, that 
the best teachers may be employed. Though this appeal is too 
often disregarded, still there is ^a growing idea that the best 
teachers are the cheapest, and should be employed. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the aid and uniform cour- 
tesy, extended to me by the Department, have been of great 
benefit ; for which I shall ever hold its managers in high esteem. 

AMOS H. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 
Petersburgh, January 3, 1871. 

21 
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dred and forty-one; the average attendance was two thou- 
sand live hundred and one, showing that twenty-nine per cent 
were in regular attendance the entire time of the school year. 

The number of private schools was seven, of which Berlin had 
one; Lansingburgh, three; Pittstown, one; and Schaghticoke, 
two. The number of pupils attending such private schools was 
four hundred and fifty-nine, of which Berlin had twenty-five; 
Lansingburgh, four hundred ; Pittstown, six ; and Schaghticoke, 
twenty-eight. The whole number of teachers employed during 
the year was one hundred and eighty-eight, of whom fifty were 
males, and one hundred and thirty-eight, females. The number 
of teachers employed at the same time, for twenty-eight weeks or 
more, was one hundred and ten; of which Berlin had eleven; 
Grafton, eleven ; Hoosick, twenty-eight ; Lansingburgh, twelve ; 
Pittstown, nineteen; Petersburgh, thirteen; and Schaghticoke, 
sixteen. The number of teachers licensed by local officers was 
one hundred and seventy-seven ; by State Superintendent, ten ; 
and by normal school, one. 

A large proportion of the school-houses are in tolerable good 
condition ; several have been thoroughly repaired during the year 
at a considerable expense, and others will be suitably repaired the 
coming year. There is a small number entirely unfit for use, and, 
in some instances, meetings to consider the matter have been 
called, and I hope something will be done in regard to putting 
them in good repair. As a whole, the school-houses, their 
sites and appurtenances, are in a better condition than at any 
former period. 

The Rensselaer county teachers' institute was held this year 
at West Sand Lake, and was pronounced a complete success. 
Prof. Jewell \9 a first-class teacher and manager ; all his exercises 
were interesting and profitable. My associate. Commissioner G. 
W. Hidley, will refer more particularly to the institute and its 
workings. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the successful operation of our 
present noble school system is, in my opinion, the want of a 
sufficient number of good, practical teachers. We have but few 
teachers who are first-class professional ones ; a large majority 
of those, engaged in the business of teaching, do not intend to 
follow it as profession. They are only using the position as a 
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stepping stone to something more congenial or remunerative. 
The employment of this class of teachers is a mistake ; they are 
seldom efficient in their temporary calling. The prevailing idea 
with many trustees, that any young person with little or no 
experience, and small literary attainments, '^ can teach their school 
because it is small and backward,'\ is a serious mistake ; and many 
children will be witness of its folly and evil consequences all 
their lives. K a school is small and backward, there is the more 
need of a competent, practical teacher to bring the pupils up to 
a fair standard. Again, there is a class who are deserving of. 
censure for continuing in the service as teachers ; for though 
they may have taught for a long period, and held a large number, 
of certificates, yet they have never done anything by way of 
advancement. Thej^ can teach no better to-day than when they 
first commenced. Some such teachers often love to denounce 
their juniors in the profession, and to speak lightly of teachers' 
institutes and teachers' meetings. The time may not be far dis- 
tant when this class of teachers, with all their boasted experience, 
will be obliged to take more pains in qualifying themselves for 
the noble profession, and likewise avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for improvement afforded them by the State Department, 
or leave the profession for want of license. 

Since the institutes are run at a large expense to the State, and 
good conductors are employed in their management, and all 
who attend them are really and permanently benefited, ought it 
not to be the highest privilege of teachei*s, trustees and friends 
of education generally, to do all in their power to promote the 
success and efficiency of the institutes ? I appeal to trustees to 
make their selections of teachers from those who attend the 
institutes and endeavor to qualify themselves for their work, that 
the best teachers may be employed. Though this appeal is too 
often disregarded, still there is a growing idea that the best 
teachers are the cheapest, and should be employed. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the aid and uniform cour- 
tesy, extended to me by the Department, have been of great 
benefit ; for which I shall ever hold its managers in high esteem. 

AMOS H. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 
Petersburgh, January 3, 1871. 
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RICHMOND COXJNTY. 
Hon. Abbam B. Weaves, Superintendent of Public I^istruction: 

Sib. — In most of the districts in this county, the condition of 
the schools is advancing. Here, as everywhere, there are locali- 
ties where isolated condition, and the narrow, illiberal views of 
one or two of the leading inhabitants, keep the schools far behind 
the average. Unattractive and uncomfortable school-houses, the 
practice of engaging the cheapest teachers that caA be foundj 
and an indisposition to furnish necessary school books and appa- 
ratus, indicate the need of more light and a better spirit in some 
corners of this island. Still, on the whole, there is progress. 
The superior prosperity of many of the schools is shaming the 
tinistees of other districts near them into nf^king some improve- 
ment, however small. In the matter of salaries, especially,- there 
are some changes for the better. 

Two of the districts have made arrangements to build new and 
handsome school-houses, one to cost $30,000, and the'other about 
half as much. In a third, a similar arrangement looking to a 
much needed new school-house, and for which the best portion 
of the tax-payers were willing to vote $25,000, was fnistrated 
by the short-sighted economy of a few, who drummed up every 
ignorant voter in the district to vote unwittingly against their 
own interest, and that of their children. The movement, how- 
ever, is not destroyed ; it is only delayed. 

Several of the schools have added to their staff of teachei's; 
and some changes of teachers have been made, generally much 
to the advantage of the schools concerned. 

In common with so many of the commissioner districts, as 
indicated in their reports, we need here something to enforce a 
better attendance in our schools. ' There is a gain in this, as com- 
pared with last year's report, of one hundred and twenty ; but 
still the attendance is not one-half of what it ought to be. 
There are, in this county, eleven thousand and seventeen children 
of school age. Of these, only five thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five are registered as having attended school during some 
portion of the year; and, out of those registered, only three 
thousand and fifty-two, barely one-fourth of the whole within 
school age, have made up the average attendance. Some provi- 
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9ion to enforce attendance is manifestly necessary to supplement 
the free school law, and to bring out its full benefits. Some 
provision, also, compelling the districts to supply the schools 
with proper books and stationery, is very desirable. In those 
districts where such a provision already exists, its good effects 
are evident. 

Dividing the whole money expended for school purposes by 
the average attendance, the amount per scholar is $25.06. Taking 
that which goes exclusively for teachers' wages, the am6unt per 
scholar is $14.35. For this, in many of our school^,' =a1i education 
is given which, in the branches taught, .is not surpdsfsed' by the 
most expensive and pretentious of the private schools, some of 
which charge ten and twelve times as much. In several of the 
districts, a liberal provision is made for a night school, into which 
are garthered numbers of young people of both sexes, up to the 
age of twenty-five or thirty, anxious to .redeem the neglected 
opportunities of earlier days. 

Several of the commissioners report in favor of only one 
tinistee in each district. My own experience is decidedly in 
favor of • the system of three trustees, in preference to every 
other. We have, in this county, examples of other methods. 
Where there is but one trustee, if he be of the right kind, 
nothing can be better; but then, to say the most, it is only 
an even chance whether a good one shall be selected. In 
the only instance in which the trustees of the village are also 
school trustees, the result is most disastrous. Their special act, 
and village charter, have enabled them to mix up the school and 
general funds. The village is hopelessly in debt. The teachers, 
some twenty-six in number, are not paid, and have suffered 
greatly in consequence ; and, unless some remedy can soon be 
found, their school organization will go back to chaos, and will 
have to be remodeled on first principles. 

Our annual institute was completely successful. All the 
teachers attended, with the exception of one or two who w^ere 
excused on account of sickness of relatives. Rev. Dr. Jewell 
commended himself to all, by the thorough and practical char- 
acter of his instructions generally, and by the felicitous tact 
which he displayed in drawing out from the teachei^s an expres- 
sion of their various difficulties and perplexities, and by the 
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RICHMOND COXJNTY. 
Hon, Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Jtistruction: 

Sib. — In most of the districts in this county, the condition of 
the schools is advancing. Here, as everywhere, there are locali- 
ties where isolated condition, and the narrow, illiberal views of 
one or two of the leading inhabitants, keep the schools far behind 
the average. Unattractive and uncomfortable school-houses, the 
practice of engaging the cheapet^t teachers that caA be found j 
and an indisposition to furnish necessary school books and appar 
ratus, indicate the need of more light and a better spirit in some 
corners of this island. Still, on the whole, thiere is progresH. 
The supeiior prosperity of many of the schools is -shaming the 
trustees of other districts near them into nf^king some improve- 
ment, however small. In the matter of salaries, especially,- there 
are some changes for the better. 

Two of the districts have made arrangements to build new and 
handsome school-houses, one to cost $30,000, and the'other about 
half as much. In a third, a similar arrangement looking to a 
much needed new school-house, and for which the best portion 
of the tax-payers were willing to vote $25,000, was fnistrated 
by the short-sighted economy of a few, who drummed up every 
ignorant voter in the district to vote unwittingly against their 
own interest, and that of their children. The movement, how- 
ever, is not destroyed ; it is only delayed. 

Several of the schools have added to their staff of teachei's; 
and some changes of teachers have been made, generally much 
to the advantage of the schools concerned. 

In common with so many of the commissioner districts, as 
indicated in their reports, we need here something to enforce a 
better attendance in our schools. ' There is a gain in this, as com- 
pared with last year's report, of one hundred and twenty ; but 
still the attendance is not one-half of what it ought to be. 
There are, in this county, eleven thousand and seventeen children 
of school age. Of these, only five thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five are registered as having attended school during some 
portion of the year; and, out of those registered, only three 
thousand and fifty-two, barely one-fourth of the whole within 
school age, have made up the average attendance. Some provi- 
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9ioD to enforce attendance is manifestly necessary to sui>plement 
the free school law, and to bring out its full benefits. Some 
provision, also, compelling t6e districts to supply the schools 
with proper books and stationery, is very desirable. In those 
districts where such a provision already exists, its good effects 
are evident. 

Dividing the whole money expended for school purposes by 
the average attendance, the amount per scholar is $25.06. Taking 
that which goes exclusively for teachers' wages, the am6unt per 
scholar is $14.35. For this, in many of our school^,* 'Ati education 
is given which, in the branches taught, .is not surpdsfSed' by the 
most expensive and pretentious of the private schools, solne of 
which charge ten and twelve times as much. In several of the 
districts, a liberal provision is made for a night school, into which 
are gathered numbers of young people of both sexes, up to the 
age of twenty-five or thirty, anxious to redeem the neglected 
opportunities of earlier days. 

Several of the commissioners report in favor of only one 
trustee in each district. My own experience is decidedly in 
favor of the system of three trustees, in preference to every 
other. We have, in this county, examples of other methods. 
Where there is but one trustee, if he be of the right kind, 
nothing can be better; but then, to say the most, it is only 
an even chance whether a good one shall be selected. In 
the only instance in which the trustees of the village are also 
school trustees, the result is most disastrous. Their special act, 
and village charter, have enabled them to mix up the school and 
general funds. The village is hopelessly in debt. The teachers, 
some twenty-six in number, are not paid, and have suffered 
greatly in consequence ; and, unless some remedy can soon be 
found, their school organization will go back to chaos, and will 
have to be remodeled on first principles. 

Our annual institute was completely successful. All the 
teachers attended, with the exception of one or two who were 
excused on account of sickness of relatives. Rev. Dr. Jewell 
commended himself to all, by the thorough and practical char- 
acter of his instructions generally, and by the felicitous tact 
which he displayed in drawing out from the teachei*8 an expres- 
sion of their various difficulties and perplexities, and by the 
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invariable readiness and fullness with which he met every ques- 
tion proposed, as well as by the kindly, genial manner of his 
whole intercourse with us. We feel ourselves greaitly indebted 
to the Department for sending us such conductors as it has been 
our good fortune, in every instance, to receive. The public 
opinion regarding institutes is now so completely disabused of 
former prejudices, that next year there will be a demand for a two 
weeks' session, with the willing concuiTence of the trusteeSj 
almost without exception. The teachers are unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their expression of benefit and enjoyment from 
the exercises. 

There is certainly, in the majority of the districts in the 
county, a growing spint of liberality in matters connected witb 
the schools generally, which cannot fail to make itself felt among 
the others where a more narrow feeling lingers, and which will 
lead, at no distant day, rather to a friendly emulation in advanc- 
ing the interests of our public schools. 

Very respectfully, 

JAMES BROWNLEE, 

School Commissioner, 
Stapleton, December, 1870. 



ROCKLAND COUNTY. 

Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib. — In accordance with the request contained in your recent 
circular, I have the honor to present the following brief report : 

The county of Rockland forms a single commissioner district, 
and embraces the five towns, Orangetown, Clarkstown, Ramapo, 
Haverstraw and Stony Point. There are forty-two school dis- 
tricts, in all of which school was held for the full term of twenty- 
eight weeks, and in many for a longer period, during the school 
year just ended. These schools are all well attended, and, under 
efficient teachers, are progressing very favorably, and seem to 
meet the requirements of their several localities. 

Within the county are two incorporated free schools, under 
special charters ; one of which. No. 4, of Orangetown, has intro- 
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duced object teaching. The system has hardly been sufficiently 
tested to warrant any very decidedly favorable opinion, but it has 
thus far met with success, and hopes are entertained of increased 
favor. It is believed that the superiority of this method of teach- 
ing over earlier systems will soon be manifested, and that it will 
be more generally adopted. 

During the last year, many marked improvements in school- 
houses, and additions to sites, have been made. There seems to 
be a very general desire to place our schools at the highest attain- 
able point of efficiency and good standing. We expect to hold 
a teachers' institute in the spring, before which time I shall 
endeavor to visit all the schools within my district, and have a 
personal interchange of opinions on the matter with the several 
teachers of the county, as I desire to present the matter to them 
personally, and can then better determine the advisability of 
holding one. There seems to be an indisposition on the part of 
many of the teachers to attend them, as only eleven or twelve 
attended last year ; and, while the efficacy of these institutes is 
undeniable, I hardly deem it justifiable to hold one this winter, 
creating an expense to the county, with the prospect of only a 
small attendance, and that composed mainly of graduates of 
normal schools, when the chief object is to benefit those who 
have not attended the normal schools. 

One very noticeable fault, in this county, and to which I would 
most earnestly call attention, is, that the district boundaries are, 
with few exceptions, very inaccurately defined. Very few of the 
districts have any positively known boundaries; and scarcely 
any of them are recorded as required by law. Many of the lines 
are merely traditionary, and disputes about boundaries, taxes, 
residence, etc., are of frequent occurrence, making the duties of a 
school commissioner onerous in the highest degree. These diffi- 
culties are only settled after long and bitter disputes, leaving a 
feeling, on the part of one of the districts, that they have suffered 
a grievance. 

During the short time in which I have had the pleasure of hold- 
ing the office of school commissioner, questions relating to these 
subjects have constantly arisen, and have caused much labor to 
correct. Much good would result, could the entire county be 
re-districted, retaining, where it is practicable^ old lines and 
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boundaries, and defining with accuracy the several districts, and 

properly recording them with the town and county clerks. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NELSON PUFF, 

School Commissioner. 
Nyack, December 14, 1870. 



ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY — Fiest District. 
Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instructim : 

Sir. — The undersigned, school commissioner for the first district 
of St. Lawrence county, in obedience to your requirement, re8pec^ 
fully submits the following report of the "condition an J wants" 
of the schools under his jurisdiction. 

Trustees' reports have been received from one hundred and 
fifty-one districts. Only one of this number. No. 1, Oswegatchie, 
failed to keep the full time required by law. The affidavit of the 
trustee, stating the reason for a non-compliance in this respect, 
was duly forwarded with my annual abstract. 

The following is the financial statement of the district for the 
past year, as compared with 1869: 

Receipts. 

1869. 1870. 

Amount on hand : $193 64 $351 3) 

Apportioned 15,40103 16,322 75 

Gospel and school lands 912 87 1,005 76 

Raised by tax 20,086 18 24,402 80 

Teachers' board : 3,809 86 3,682 21 

Other services 283 42 101 74 

Total . . . , $40,687 00 $44,872 63 

Payments. 

1869. 1870. 

For teachers' wages '. ... $27,401 77 $28, 705 08 

For libraries 67 43 61 54 

For school apparatus • • • • 89 83 34 80 

For school-houses and sites 9,461 60 12,805 30 

Other incidental expenses 3,214 67 2,946 18 

Amount on hand 481 80 329 73 

Total $40,687 00 $44, 872 63 
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From the above, it will be observed that the increase of receipts 
and expenditures, over the previous year, was $4,185.63, and that 
$3,343.80, of this amount, was for school-houses and sites, ten 
new school-houses having been built the past year ; thirteen were 
erected in 1869^ making, in the last two years, twenty-three. In 
the village of Gouvenieur (District No. 1), a substantial house 
has been built after the mpst approved modem style, an orna- 
ment to that enterpnsing and, growing village. It is thirty-five 
by forty-eight feet, has two stories, and contains five rooms and a 
basement for f ueL On the first floor are two rooms, twenty-four 
by thirty-five feet each, intended for the primary and intermedi- 
ate departments. On the second floor, is one room for the advanced 
department, a recitation room thirteen by twenty feet, and a 
library room thirteen by thirteen feet. The finishing of the 
interior is of the best material, such as oak, white and curled 
maple, tastefully done, and really makes an interesting place 
for children. I shall be disappointed if the increased efliciency 
of this school does not amply reward the people for their 
liberality. 

These are evidences of prosperity which, we feel satisfied, all 
else being equal, will compare favorably with other localities in 
the State. Nor has this expenditure correspondingly reduced 
the amount paid for teacher's wages, as might be supposed, for 
we have an increase here of $1,303.31 over the previous year. 

Out of $285.35 appropriated for library purposes in the dis- 
tnct, only the sum of $51.54 is reported as having been expended 
for books, which is a few dollars less than in 1869. In my opin- 
ion, it is high time that this present method of expending the 
$55,000, originally designed for the beneficent purpose of school 
district libraries, should be stopped. The fund should be faith- 
fully expended for the sole purpose of improving the libraries, 
or the school commissioners should be authorized to add it to 
the general fund to be appoi-tioned for teacher's wages, and thus 
save the useless labor and mockery of distributing it to the seve- 
ral districts, to be expended widely diffei'ent from the manner 
purported. It is apparent that a very large proportion of the 
trustees take advantage of the discretion vested in them, to use 
this fund, whenever it falls below three dollars, for teacher's 
wages^ with the view of lessening the aggregate of the district 
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tax. Nor does the three-dollar clause alwjtys restrain them. 
The feature, denying this discretion to one district having |3 
apportioned to it, while it allows it to another having $2.99, is 
so glaringly inconsistent, that it loses for it the respect of the 
people. The library is an indispensable necessity for the perfec- 
tion of our common school system ; and a vigorous effort should 
be made to save it from utter failure. 

While many of the countries of Europe have recently been 
making praiseworthy efforts to establish these useful institutions, 
shall we suffer ours to be neglected and fall into decay ? We are 
told that the people are indifferent in regard to them. Has not 
the policy pursued by the State, in reference to them, produced 
and stimulated this indifference ? We cannot but feel that it is 
largely responsible for it ; for indifference on the part of the State 
begets a corresponding indifference on the part of" the people. 
Let the State, by her action, show that the library is w6rthy of 
appreciation, and that she expects it to be respected. A parent, 
knowing the best interests of his children, would be culpable, if 
he did not require of them that they pursue such a course as 
would best promote their own interests. So the State, in educa- 
tional matters particularly, should not pander so much to the 
caprices of an ignorant populace. There should be a hand to 
execute law, as well as a hand to make it. It is questionable, if 
we do not suffer more from excess of legislation than from the 
lack of it. 

A State cannot preserve its dignity, or its existence even, by 
refusing to exact obedience. We may study with profit, perhaps, 
the example of the province of Ontario, in relation to public 
libraries. " A special fund has been constituted (the public library 
fund), and the towns vote, also, a separate tax for the purchase 
pf books. The superior council of public insti-uction has pub- 
lished a catalogue of more than six thousand works, that it can 
procure at a reduced price because it buys so many of tbem. The 
school committee, or town authorities, send a list of the books 
which they wish to obtain, with the price annexed, and receive, 
besides the works for which they sent, other volumes worth an 
equal amount. The State thus pays half the expense, and the 
fiuperior council, more intelligent than the local authorities, can 
select books for which the latter would not have thought to ask. 
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A hall is appropriated to the public library, usually in the school 
house, and the teacher is appointed librarian. He is thus enabled 
to continue his own education, which teachers can rarely do in 
the country, and he can still direct the intellectual culture of his 
former pupils, by the books which he recommends and loans to 
them," There are many reasons, perhaps, why the library should 
be securely placed in the school-room, and the teacher made 
librarian during the session of the school, and held personally 
responsible to the district, or trustee, for injury or loss of books ; 
and the trustee be made librarian during vacations, and held 
accountable to his successor in office. 

The schools, with the exception, perhaps, of blackboards, are 
almost entirely destitute of school apparatus. The people, or 
some of them, are almost becoming enthusiastic over the system 
of " object teaching," yet there is scarcely a map, globe, or other 
object to be found in the school room to illustrate any given prin- 
ciple. While the State is appropriating its thousands to inculcate 
this theory to those who are to be in turn the teachers of acade- 
mies and advanced schools elsewhere, is it too much to ask for 
some simple apparatus, of acknowledged importance, for the 
common school ? We think not. 

We enter our plea here, as elsewhere, in behalf of the common 
schools, the importance of which, says Horace Man, consists 
chiefly in the fact that they are common. The State expends 
$140,0Q0, annually, for the support of normal schools alone, in 
which to educate teachers for the common schools; but not one 
in one hundred of the graduates can be presumed ever to 
teach therein, especially with the only guaranty to the State of 
their services, — an " implied promise assumed by students upon 
entering the school." Nor is it certain that any better means 
can be devised to secure their services. 

A large proportion of the common school districts are com- 
paratively poor, and the amount annually raised therein for the 
support of schools is already burdensome, far exceeding the 
amount received from the State. With their present means, it is 
evident that these students cannot be adequately remunerated. 
Will they voluntarily engage to teach unless they are ? The 
State may decide upon the propriety of coercive measures ? I 
have little faith in such, even to secure to the common schools the 
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benefits these institutions were originally designed and expected 
to confer. Before authorizing the establishment of more of these 
schools, would it not be well to wait a partial realization of the 
benefits which it is claimed will result from those already in suc- 
cessful operation, and, in the meantime, inaugurate such measures 
as will more directly promote the efficiency of the district school ? 

To this end we would respectfully suggest an appropriation of 
$10 annually, for three years, to each of the several school dis- 
tricts in the State for school apparatus, on the condition that 
each of the districts add to this sum fifty percent annually, for 
the same period of time, and likewise provide in the s^'hool-room 
a suitable place for its reception and safety. The law, ?ts it is, 
concedes the utility of apparatus, by peimitting the inhabitants 
of the several districts, to raise by tax, a specific sum for this 
purpose. Its existence for the last thirty or foity years is suffi- 
cient evidence of the inefficiency of a law, I'elative to taxation, 
simply .permissive. Shall this destitution of the essential means 
of instruction be allowed to continue, when an appropriation less 
than the sum annually expended for the support of our normal 
schools will effectually remove it ? Yankee ingenuity, common 
to our teachers as well as the race, will soon discover its utility, 
and leai*n, through its aid, to impait useful information. 

I also submit the following comparative statistical statement, 
for the last two years: 

1809. 1870. 

Number of children over five and under 

twenty-one yeare of age 7,493 6,590 

Number of weeks of school 4 , 396 4 , 483 

Number of children in attendance, re- 
siding in the district 5,656 5,635 

Average attendance of children, residing 

in the district 2,820 2,893 

Number of visits by school commissioner 108 118 

Number of voltimes in district libraries 8,376 8,134 

Value of district libraries $3,112 $3,248 

Number of libraries having a case for 

books 93 82 

Value of sites $8,012 $8,408 

Value of school-houses and sites 60,402 66,876 

Assessed valuation of the district 3,625,082 8,677,815 
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It will be observed from the above that there is a falling off, in 
the number of children reported of school age, of nearly one 
thousand. I am totally at a loss to account for this discrepancy, 
unless it is from the inaccuracy of trustees' reports, and I was 
of the opinion that this part of their report has usually been very 
nearly correct. There were reported, in the year 1869, of school 
age, thirty-six moi*e than the previous year, while, for the year 
1870, we have nine hundred and three less. I have not been made 
aware of any unusual mortality among children, nor of any 
unusual exodus from the distnct, that can in any manner account 
for this loss. There may have been a falling off, however, in 
population, common to other niral portions of the State, as shown 
by our recent census ; but this affords no satisfactory solution of 
the mystery. Notwithstanding the wide difference in the num- 
ber of children of school age, the number reported in actual 
iattendance, "residing in the district," the past year, was only 
twenty-one less than in the year previous, while, for a little 
longer term than that of 1869, we have an increased average 
attendance of seventy-three. This loss in the number of children 
incure a loss to the entire district, on the basis of last year's 
apportionment, of about $496. The entire district gains on its^ 
increased average attendance about $105, making a total loss of - 
$391. 

The chief difficulty in the way of our school interests at the 
present time, and which the State should at once direct its best 
efforts to remove, is the inequality of local taxation. As already 
intimated, taxation for school purposes, in very many districts,' 
has become burdensome ; a fact, which we cannot much longer 
wisely ignore. The assessed valuation of the several school dis- 
tricts, as reported by their trustees, varies from $250,000 to less 
than $4,000. This disparity of means broods discontent, and 
induces the trustee to employ cheap teachei*s, disregarding almost 
entirely experience and fitness as elements of value. This fault 
was very pertinently and forcibly urged against the former rate- 
bill system, and contributed very largely, no doubt, to its abro- 
gation. It is not less apparent to-day, nor the reasons for its 
removal less urgent, although the burdens of taxation may have 
been in a measure, perhaps, transferred to different shoulders. 

The exact course to be pursued, or the means to be employed, 
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to more nearly equalize these burdens, it may be difficult to point 
out. That the schools should be entirely supported by State 
taxation is not advocated to any considerable extent. Yet very 
many, awake to the importance of this subject, are of the opinion 
that the means derived from this source should be considerably 
increased, with the view of lessening the amount necessary to be 
raised for teachers' wages in the respective districts. Others, 
equally well informed, are of the opinion that the cost of build- 
ing school-houses, necessary out-buildings, keeping them in repair, 
inclosing, grading, and otherwise beautifying school grounds, 
should be borne partly by the State, partly, perhaps, by towns, 
and partly by districts, but not solely by the latter, as at present. 
This would remove from the district one of the greatest sources 
of contention, and more equally distribute the burdens of taxa- 
tion, which is but just ; yet it would not so far remove local 
taxation as to prevent a generous rivalry for the best school- 
houses, best teachers, and best schools. Nor is this the only 
benefit to be conferred. The very important matter of the con- 
struction and ventilation of school-houses could, as it manifestly 
should, be removed beyond the control of the ignorance and self- 
ishness of a local board. The tnistee may wisely, j)erhaps, be 
allowed a voice in this matter, but he should not be permitted 
to be the sole dictator. 

But I am extending this report far beyond the limits originally 
intended. I find many topics of interest pressing upon me, of 
which I would like to speak, but I am prevented by the scissors 
of time. 

M. L. LAUGHLIN, 

School Commissioner. 
Hammond, Decem^ber 13, 1870, 



SARATOGA COUNTY.— Piest Distetct. 

Hon. Abeam B. Weavee, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiE. — ^In compliance with your request, I submit this report of 
the wants and condition of the schools, in my jurisdiction, with 
such other matter as my experience has suggested, relating to 
|;he workings of the present school system. 
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You have said " The existing system is more perfect in its 
structure, than in operation." With this opinion, I agree ; still I 
have not hesitated to suggest such minor alterations in the law, 
as practical experience has convinced me would be advantageous. 
The system for its practical working is, in a great degree, depend- 
ent upon commissioners. It is a grand, comprehensive and bene- 
ficial system, well adapted, in its general outlines, for promoting 
educational interests. Like every other system, however, perfec- 
tion in its details can only be arrived at by years of careful study 
and experience. The Superintendent, the Department and the 
Legislature, call only deal with the system in its general features, 
it being left to the commissioners, to a great extent, to work out 
its details. If they are practical men, careful to observe, patient 
to study, and truthful to report, their experience cannot fail to 
point out wise suggestions, that wise legislation may and will find 
available. I am a plain, practical man, accustomed to treat every 
matter of business in a practical manner, and, therefore, always 
look for a remedy when I find matters do not go smoothly or 
efficiently. Too much legislation is an evil. The continual tinker- 
ing of laws is equally so. I do not, therefore, suggest any radical 
reform,^ but only such improvement in a few minor points, as 
would greatly facilitate the labors of a careful, conscientious com- 
missioner. We will not do too much, probably, if left unham- 
pered. Let no fetters, therefore, be placed upon us, if, perchance, 
we are willing " to do our might" in advancing educational 
interests in our humble sphere. 

Cornell University/. — ^I have known of but one application in 
this county for an appointment to the Cornell University, during 
the past year, and that was from the district of my colleague, 
Mr. Stiles. There is a general lack of information in regard to 
the objects, benefits and mode of admission to this institution. 
Nearly all the knowledge, the public have in regard to it, is fur- 
nished by commissioners. They cannot make this matter a 
specialty, and some method should be devised for giving general 
information upon this subject, at such frequent intervals that the 
public might soon become familiar with it. Perhaps as good a 
plan as any would be to have circulars furnished by the State, and 
distributed by commissioners at the same time they distribute 
trustees reports, with directions making it the duty of trustees 
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to read snch circulars at the annnal school meeting. In this 
manner, the inhabitants of each district would be made aware ol 
the existence and objects of this institution. The method sug- 
gested in the circular of the superintendent, dated December 20, 
1867, is defective, in my opinion, in failing to bring the matter to 
the notice of the masses. Few district-school scholars ever give 
the subject attention. It is not until they are through with dis- 
trict schools, that this or any similar subject receives careful con- 
sideration at their hands. Teachers aspire to the normal school 
as more in their line, and naturally give their preferences that 
way ; trustees as a rule will not attend to it, as the law now is. 
So many of them are ignorant, careless \and indifferent, that they 
will not bring it to public notice, merely upon the suggestions or 
advice of the commissioner. Make it in some way a legal duty, 
and it will receive attention. 

The method of appointment should also be modified ; it is at 
present extremely cumbersome. There is too much " red tape " 
in the existing method. I can suggest none better than the 
one used in appointments to the nonnal schools. Years of expe- 
rience, and thousands of worthy candidates, have established the 
wisdom of this simple plan. The examination and recommenda- 
tion of the commissioner, strengthened by the appointment of 
the State Superintendent, confirnjed by the final examination and 
approval of the faculty, is a simple, practical and safe plan, that 
has in other schools stood the test of actual trial, and may be fol- 
lowed advantageously in this. 

Union Schools, — One union free school has been formed in my 
district, within the past year, by the consolidation of common 
school districts, Nos. 1 and 12, Milton, under -the provisions of 
the general law. This school is in the village of Ballston Spa, 
lying in the towns of Milton and Ballston,. a^bout three-fourths 
of the village and of the union district being in the former town. 
The board of education is composed of some of the most promi- 
nent and liberal minded m<?n ' of the village. This large and 
flourishing; village, has for veal's been provided with very limited 
facilities for educating its children. Two small district school- 
houses, with only three teachers in both^ have been all the public 
schools of the place. Upon these alone, have the poorer class of 
people had to depend. Beyond this the public have been com- 
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pelled to depend upon private schools, a swarm of which haVe 
necessarily sprung into existence, or else upon boarding schools 
at a distance. Experience shows that small private schools are 
very inefficient. They cannot, or at least do* not, keep pace with 
the progressive ideas of the age. It is perceptible at a glance 
that this village is not provided with adequate educational facili- 
ties. The board of education has thus far been unable to obtain 
the consent of the people, authorizing the erection of a new 
school building large enough to accommodate the wants of the 
district. A few wealthy but penurious men, who have no chil- 
dren to send to school, by aid of the ever-available cry of •" high 
taxes," have been able tp naarshal a .sufficient number of the 
laboiing classes to vote down every proposition made by the 
board of education, looking toward an improved school. A 
majority of the tax-payers of the village and district would 
sanction any action the board of education might take in the 
matter, if they w^ere only present at the school meeting. But 
experience shows it to be alnaost impossible to get a majority of 
the inhabitants of. a manufacturing village to attend a school 
meeting. It strikes me, that the law might with advantage be so 
nfiodified, as to prevent a minority, in any locality, from blocking 
the cause of education. If our district limits corresponded pre- 
cisely with the village limits, then, by sectibtj :&, title 9, of the 
school act, the difficulty could be overcome, inasmuch as the cor- 
porate authorities of the village would cheerfully co-operate with 
the board of education in any measures the latter might recom- 
mend. The diffisrence between the boundaries of the village and 
those of th(B district is but trifling, yet it is enough to answer 
the purpose of the anti-educational party. . 

The law in my opinion should allow boards of education to 
prepare estimates, verified by affidavit of the president and clerk 
of the board, of the sums necessary in their opinion for making 
additions, alterations or improvements to the sites or stric- 
tures belonging to the district, or for the purchase of other sites 
or structures, or for the erection of new buildings, or for such 
other purpose relating to the support and welfare of the school, 
as they may by resolution approve ; with power to raise such 
moneys in one sum or by installments ; and such estimates to be 
published at least ten days in advance of a meeting at which 
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they are to be submitted to the district. If, at such meeting, a 
majority of the inhabitants, entitled to vote at school meeting, 
shall vote against such estimates, they are of no effect. If, at 
such meeting, a majority shall not vote against such estimates, 
they are to become of full force and binding upon such district; 
subject, however, to an appeal brought by any twelve voters of 
said district, within twenty days of such meeting, to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction who should have power of final 
decision. This plan merely changes the ratification of the action 
of the board of education, from a majority of those present and 
voting in the affirmative, so as to allow their action to be final, 
unless a majority of the voters of the distinct appear and vote in 
the negative. If those who are opposed to the action of the 
board of education have a righteous cause, the public will not 
fail to see it, and they have the power in their own hands to pre- 
vent the board from committing an act of usurpation, or from 
any extravagant or unwarranted expenditure. Backed as this 
method is by the further right of appeal, I cannot see that it is 
possible for a board of education to work an act of injustice to . 
their constituents. 

The reason, why this change is desirable, is that it is easier to 
get the people to vote against an official act, than to get them 
to vote in favor of it. Public officers are always subject to pub- 
lic criticism. It is right that they should be. But, unfortunately, 
they cannot, at times, persuade the public to rally to their sup- 
port. Not but that the people would support them, if they wei^e 
present when their support is needed. The trouble is they will 
not turn out to give that support. Anti-administration men are 
always the most active ; their very existence depends upon their 
activity. Reformers must always give I'easons for their action, 
while they, who think " things are well enough as they are," can 
refrain from giving reasons, and stop reform by simply saying no. 

TVustees, — ^Experience has shown that it is almost impossible to 
have good schools, without you have good trustees ; those, who 
will take some interest in educational matters ; those, who will try 
and hire the best teachers and not the cheapest. Many trustees ' 
aim to keep the time of school down to twenty-eight weeks, and 
then hire the cheapest teacher, to make the public money, 
as nearly as possible, pay teachers' wages. Some of them, in plain 
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violation of the law, make it one of the conditions of hiring, that 
the teacher shall not attend the institute, if the institute occurs 
duiing the term. 

Great confusion is caused by the divided responsibility in dis- 
tricts having three trustees. The law should be amended so as 
to allow only one trustee in each district. I also think he should 
hold his office for three years, and be paid for discharging the 
duties of his office a per diem allowance equal, at least, to the 
sum allowed town officers per diem for discharging their duties ; 
I would compel them by law to keep a book of records of all 
official transactions of their districts. Eleven districts in 
my jurisdiction are reported as not keeping such a book. 
Every official act should be a matter of permanent record. The 
number of vexatious matters referred to commissioners, and of 
sippeals to the Department, might be materially lessened by this 
simple method of keeping a local history of district matters. A 
penalty should be imposed for a disregard of this regulation. I 
think trustees should be required to make oath to the correctness 
of their report to the commissioners, instead of certifying to 
them as at present. All other officials are required to make oath 
to the correctness of their financial transactions, and I can see no 
reason for a discrimination in favor of school-district trustees. 
Some means should also be devised for breaking up the attempts 
made by trustees to keep teachers from attending institutes. 

M^airs, — ^The powers conferred upon commissioners by § 13, 
title 2, of the school act, as to alterations and repairs of school- 
houses and out-buildings, condemning school-houses in concurrence 
with supervisors, etc., should be made effective, by giving com- 
missioners the power to enforce their orders. The penalty, for 
refusing to obey a reasonable order in such cases, should be the 
withholding of the public money, until the order is obeyed. Dis- 
tricts are protected, from oppressive and unjust orders, by the 
right of appeal to the Superintendent. It is an outrage upon 
decency to ask teachers, or children, to enter a school not pro- 
vided with a secure and comfortable privy, I found many such, 
and have been able, in a portion of the cases, to secui'e the desired 
reform. Others will promise, but do not fulfill. In a couple of 
instances, I was gravely informed by the trustees, " that they had 
always got along so, and guessed they could yet." I have iu my 
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district perhaps a dozen school-houseSy that are entirely unfit for 
tenancy by any human being. It is extremely difficult to get 
supervisors to act in concert for their condemnation. They dis- 
like taking the responsibility, preferring to leave the matter with 
the inhabitants of the respective districts. Commissioners find 
this, in many instances, to be a slow way of securing i-eform. 
They could, in such cases, act with greater efficiency, if alone, and, 
considering the right of the district to appeal, with equal justice. 
The nature of his office makes the commissioner a better judge 
of the requirements of the district, than the supervisor can be. 

District school-houses, in a great majority of cases, are dis- 
tinguished for the ingenuity displayed in making them uncomfort- 
able. Placed in the most barren site that can be found in the 
district ; exposed to the sweeping wintry winds, equally with the 
full benefit of the summer sun " from the rising thereof even 
unto the going down of the same ; " painted red, if at all ; with- 
out blinds ; no attention paid to ventilation ; with bare walls, 
high straight benches, and desks well adapted to producing spinal 
deformities, they are the dread and terror of the little ones. 
Remembered for years with the same feeling with which the 
released convict remembers his former prison, no " Fond recollec- 
tion presents them to view " as we look back to the scenes of our 
youth. Make the school-house pleasant and attractive, and the 
child will be eager to go to school. Make it detestable, and the 
child feels a hatred for the school-house, that attaches to his 
studies, and he will not learn, from pure retaliation for the abuse 
he receives at the hands of the district. If districts will not 
beautify and adorn, they should be compelled, at least, to make 
school-houses comfortable. I think commissioners would willingly 
enlist in behalf of the little folks, and they are the most available 
means for instituting such reforms. 

District Libraries, — It appears by the trustees' reports from 
my district, that, of the $357.30 apportioned for library money, 
$257.01 has been applied to the payment of teachers' wages, while, 
for the nearly nine thousand children of school age reported, only 
the paltry sum of $110.18 has been expended for library purposes. 
Of one hundred and fourteen school districts, ninety-two have 
applied their library money in paying teachers. Only eighty- 
four districts have a case for their library; 10,640 volumes are 
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reported, a little more than one book for each child, and valued 
in the aggregate at $4,879. Not one-half of the schools in my 
district have a dictionary. Not one-tenth of them have a modem 
or decent set of outline maps, and not five of them have a globe. 
Such a record is disgraceful. It is useless to expect districts to 
improve their libraries, while the law allows trustees, in any case, 
to apply library money to the payment of teachers' wages. Ii' 
the amount allowed each district is comparatively small, the 
reason is still stronger why it should not be diverted from its 
legitimate channel. 

I cannot agree with those persons who recommend the aboli- 
tion of the present library system, but I do recommend, most 
heartily, that the privilege of allowing trustees to use library 
money for any purpose, except that of buying good books for 
the library, maps or globes for the school room, etc., be abolished. 
The idea of a school being without a dictionary, when the library 
money in a short time would purchase one, is absurd. It presents 
the clearest imaginable case of petit larceny ; stealing from the 
brains of children in order to save a few cents, to each resident 
of the district, in the trifling additional tax necessary to pay the 
teacher. 

The views upon this subject. in your report of February 3, 
1870, to the Legislature, I most heartily indorse. Supervisors 
being required by law to give bonds for the school moneys 
received by them, I would recommend that the law, relating to 
library moneys, be so changed as to require supervisors to retain 
in their hands the library money, apportioned to the respective 
districts, until it amounts to, at least, the sum of ten dollars, and 
then require the district to raise an equal amount ; the commis- 
sioner to be allowed to draw the money, and expend it in the 
purchase, first, of a dictionary, if the school is without one, and, 
second, outline maps, globe, or such book or article as he may 
from examination deem beneficial to the school. The commis- 
sioner, if he properly attends to the duties of his office, is better 
qualified to judge of the requirements of the district in this 
respect than the trustees. Trustees will not, and do not, visit 
their schools. There is occasionally an exception to this rule, 
but of very rare occurrence. Commissioners, on the contrary, are 
required by law to visit the schools, and, when visiting them, by 
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consaltation with teachers, and their own observations, can judge 
of the moi*e immediate requirements of the schools in this respect 
Where districts are provided with these necessities, proper addi- 
tions may be made to the library by the purchase of new and 
worthy books. 

A love for reading creates a love for study. Foster the love 
for reading, then, by placing good instructive books within the 
reach of the masses. The poor man's child can have no greater 
boon bestowed upon him, than opening to him the avenues of 
knowledge. In large towns, where public libraries are main- 
tained, these reasons do not apply as forcibly as they do in the 
rural districts. In no way has or can the State show its benefi- 
cence to better advantage than by establishing, in every neigh- 
borhood, a local fountain of knowledge. Maintain the system, 
by all means ; but improve its administration. 

Teachers, — Commissioners might be saved embarrassment, in 
many cases, if the law placed some limit upon the age of teach- 
ers. Of course, no rule can be made, affecting a whole class, that 
may not work injustice in particular cases. There is a growing 
tendency to fill summer schools with young girls, who may have 
the necessary educational qualifications and still be lacking in 
judgment. A teacher acts, to a certain extent, in the capacity 
of a magistrate. Hundreds of questions constantly occur, where 
the teacher must decide the equities existing between the dispu- 
tants. A person's judgment must be ripened by experience and 
years, before he can fairly decide these numerous and perplexing 
questions. A commissioner might not feel justified in refusing 
certificates to very young persons, who are well educated, from any 
fears he might entertain as to the soundness of their judgment. 
He can only tell, whether their individual judgment is reliable, 
by trying the candidate ; but the trial may be a dear experiment 
to the district. Again, teachers may, and often do, become stag- 
nant, falling into certain ruts or channels which they follow for 
life. True, the commissioner may keep such persons out of the 
profession, after once finding them to be deficient; but many 
commissioners are too tender-hearted to take the responsibility 
of crowding these "old fogies" out of the profession. Some 
legal limit to the age of candidates would help this matter. 
Teachei*s should be at least twenty years of age, and the cases 
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are very rare where they should remain in the 'capacity of district 
school teachers after fifty years of age. 

Teachers* Meporta, — ^I received but forty teachers' reports at the 
end of the spring term of 1870. During the summer, I visited 
nearly every school in my district, and, in every case, urged upon 
the teachers the great necessity for prompt and full compliance 
with the recommendations of the Superintendent, as to sending 
these reports to commissioners. I also urged the matter upon 
the candidates examined by me. Notwithstanding the great 
pains taken in this respect, I received, at the end of the summer 
term, from the one hundred and fourteen • districts under my 
charge, including both the report made at the end of four weeks, 
and the one made at the end of the term, only one hundred reports. 
I should have received two hundred and twenty-eight. 

The benefit of these reports to the commissioner can hardly be 
over estimated. He learns, by the first one, where his teachers 
are located ; what is the size of the school ; what studies are 
pursued; can judge something of the condition of the school, 
before visiting it, and can tell where his labors are most needed. 
The last report is a condensed history of the school, is a material 
help to the commissioner in correcting trustees' reports, and is 
a check upon any attempt which might be made by a trustee to 
defraud his district. They are also a very excellent means of 
judging of a teacher's capacity, furnishing a very good examina- 
tion within themselves upon some of the branches in which the 
teacher must give instruction. 

Some means should be devised to secure a full return of these 
reports, I think, if the oath subscribed by teachers, in the back 
of the register, contained an additional clause to the effect that 
they had sent their commissioner the reports required, it would 
meet the difficulty ; the trustee, of course, not to give drafts upon 
the supervisor for teachers' wages, until this fact is verified. I 
would also require teachers to take the oath of office prescribed by 
the constitution. Even for the petty office of constable, one must 
take the constitutional oath. A teacher is an officer receiving 
pay from the public for public services, a portion of the pay 
coming from the State. I can see no reason why he should not be 
bound by an oath " to discharge the duties of his office, accord- 
ing to the best of his ability," 
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Institutes. — Since coming into office, I have in all cases urged upon 
the candidates, I have examined, the propriety of attending the 
institutes. I also urged it personally upon every teacher whose 
school I visited ; caused notice of the institute to be given in the 
county papers, and, in connection with my colleague, sent a cir- 
cular to all teachers whose address we could learn, notifying 
them of the time and place of holding the same. An earnest 
effort was made to cause the institute to be the most interesting 
and effective ever held in the county. Prof. Sanford, of Fredonia, 
assisted by Miss Flora T. Parsons, of Rochester, were the instruct- 
ors. The mere mention of their names is a sufficient guarantee 
that the institute was ably conducted. The teachers declared it 
" a success." A larger attendance was obtained than ever before 
in the county, and a univei*sal feeling of regret was manifested 
because the institute could last but two weeks. The rare accom 
plishments of our instructons, their great versatility, and their 
superior tact in handling the subjects treated, combined with 
their kind and genial manners, will cause them to be long remem- 
bered by all. The services of Prof. Leonard of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, were secured for a course of lessons on elocution. Much 
interest was added to the institute by this means. 

I regard institutes as among the best means yet devised for 
bringing improved methods of teaching, and progressive ideas 
of educational refonn, to the notice of common school teachers. 
In view of the great necessity for improving the present standard 
of teachers, I am firm in the belief that they should be compelled 
to attend the institutes. Although more fully attended than any 
previous institute, it was far short of what it should have been. 
There are in this county, at a low estimate, seven hundred pro- 
fessional district-school teachers. The whole number who 
attended the institute was one hundred and eighty-six. The 
average attendance was less than one hundred. Only fifty-eight 
teachers attended from my district, and but very few of these 
attended the whole session. Only twenty-one districts paid 
wages of teachers while attending the institute ; the whcJe amount 
paid was $2 8 7. 73, of which sum, $173.56 was paid by the union 
free school district of Waterford, leaving but a trifle over 
$100 as paid by the entire balance of my district comprising one 
hundred and fourteen school districts, being less than an average 
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of one dollar per district. In view of the strenuous efforts made 
to secure a full attendance, I regard this record as truly deplora- 
ble. Trustees are accountable for much of this state of affairs. 
In plain disregard of the law, they will include in their bargain 
with teachers the condition that they are not to attend the insti- 
tute. Many of my teachers could only attend a part of the ses- 
sion from this reason, and many others for the same reason could 
not attend at all. Many teachers, also, will not attend for fear of 
exposing their ignorance, and still others are so wise in their own 
conceit that they cannot conceive it possible they could learn 
anything at an institute I 

The State, in its munificence defraying the expenses of insti- 
tutes, has a right to insist that districts, receiving aid from the 
State in the shape of public money, shall send their teachers to 
these itinerant normal schools. Good teachers always attend if 
possible, while poor ones will stay away if possible. Our insti- 
tutes should have had at least four hundred teachers in constant 
attendance. I advise that the law be changed so as to direct 
supervisors of towns to retain from the public moneys, appor- 
tioned to the respective districts, at least the sum of ten doUara 
for each teacher employed by a distnct ; this sum not to be paid 
trustees, or on their orders, until the supervisor receives from the 
commissioner a certificate stating that the teacher of such dis- 
trict attended the annual institute ; the commissioner to have 
authority to excuse non-attendance in any case deemed proper by 
him ; in cases of non-attendance, unless excuse be granted by 
the commissioner, the money to be forfeited by the district fail- 
ing to send their teachers to the institute, and to be divided by 
the supervisor among the other districts of his town, in propor- 
tion to the number of children of school. age residing in each dis- 
trict, as certified to him by the commissioner. 

Hecords. — Much confusion arises from the manner in which the 
records of school matters are kept. A portion are now required 
by law to be kept in the State Department ; another portion, in 
the county clerk's office ; a third, in the offices of the different 
town clerks ; and still another portion, in the offices of the dis- 
trict clerks. To one who has been compelled to search for some 
record through the dusty pigeon holes of a town clerk's desk, or 
thiongh the illegible hieroglyphics, called by some district clerks 
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" the district records," it is apparent that here is an evil to he 
remedied. The law does not now require commissioners to keep 
a record of their official proceedings. Under the present system, 
it naturally takes a new commissioner a good portion of his term 
of office to leani the condition of his district, and to become 
properly qualified to discharge his dutieSi Every official act of 
a commissioner should become a matter of record. He is a pub- 
lic officer ; the public have^ therefore, a right to know what he 
' has done. 

He should be required to permanently record every official 
action, in books of uniform character prepared by the Depart- 
ment. They should be accessible to the public at all times, and 
be transmitted to his successor in office, and the Department 
be furnished with duplicates of all matters required. Town 
clerks arc many times ignorant of their duties, often incapable 
of discharging them, and still oftener indifferent to them. Dis- 
trict clerks are, if possible, still worse. The public interests 
must suffer from this divided responsibility. Every order made ; 
every examination, with the decision thereon; every license 
granted, with its grade and duration; every visitation of a 
school, with comments thereon ; election, appointment and post- 
office address of trustees ; distribution of public documents ; imd, 
in short, everything done by or through the commissioner, should 
be recorded in his office, upon a systematized plan, at once 
accessible and intelligible to the public, and be transmitted to his 
successor. Notice of the election of trustees, of appointment by 
supervisors to fill vacancies, trustees' reports, etc., should be sent 
at once and direct to the commissioner. By the plan suggested, 
or something similar, he can tell, at a moment's notice, the exact 
condition of any part of his district ; he can have a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of its wants than he would have otherwise, and 
<^an discharge his duties with less trouble to himself, and greater 
satisfaction to the public. 

Commissioners, — ^The present school law is dependent fot much 
of its efficiency upon the ability and faithfulness displayed by 
commissioners in the discharge of their duties. In my opinion, 
the office of school commissioner should be entirely removed 
from the political arena, and the officer be thereby entirely 
removed from political influences. Candidates, at present, in the 
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majority of cases, are nominated by the different political paities 
solely with an eye to their political availability, and without any 
regard to their qualifications for the office. What can a political 
convention know, or what do they care to know, of a person's 
qualifications for an educational office ? The question is not, is 
he qualified for the office, and will he faithfully discharge its high 
duties ; but, rather, how many votes can he poll. 

School commissioners, in my opinion, should be appointed by 
the State Superintendent. The office should be open to all appli- 
cants, irrespective of party. The appointment should be given 
to the candidate, from the respective districts, who evinces the best 
natural and educational qualifications, after an examination of 
such form and nature as the Department may prescribe. The 
term of office should continue during good behavior, or until his 
successor is appointed. Vacancies should be filled in the same 
manner, and not by appointment by the county judge, as the 
law now stands. Judges will fill vacancies, in nine cases out of 
ten, purely upon political grounds, without regard to the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for the office. In fact, the very nature of 
their profession, their habits of life, and manner of transacting 
business, disqualify them from being able to make a judicious 
selection. They do not know what a commissioner's duties are. 
They have neither time to examine their qualifications, nor the 
knowledge requisite to judge of them if they should examine. It 
is enough to say, upon the other side of the argument, that the 
Superintendent does know and can judge. I cannot conceive of 
a position more onerous or difficult to fill, than that of the school 
commissioner who conscientiously tries to discharge the duties 
of his office. His labors are enormous. He must be the lawyer 
for every school district, school officer, and school teacher, in his 
jurisdiction. He must know each trustee and teacher by name, 
their post-office address, past history, future prospects, and is 
expected to show a little partiality to each one. Each school 
expects to be the first one visited, and to have you stay with 
it the longest. Of course he must be able to correct reports^ 
received from any teacher or trustee, without data, and each one 
must be excusable for not returning their report until the last 
day in the afternoon. For every candidate rejected, commission- 
ers are the only ones to be blamed ; while for nearly every license 
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granted, he is censured by some person. Every man who says 
he voted for you when running for office, or who promised to do 
so the next time you run, has " some axe to grind." No public 
officer gets so much abuse and so little pay for his services. In 
my own county, the labor, performed by the county judge, surro- 
gate and county treasurer combined, does not equal the labor 
performed by either of the commissioners. 

I have one hundred and fourteen school districts in my juris- 
diction, many of which have several different departments. I 
have over three hundred teachers to look after. My route is 
more than 1,000 miles in length, and must all be traveled at least 
twice a year, and some portions of it much oftener. My expenses 
cannot, with the closest economy, be brought below 15600 per 
annum. Could a commissioner discharge the duties of his office 
at home, or in any fixed place, he could doubtless well afford to 
do so for the $1,000 per annum now assigned him by law. The 
present salary is large enough, and too large, for the slothful, 
indifferent commissioner who fails to discharge his duties. It is 
also far too small for the one who is faithful and efficient. In 
order to discharge its duties faithfully, be must drop all other 
business and make this a specialty. No good reason exists for 
making the pay of all commissioners alike. A commissioner, with 
a small district, should not receive the same pay as one who has 
a large district. A. slothful, negligent officer, who does as little 
work as possible, who holds his office for the purpose of " making 
something," does not earn, and should not receive, as much pay 
as an active, vigilant man, who does his work thoroughly, because 
the law and his sense of duty compel him to do so. The discre- 
tionary power, now conferred upon supervisors for increasing the 
salary, is not likely to be judiciously exercised, even if used at 
all. The general impression with all classes is, that the office is 
a sinecure, that the duties at the best are light, and even then 
are slighted in every possible manner. Unfortunately, the latter 
supposition is often true. Bat the faithful officer should be paid 
liberally for his services. " The laborer is worthy of his hire." 

Some plan should, in fairness to the public, as well as to com- 
missioners, be devised, by which the slothful, unfaithful officer 
may be paid no more than he has earned, and, at the same time, 
the faithful officer be rewarded for his faithfulness. The salary paid 
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by the State is, perhaps, well enough as it is. The amount now 
allowed for expenses is radically wrong. A proper system of 
mileage, a certain sum for each official visitation of schools of a 
length and form prescribed by statute, together with payment 
of all actual and necessary disbursements, such as postage, sta- 
tionery, traveling expenses, etc., all verified by affidavit of the 
truthfulness of the items and their necessity, audited annually 
by the board of supervisors of the various counties, would, in 
my opinion, be much more equitable to the commissioners, and 
satisfactory to the public. The correct plan, for paying all pub- 
lic officers, is to pay them for what they really do, and not for 
what they ought to do but so often leave undone. 

Conclusion. — If the objection be made to my suggestions, that 
they are compulsory, and that I seek to establish reform by 
means of penalties, I can only say that I seek to make them 
effectual. My suggestions are all confined to minor points, but 
they are among the very points, a neglect of which prevents the 
effectual workings of our system. The State is munificent in its 
benefactions, and it has, therefore, a right to compel ^11, honest 
and efficient returns. It is a tendency of human nature to shirk 
official duties, and to allow public interests to suffer while attend- 
ing to private aims. This will continue until our natures cease 
to be human. We cannot, therefore, guard the interests of the 
public too stringently. 

This great State, with the wealth and resources of an empire, 
pours out its wealth with lavish hand for the purpose of educat- 
ing its children. The honest officer will not complain at these 
suggestions, for he does his duty in any case. The public will not 
complain at anymians devised for making negligent or dishonest 
officials carry out the spirit, as well as the letter, of one of the 
most comprehensive and liberal public acts known to modem 
times. I have, perhaps, trespassed too much upon your time, in 
my remarks. I might easily have said more, but I could not con- 
scientiously say less. Thanking you for favors shown me, I am, 
very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

SETH WHALEN, 
School Commissioner, 

Ballston Spa, December 15, 1870, 
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SARATOGA COUNTY— Second District. 
Hod. Abbam B. Wbavbb, Superintendefit of Public Instructio9i : 

Sib. — ^In compliance with your request, I have pi-epared the 
following condensed statement of the condition of schools in the 
second comtnissioner district of Saratoga county. 

There are, in this district, one hundred and fourteen common 
school districts, two union school districts having two depart- 
ments each, and one graded school, in the village of Saratoga 
Springs, having eighteen departments, making in all one hundred 
and forty departments. The whole number of teachers employed 
during the year, as shown by trustees' reports, is two htmdred 
and forty-seven; of whom one hundred and eighty-three are 
females, and sixty-four are males. Two hundred and twenty-nine 
were licensed by local officers, six by the State Superintendent, 
and one by a normal school. Seventy-nine of the districts have 
but one trustee, and the sooner all adopt that policy the better 
it will be, in my judgment ; for I find the affairs of the districts 
much better conducted where there is but one trustee. 

Most of the school-houses are in very good condition ; a few 
are very poor, but the inhabitants are beginning to see the neces- 
sity of having good school-houses in their respective districts, 
and have promised, in some cases, to build or repair next year. 

The library moneys, in nearly all cases, are used to pay teachers* 
wages; and I find in many districts, where there was a large 
number of books, no care is taken of them ; and, unless some 
different course is pursued, they will be lost or destroyed. 

Boundary lines are veiy imperfect, and, in many cases, no 
record can be found to show where they should be established. 
I find it a difficult matter to define boundaries without causing 
dissatisfaction to some party, owing to neglect of duty on the 
part of town officers in preserving boundary records. 

We need more efficient teachers ; those that work for the wel- 
fare of their schools, as well as for their pay. Many of the 
teachers attend the " teachers' class " of some academy, with thie 
promise of being instnicted how to teach ; but I do not know of 
a single instance where the school has shown that any benefit 
had been derived therefrom. Such teachers are provided with 
long recommendations from the principal, but, in nearly all cases, 
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I have found them poorly qualified, and their schools have proved 
almost failures. It seems to me that the money paid out by the 
State, for teachers' classes in academies, is wasted, so far as com- 
mon schools are concerned. If it could be used in such a way as 
to give teachers the benefit of the normal schools, it would be of 
great advantage to the common schools. Eleven have gone from 
this district, this fall, to the normal schools, and I hear good 
reports from them. As a general thing, our best teachers go to 
the normal schools, and, when they graduate, the larger schools 
obtain their services, so that few are employed in the iniral dis- 
tricts. I hope the day is not far distant when our teachers will 
realize the importance of improved methods. 

I think great improvement has been made in our schools since 
the free school law went into operation, although some complain 
of their taxes, and many districts maintain school just long 
enough to draw public money. I made one hundred and twenty- 
five visits to the schools, between the 1st of January and the 30th 
of September, and I found very few cases where the inhabitants 
of a district visited the school, and encouraged the teacher and 
pupils by their presence. 

The first and second commissioner districts of this county 
united in holding a teacher's institute in the village of Saratoga 
Springs, beginning the 6th of September, and continuing eleven 
days. The exercises were ably conducted by Prof. H. R. San- 
ford, assisted by Miss Flora T. Parsons, and were deeply inter- 
esting. Prof. Leonard, of Boston, gave us an excellent drill in 
elocution. Prof Johnson gave us a capital lecture. Mr. Doug- 
lass gave a class exercise in map drawing, with pupils from ten 
to twelve years of age, which was very interesting. It was the 
universal opinion that this institute was one of the best and most 
practical ever held in the county. The whole number of teach- 
ers in attendance was one hundred and eighty-two. 

O. F. STILES, 

School Commissioner, 

Saratoga Springs, December 16^A, 1870. 
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SCHENECTADY COUNTY. 
Hon. Abbam B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — In compliance with your request, I respectfully submit 
the following brief report, in addition to the abstracts of trustees' 
reports, which have already been sent to your Department. 

Having had the supervision of the schools in the rural districts 
of Schenectady county for only one year, I find myself better pre- 
pared to give a correct idea of their wants and present condition, 
than of the progress made. The greater portion of the school- 
houses are in a good condition. Several have been thoroughly 
improved during the summer, and but few remain which need 
special repairs. District No. 2, town of Glenville, has erected a 
large, substantial brick house, beautifully located, which cost 
about six thousand dollars, and is to be furnished with patent 
seats. Much praise is due the inhabitants of this locality, who 
have peraevered in this movement, for their public spirit and zeal 
in 80 commendable an enterprise. The prospects are good for a 
flourishing school. 

Libraries are generally neglected and very little used. The 
library money might be expended to a better advantage in the 
purchase of school apparatus, such as charts, maps, globes, etc., 
of which I find nearly all the schools are destitute. 

Another want of our schools is a uniformity of text-books. It 
is impossible for teachei's to do justice to their pupils when their 
time is wasted, as it must be where there is a variety of text- 
books ; and this evil will continue until the matter is regulated 
by law. The frequent changing of teachers has the eflTect to 
augment this evil, which is so great a hindrance to the progress 
of the school. 

The teachers, with few exceptions, are well qualified for their 
responsible positions, and many of the schools are making good 
progress, though they have not reached the desired standard. 
There is a lack of sufficient interest in the community. The 
children of the more wealthy and enterprising inhabitants are 
not in our common schools, and the trustees seldom, if ever, visit 
them. It is my opinion that it should be made obligatory upon 
the trustees to visit the schools at least once a month. It would 
stimulate the children to greater exertion, and would encourage 
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the earnest, self-sacrificing teacher, who labors not solely for the 
paltry sura received for his services, but finds his reward in the 
consciousness of having been instrumental in making his genera- 
tion wiser and better by using the talents, which God has given 
him, in guiding young minds in the paths of truth and virtue. 

The teacher's institute for this county was held at Schenectady. 
It was ably and profitably conducted by Prof. H. B. Buckham, 
of Waterbury, Ct., assisted by Miss Harriet N". Mon-is, of Oswe- 
go. The interest, manifested by the teachers, gave evidence that 
the exercises were duly appreciated. Some very excellent and 
practical remarks were made by Prof. D. H. Cruttenden and Mr. 
E. Freeman. The lecture by President Aiken, of Union College, 
was listened to with more than ordinary attention and interest. 
On the whole, the institute was eminently successful. Many of 
the teachers remarked that they were much better prepared than 
ever before for their responsible duties. I hope the Department 
will do much to encourage institutes ; they are a powerful auxili- 
ary in the advancement of the cause of education. 

In conclusion, permit me to extend to teachers for their kind- 
ness and cheerful co-operation, and to the Department for favors 
and uniform courtesy, my sincere thanks. 

I am, respectfully yours, 

S. J. SCHERMERHORN, 

School Commissioner. 

Schenectady, Dec, 16, 1870. 



SCHOHARIE COUNTY — First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Jnstructioji : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit, for your consideration, the 
following report in relation to the common schools in this com- 
missioner district. 

There are one hundred and thirteen school districts in this com- 
missioner district, eleven of which are joint, having the school- 
houses in other counties, leaving one hundred and two districts 
under my immediate supei-vision. The following tables will 
show the number of children of school age, and the average daily 
attendance for 1870, as compared with previous years: 
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No. of Avovge dailj 

cliildreo. attendance. 

1868 6,830 1 ,837 

1869 5,696 1,819 

1870 5,479 1,800 

The amount expended for school purposes, in 1869, was 
$27,086.43 ; in 1870, was $27,095.00. The sum expended for 
teachers' wages, in 1869, was $22,650.08 ; in 1870, was $23,610.54. 
The amount expended for new houses and permanent repairs, in 
1869, was $2,163.29; in 1870, was $1,178.23. 

From the above figures we discover that, in 1868, all the chil- 
dren of school age attended school 31.5 per cent of the entire 
time; in 1869, 31.9 per cent; and in 1870, 32.6 per cent; or, in 
other words, less than one-third of the pupils of school age 
attended school during the whole time school was taught, 
the past three years. The average expense per pupil, for the 
year, was fifteen dollars. The average attendance is not one- 
half what it should be. And why not? Is it because the 
teachers are unqualified ? Is it because the houses are 
incommodious and uncomfortable? Or is it because the 
parents of the children are indifferent in regard to their educa- 
tion ? I admit that, in some instances, teachers are not what 
they should be. The commissioner is liable to err in his judg- 
ment of the qualifications of an applicant to teach, especially 
in respect to his management of a school. Also, I sometimes find 
persons, who do exceedingly well in one school and utterly fail 
in another. But, generally, teachers are competent, and, therefore, 
it is not because teachers are incompetent that children are kept 
from school. I have in my mind, at this moment, a school taught 
by a first class teacher, and yet there are families in the district, 
whose children are seldom found in the school-room, and who are 
without any plausable excuse for their absence. These are the 
very persons, whom the present free school law is designed to 
reach and benefit. I ask, is not this, casting pearls before swine? 
In some districts, the summer term will open with a fine attend- 
ance, but as soon as the crimson blush of the first strawberry is 
seen, until the berry season is over, the children are allowed to 
roam over the fields in quest of something to please the palate, 
while the mind is entirely neglected and unfed. Some teachei'S 
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try to accommodate themselves to circumstances, and have the 
vacation during the berry season, but the attendance is never so 
large after as before. 

The school-houses, generally, are comfortable and convenient, and 
of sufficient size to accommodate the pupils in the district. When 
we consider the feet, that one-third of the districts have onlv 
twenty-eight weeks of school, just enough to secure the public 
money, and one-third a trifle more, we are led to conclude that 
there is a lack of interest on the part of the patrons of the school. 

The time has passed, in this commissioner district, for teachers 
to complain of poor wages. They generally receive all they earn, 
except that, in some cases, they receive part of their wages in 
traveling from house to house. And here, let me remark, that 
some districts pay their teachers more wages in estimated board, 
than they do in money. 

In looking over the trustees' reports, I find that twenty acres 
of land is used for school-house sites, and valued at $6,160, or 
$308 per acre. This is a powerful argument in favor of the almost 
incalculable enhancement of property having educational privi- 
leges. For instance, the equalized valuation of the town of 
Broome is about $7.00 per acre, but two acres and nine rods of 
school-lands, generally in some forlorn and deserted place, is 
$816.00, or $400.00 per acre. 

The school furniture and apparatus is not what it should be. 
But few districts are supplied with globes, maps, or charts ; and 
although there is not a school-house without a blackboard, yet 
some are so small they are of no practical use. With lumber, 
paint, and chalk, as cheap as at the present time, there should be 
not less than one hundred square feet of blackboard in every 
school room. I cannot conceive of a more useful article of school 
furniture than a good blackboard used by a competent teacher. 
It also furnishes a means of employment for the little ones, either 
in drawing, printing or writing, thu:* not only keeping them out 
of mischief but really benefiting them. 

The libraries are in a poor condition, and some trustees in their 
reports have given all the information, they can, in one little 
word — gone ! Nearly all the districts use the library money for 
teachers' wagfes. 

During the past year, two hundred and one teachers have been 

23 
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The amount expended for school purposes, in 1869, was 
$27,086.43 ; in 1870, was $27,095.00. The sum expende4 for 
teachers' wages, in 1869, was $22,660.08 ; in 1870, was $23,610.64. 
The amount expended for new houses and permanent repairs, in 
1869, was $2,163.29 ; in 1870, was $1,178.23. 

From the above figures we discover that, in 1868, all the chil- 
dren of school age attended school 31.6 per cent of the entire 
time ; in 1869, 31,9 per cent ; and in 1870, 32.6 per cent ; or, in 
other words, less than one-third of the pupils of school age 
attended school during the whole time school was taught, 
the past three years. The average expense per pupil, for the 
year, was fifteen dollars. The average attendance is not one- 
half what it should be. And why not? Is it because the 
teachers are unqualified ? Is it because the houses are 
incommodious and uncomfortable? Or is it because the 
parents of the children are indifferent in regard to their educa- 
tion ? I admit that, in some instances, teachers are not what 
they should be. The commissioner is liable to err in his judg- 
ment of the qualifications of an applicant to teach, especially 
in respect to his management of a school. Also, I sometimes find 
persons, who do exceedingly well in one school and utterly fail 
in another. But, generally, teachers are competent, and, therefore, 
it is not because teachers are incompetent that children are kept 
from school. I have in my mind, at this moment, a school taught 
by a first class teacher, and yet there are families in the district, 
whose children are seldom found in the school-room, and who are 
without any plausable excuse for their absence. These are the 
very persons, whom the present free school law is designed to 
reach and benefit. I ask, is not this, casting pearls before swine? 
In some districts, the summer term will open with a fine attend- 
ance, but as soon as the crimson blush of the first strawberry is 
seen, until the berry season is over, the children are allowed to 
roam over the fields in quest of something to please the palate, 
while the mind is entirely neglected and unfed. Some teachei*8 
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try to accommodate themselves to circumstances, and have the 
vacation during the berry season, but the attendance is never so 
large after as before. 

The school-houses, generally, are comfortable and convenient, and 
of sufficient size to accommodate the pupils in the district. When 
we consider the fact, that one-third of the districts have only 
twenty-eight weeks of school, just enough to secure the public 
money, and one-third a trifle more, we are led to conclude that 
there is a lack of interest on the part of the patrons of the school. 

The time has passed, in this commissioner district, for teachers 
to complain of poor wages. They generally receive all they earn, 
except that, in some cases, they receive part of their wages in 
traveling from house to house. And here, let me remark, that 
some districts pay their teachers more wages in estimated board, 
than they do in money. 

In looking over the trustees' reports, I find that twenty acres 
of land is used for school-house sites, and valued at $6,160, or 
$308 per acre. This is a powerful argument in favor of the almost 
incalculable enhancement of property having educational privi- 
leges. For instance, the equalized valuation of the town of 
Broome is about $7.00 per acre, but two acres and nine rods of 
school-lands, generally in some forlorn and deserted place, is 
$816.00, or $400.00 per acre. 

The school furniture and apparatus is not what it should be. 
But few districts are supplied with globes, maps, or charts ; and 
although there is not a school-house without a blackboard, yet 
some are so small they are of no practical use. With lumber, 
paint, and chalk, as cheap as at the present time, there should be 
not less than one hundred square feet of blackboard in every 
school room. I cannot conceive of a more useful article of school 
furniture than a good blackboard used by a competent teacher. 
It also furnishes a means of employment for the little ones, either 
in drawing, printing or writing, thuy not only keeping them out 
of mischief but really benefiting them. 

The libraries are in a poor condition, and some trustees in their 
reports have given all the information, they can, in one little 
word — ^gone I Nearly all the districts use the library money for 
teachers' wagfes. 

During the past year, two hundred and one teachers have been 
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$27,086.43 ; in 1870, was $27,095.00. The sum expended for 
teachers' wages, in 1869, was $22,650.08 ; in 1870, was $23,610.64. 
The amount expended for new houses and permanent repairs, in 
1869, was $2,163,29 ; in 1870, was $1,178.23. 

From the above figures we discover that, in 1868, all the chil- 
dren of school age attended school 31.5 per cent of the entire 
time ; in 1869, 31.9 per cent ; and in 1870, 32.6 per cent ; or, in 
other words, less than one-third of the pupils of school age 
attended school during the whole time school was taught, 
the past three years. The average expense per pupil, for the 
year, was fifteen dollars. The average attendance is not one- 
half what it should be. And why not? Is it because the 
teachers are unqualified ? Is it because the houses are 
incommodious and uncomfortable? Or is it because the 
parents of the children are indifferent in regard to their educa- 
tion ? I admit that, in some instances, teachers are not what 
they should be. Tlie commissioner is liable to err in his judg- 
ment of the qualifications of an applicant to teach, especially 
in respect to his management of a school. Also, I sometimes find 
persons, who do exceedingly well in one school and utterly fail 
in another. But, generally, teachers are competent, and, therefore, 
it is not because teachers are incompetent that children are kept 
from school. I have in my mind, at this moment, a school taught 
by a first class teacher, and yet there are families in the district, 
whose children are seldom found in the school-room, and who are 
without any plausable excuse for their absence. These are the 
very persons, whom the present free school law is designed to 
reach and benefit. I ask, is not this, casting pearls before swine? 
In some districts, the summer term will open with a fine attend- 
ance, but as soon as the crimson blush of the first strawberry is 
seen, until the berry season is over, the children are allowed to 
roam over the fields in quest of something to please the palate, 
while the mind is entirely neglected and unfed. Some teachei'S 
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try to accommodate themselves to circumstances, and have the 
vacation during the berry season, but the attendance is never so 
large after as before. 

The school-houses, generally, are comfortable and convenient, and 
of sufficient size to accommodate the pupils in the district. When 
we consider the fact, that one-third of the districts have onlv 
twenty-eight weeks of school, just enough to secure the public 
money, and one-third a trifle more, we are led to conclude that 
there is a lack of interest on the part of the patrons of the school. 

The time has passed, in this commissioner district, for teachers 
to complain of poor wages. They generally receive all they earn, 
except that, in some cases, they receive part of their wages in 
traveling from house to house. And here, let me remark, that 
some districts pay their teachers more wages in estimated board, 
than they do in money. 

In looking over the trustees' reports, I find that twenty acres 
of land is used for school-house sites, and valued at $6,160, or 
$308 per acre. This is a powerful argument in favor of the almost 
incalculable enhancement of property having educational privi- 
leges. For instance, the equalized valuation of the town of 
Broome is about $7.00 per acre, but two acres and nine rods of 
school-lands, generally in some forlorn and deserted place, is 
$816.00, or $400.00 per acrel 

The school furniture and apparatus is not what it should be. 
But few districts are supplied with globes, maps, or charts ; and 
although there is not a school-house without a blackboard, yet 
some are so small they are of no practical use. With lumber, 
paint, and chalk, as cheap as at the present time, there should be 
not less than one hundred square feet of blackboard in every 
school room. I cannot conceive of a more useful article of school 
furniture than a good blackboard used by a competent teacher. 
It also furnishes a means of employment for the little ones, either 
in drawing, printing or writing, thuy not only keeping them out 
of mischief but really benefiting them. 

The libraries are in a poor condition, and some trustees in their 
reports have given all the information, they can, in one little 
word — gone ! Nearly all the districts use the library money for 
teachers' wagres. 

During the past year, two hundred and one teachers have been 
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employed, of whom seventy-two were males, and one hundred 
and twenty-nine were females. One hundred and ninety-four were 
licensed by the commissioner ; three, by the State Superintendent ; 
and four were graduates of some normal school. I have recom- 
mended several persons as suitable candidates for appointment to 
the normal schools, and, although several have graduated, I have 
yet to learn that all are engaged in teaching. I deem it no more 
than just that persons, who have received the benefits of a normal 
school, should, in accordance with the pledge to which they sub- 
scribe on entering the school, devote their time to the profession 
in the State where they have been educated. 

The institute, which was held in August last, at Cobleskill, was 
eminently successful. Prof. Hoose and his assistants soon secured 
the respect, confidence and esteem of all the members. Commis- 
sioner Van Voris, without doubt, will furnish you with par- 
ticulars. 

I am happy to say that, with few exceptions, I have an excel- 
lent corps of teachers ; those who love their work and strive to 
improve, and who labor for the good of their pupils. 

Hoping that the present year may be more prosperous than the 

past, and that the first commissioner district of Schoharie county 

may not be remiss in anything that is good and noble pertaining 

to the cause of education, I enter upon its duties with the dete^ 

mination to do all in my power to promote these results. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. R. HUNTING, 

School Commissioner. 
Gallupville, December^ 1870. 



SCHUYLER COUNTY. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir. — On the first day of January, 1870, 1 assumed the duties 
of the office of school commissioner for this county. During the 
year, I have endeavored to perform these duties as well as my 
ability and circumstances would allow. I cannot report any very 
striking indications of progress in the operations or the condition 
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of the schools under my care, but I hope they are no worse than 
they were when I took the oversight of them. 

The teachers' institute, held in October last, was considered, I 
believe, by all who attended it, as a successful and useful one. The 
conductor. Rev. John C. Moses, of Dundee, proved himself here, 
as he has often done elsewhere, a very competent and instructive 
manager of an institute; and he was very ably seconded and 
assisted by Mr. Joseph L. Mack and Mr. John Strowbridge, 
teachers in this county. The instruction was practical and tho- 
rough. 

My observation and expenence among the schools and teachers 
of the county, during the past year, have made me acquainted, 
to some extent, with the good and the evil, the success and the 
failure, connected with our system of popular education. I have 
often thought, while visiting and otherwise superintending the 
schools under my charge, that the liberal s|^stem which has been 
established by the Legislature of our State for the encouragement 
of learning, and the maintenance of the common schools, ought 
to produce greater results than those we witness around us. But 
a year's study of the matter has convinced me that the generous 
and enlightened intentions of those, who devised our present com- 
mon school system, are in a very considerable measure defeated 
by the indifference and parsimony of the inhabitants of the vari- 
ous districts, in regard to their schools. It might justly have 
been supposed, at the time of the adoption of our free school 
system, that the State could do no more for the education of the 
young. But it has become a question which many very intelli- 
gent and benevolent people ask, and I confess it is one which has 
often forced itself upon my own mind, " Cannot the Legislature, 
after having provided free tuition for all children of school age, 
devise some means by which children, who are not attending any 
school, nor are engaged in any necessary labor, shall be compelled 
to go to school?" 

An examination of the statistics will show, that there are a 
multitude of parents who are so indifferent to the opportunities, 
thus freely offered to their childreft, that they will either not send 
them to school at all, or will send them with such irregularity 
that their attendance is an annoyance to the teacher, and of very 
little practical value to themselves. A comparison of the num- 
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Eighty-one districts used library money for payment of teach- 
ers' wages, and twenty-three, in purchasing looks. Libraries 
have so universally fallen into disuse, that one of its volumes is 
seldom read. I believe the money would be more judiciously 
expended in purchasing newspapers and peiiodicals for the use 
of the school. The ignorance, that exists on the part of teachers 
and pupils in regard to the news of the day, and events of 
importance constantly occurring in our country, is astonishing ; 
and it is believed that a good newspaper, not political in charac- 
ter, read and discussed as a school exercise, would be beneficial. 

All the districts reported school kept the full legal time 
and, in many cases, considerably longer. School property is 
valued at $76,469. The need of better school-houses has been 
painfully felt, and I am happy to state that a number of districts 
are now building, or preparing to build in the spring. In some 
cases, it may be necessary to condemn the school-house, before 
the desired result can be obtained. Trustees, generally, have 
been prompt and faithful in the discharge of their duties, and I 
am under great obligations to them for kindness and hospitality 
extended to me while visiting their schools. Most of them have 
a personal interest in schools, and have done all in their power 
to insure their prosperity and welfare. I am greatly in favor of 
but one trustee in a district, and have uniformly found the busi- 
ness better managed, reports more promptly made, and greater 
interest manifested by one trustee than by three. 

The boundaries of school districts, filed with town clerks, are 
very indefinite, and, owing to subsequent alterations, are in some 
instances almost unintelligible. The code declares that these 
boundaries shall be known lines, which can be followed by com- 
pass and chain, but it makes no provision for the payment of an 
actual survey. The districts are unwilling to pay it, the commis- 
sioners cannot pay it, and so the matter stands, needing attention, 
but receiving none. 

There are two union graded schools in the district, one, at 
Palmyra, employing eleven teachers, and one, at Newark, employ- 
ing ten. Both are well organized, and are classed among the 
leading schools in this part of the State. An effort has been 
made to introduce the study of civil government into all our 
schools. The result has not been all that was anticipated, still. 
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in some localities, we have greater intelligence upon this subject, 
among the pupils, than exists with the older portions of commu- 
nity. I am of the opinion that should the Department require 
commissioners to examine teachers upon this subject, and require 
them to teach it, the result would be beneficial. 

Our institute was held at Lyons, conducted by Prof. James 
Johonnot, assisted by Miss Lottie Dykeman. Prof. Johonnot has 
an admirable method of teaching ; it is practical, and adapted 
to our common schools. I think institute conductors too frequently 
forget the distance between themselves and common schools, and 
while their instruction is valuable and interesting, it is not always 
adapted to actual use in the school room. This was not the case, 
however, at our institute. Prof. Johonnot carried away with him 
the best wishes and warm friendship of all who listened to his 
instruction. Miss Dykeman was a valuable assistant, and not 
only gave us good instruction, but contributed greatly to the 
value of our evening^s entertainment, by select readings. Elocu- 
tion has been sadly neglected in this county, aud we needed some 
one to instruct our teachers and awaken an interest in that direc- 
tion. Our wants were happily met by Miss Dykeman, and I hope 
our institute in the future may be favored by her presence. Prof. 
Calvin Townsend was present, and gave us a lecture on business 
education, and also his inimitable one on " The signs we hang out." 
Hon. O. W. Johnson, of Fredonia, lectured one evening very 
acceptably. On the whole, we have never held a more successful 
or profitable institute in our county. 

Of the teachers in the district, I am justly proud. Although 
many of them are young, they are inspired by a noble zeal, an 
untiring industry, and an unfaltering purpose to faithfully dis- 
charge all the duties incumbent upon them. My personal inter- 
course with them has been very pleasant indeed, and whatever 
has been done to elevate, give strength and character to our 
schools, may be justly ascribed to them. I only regret that so 
many of them leave the profession at a time when they are pre- 
pared to do most effective work therein. There is not a single 
teacher, in all my acquaintance, who intends to make teaching 
common schools a life business. Indeed, the remuneration will 
not warrant them in so doing. Our young men teach until more 
profitable and permanent business offers ; and the young ladies, 
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until they find more congenial employment. The result is, every 
few years, we have a new class of teachers, without experience, 
to take the place of those who have so early passed out of the 
profession, and, although they bring talent and culture, they are 
unable to do all their predecessors might have accomplished, had 
they remained. 

The demand, for a higher standard of qualification, we have 
endeavored to meet, and more applicants have been refused cer- 
tificates this year than ever before. Among those rejected are 
some who have taught several terais, but whose advancement 
has not kept pace with the demand for a higher standard and 
greater ability. The result is that, instead of teachers looking 
for schools, schools are looking for teachers, and a number having 
experience and ability could find employment here immediately. 
I trust the time is not far distant, when we shall have, in all our 
schools, teachers who have dedicated their lives to their profes- 
sion, and to whom succeeding years will give increasing strength, 
vitality and usefulness, until in our whole State not a district can 
be found, which will not offer the means of a liberal education to 
all its children. In view of what has been already accomplished 
for this end, I am willing to labor, and, with confidence in our 
progressive future, I am willing to wait, believing that our san- 
guine hopes will meet with full fruition. 

With thanks for the many favors received from the Depart- 
ment, I am. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

E. M. ALLEN, 

School Commissioner. 
Williamson, Dec. 20, 1870. 



WESTCHESTER COUNTY— First District. 

Hon. Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir. — There are, in this district, about forty schools, employing 
one hundred and sixty teachers. 

The amount of moneys expended, during the past year, has 
been $220,000, being an excess, over the previous year, of $23,000. 
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Our teachers are, generally, of the first class, and are, compara- 
tively, well paid, the one hundred and sixty teachers receiving 
in the aggregate $110,000, for the year. 

Throughout this commissioner district, the several boards 
of trustees have manifested an extraordinary degree of interest, 
during the past year, in all that appertains to the success 
of our great system of popular education. 

I would suggest, that the law should be so changed, as to give 
the various boards of trustees, through the people, the power to 
raise moneys for educational purposes, such as sites, school-houses, 
repairs, etc., by mortgage, or the issue of bonds ; and I hope the 
State Superintendent will suggest, in his report, the propriety of 
an amendment to the law, such, perhaps, as follows: Amend 
sec. 10, title 19, by adding after the word "installments," in line 
16, of said section, " or by the issue of bonds, payable from year 
to year, with interest, or by a mortgage on the school property 
within the district." 

And would it not be well to consider the practicability of 
some provision of law for compulsory attendance, making it a 
penal offense to prevent the attendance of any child between the 
nges of eight and twelve years, at some public or private school, 
at least fourteen weeks in the year? The greatest evil, or in 
other words, the great pl*eventive to entire success, in our admira- 
ble system of public education, is found in the non-attendance or 
irregularity of attendance by children of school age. By my 
report of this year, it will be seen that the number of children 
of school age, in this district, was 24,004. The whole number of 
children, attending school some time during the year, was 12,8H7. 
The average daily attendance was 6,154. The great disparity 
in average daily attendance on the whole number of children who 
attended some time during the year, and in daily attendance 
on the whole number of children of school age, points to the evil 
to which I allude. And now the question arises, how can this 
evil be remedied ? Compulsion or coercion is at war with 
unlimited and unrestrained liberty ; so is punishment for vagrancy 
or crime. But what are the chief sources of crime which our 
laws say must be punished ? I answer : Youthful idleness and 
truancy, whereby precocious criminals and " young roughs" are 
schooled to crime in our streets. 
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Therefore, would not compulsory attendance work as a whole- 
some restraint and a sure preventive to idleness, vagrancy, heg- 
gary, and crime, thereby bringing about a better, purer, and 
healthier state of morals and a more elevated social condition of 
the commonwealth ? And, if so, would not compulsory laws of 
attendance, or coercion, be wise and justifiable in opposition to 
truancy, idleness, and crime ? 

Very respectfully, yours, 

F. W. GILLEY, 

School Commissioner, 
MoBRiSANiA, Dec, 5, 1870. 
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cises, were punctual in attendance, and ever prompt and ready to 
do any work assigned to them. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that I notice the fact that but 
very little interest seems to be manifested in regard to our dis- 
trict libraries. Nearly all of the money, appropriated for library 
purposes, has been expended in payment of teachers' wages. 
The Yalue of these libraries, as reported in 1869, was $2,305; in 
1870, it was $2,164, showing a decrease in value, in one year, of 
$141. It is to be regretted that the law has allowed any portion 
of the library money to be expended for other than library pur- 
poses. I think the present lamentable condition of our libraries 
is owing to that fact. Let the law be so amended that, if the 
amount of library money apportioned to any distnct be not used 
for the purchase of books, such district shall forfeit the money so 
apportioned; then, I think, the interest in this matter would 
revive. If the amount apportioned to any district is too small, 
let the district increase it by tax, and thus the libraries will be 
increasing, yearly, in number, size and attractiveness, and the 
cause of education be thereby promoted. 

Many of our trustees do not know the law (or, if they do, they 
liave no regard for it) in relation to employing teachers. They 
do not ascertain whether the person employed is in possession of 
a license, and many persons engage as teachers without license, 
and teach sometimes for four or five weeks before the commis- 
sioner has any knowledge of the fact. This often places the 
commissioner in an embarrassing position. Sometimes the per- 
son so employed has no qualifications as a teacher; yet the plea 
that " the district is poor, and will lose the public money if the 
person is not licensed," exerts an influence over the commissioner 
that should uot be brought to bear in his examinations. This 
should be different, and of course may be remedied. 

School matters in this county have been conducted rather 
loosely. I find that district clerks do not report to town clerks 
the names of the officers of their respective districts. The teach- 
ers have not been required to make the reports called for in their 
registers, so that the commissioner has, at present, no means of 
knowing the names of trustees, except as he ascertains them in 
visiting schools. I have called upon the several town clerks and 
requested them to ascertain from the district clerks, in their 

24 
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in some localities, we have greater intelligence upon this subject, 
among the pupils, than exists with the older portions of commu- 
nity. I am of the opinion that should the Department require 
commissioners to examine teachers upon this subject, and require 
them to teach it, the result would be beneficial. 

Our institute was held at Lyons, conducted by Prof. James 
Johonnot, assisted by Miss Lottie Dykeman. Prof. Johonnot has 
an admirable method of teaching ; it is practical, and adapted 
to our common schools. I think institute conductors too frequently 
forget the distance between themselves and common schools, and 
while their instruction is valuable and interesting, it is not always 
adapted to actual use in the school room. This was not the case, 
however, at our institute. Prof. Johonnot carried away with him 
the best wishes and warm friendship of all who listened to his 
instruction. Miss Dykeman was a valuable assistant, and not 
only gave us good instruction, but contributed greatly to the 
value of our evening^s entertainment, by select readings. Elocu- 
tion has been sadly neglected in this county, and we needed some 
one to instruct our teachers and awaken an interest in that direc- 
t ion. Our wants were happily met by Miss Dykeman, and I hope 
our institute in the future may be favored by her presence. Prof. 
Calvin Townsend was present, and gave us a lecture on business 
education, and also his inimitable one on " The signs we hang out." 
Hon. O. W. Johnson, of Fredonia, lectured one evening very 
acceptably. On the whole, we have never held a more successful 
or profitable institute in our county. 

Of the teachers in the district, I am justly proud. Although 
many of them are young, they are inspired by a noble zeal, an 
untiring industry, and an unfaltering purpose to faithfully dis- 
charge all the duties incumbent upon them. My personal inter- 
course with them has been very pleasant indeed, and whatever 
has been done to elevate, give strength and character to our 
schools, may be justly ascribed to them. I only regret that so 
many of them leave the profession at a time when they are pre- 
pared to do most effective work therein. There is not a single 
teacher, in all my acquaintance, who intends to make teaching 
common schools a life business. Indeed, the remuneration will 
not warrant them in so doing. Our young men teach until more 
profitable and permanent business offers ; and the young ladies, 
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Our teachers are, generally, of the first class, and are, compara- 
tively, well paid, the one hundred and sixty teachers receiving 
in the aggregate $110,000, for the year. 

Throughout this commissioner district, the several boards 
of trustees have manifested an extraordinary degree of interest, 
during the past year, in all that appertains to the success 
of our great system of popular education. 

I would suggest, that the law should be so changed, as to give 
the various boards of trustees, through the people, the power to 
raise moneys for educational purposes, such as sites, school-houses, 
repairs, etc., by mortgage, or the issue of bonds ; and I hope the 
State Superintendent will suggest, in his repoit, the propriety of 
an amendment to the law, such, perhaps, as follows : Amend 
sec. 10, title 19, by adding after the word "installments," in line 
16, of said section, " or by the issue of bonds, payable from year 
to year, with interest, or by a mortgage on the school property 
within the district." 

And would it not be well to consider the practicability of 
some provision of law for compulsory attendance, making it a 
penal offense to prevent the attendance of any child between the 
ages of eight and twelve years, at some public or private school, 
at least fourteen weeks in the year? The greatest evil, or in 
other words, the great pl'eventive to entire success^ in our admira- 
ble system of public education, is found in the non-attendance or 
irregularity of attendance by children of school age. By my 
report of this year, it will be seen that the number of children 
of school age, in this district, was 24,004. The whole number of 
children, attending school some time during the year, was 12,837. 
The average daily attendance was 6,154. The great disparity 
in average daily attendance on the whole number of children who 
attended some time duiing the year, and in daily attendance 
on the whole number of children of school age, points to the evil 
to which I allude. And now the question arises, how can this 
evil be remedied ? Compulsion or coercion is at war with 
unlimited and unrestrained liberty ; so is punishment for vagrancy 
or crime. But what are the chief sources of crime which our 
laws say must be punished ? I answer : Youthful idleness and 
truancy, whereby precocious criminals and " young roughs " are 
schooled to crime in our streets. 
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